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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


9 ſavourable reception with which 
this Book was honoured by the Pub- 

lic, has encouraged the Editor to present a 
second edition, more correctly arranged, and 
very considerably enlarged. Some words and 
explanations in the former edition having 
been poiuted out as rather indecent or inde- 
licate, though to be found in Le Roux, and 
other Glossaries of the like kind, these have 
been either omitted, softened, or their ex- 
planations taken from bocks long sanctioned 
with general approbation, and admitted into 
the seminaries for the education of youth 
such as Bailey's, Miege's, or Philips's Die- 
tionaries; so that it is hoped this work will 


now be ſound as little offensive to delicacy as 
the nature of it would admit. 


A list is here added of such books as have 
been consulted for the additions. 
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PREFACE 


"TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


"PHE great approbation with which 80 
© polite a nation as France has received 
the Satirical and Burlesque Dictionary of 
Monsieur Le Roux, testified by the several 
editions it has gone through, will, it is hoped, 
apologize for an attempt to compile an Eng- 
lich Dictionary on a similar plan; our lan- 
guage being at least as copious as the French, 
and as capable of the witty equivoque ; be- 
sides which, the freedom of thought and 
speech arising from, and privileged by, our 
constitution, gives a force and poignancy to 
the expressions of our common people, not 
to be found under arbitrary governments, 
where the ebullitions of vulgar wit are checked 
by the fear of the bastinado, or of a lodging 
during pleasure in some gaol or castle. f 


| The many vulgar allusions and cant ex- 
pressions that so frequently occur in our com- 
A mon 
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mon conversation and neriodital publications, 
make a work of this kind extremely useful, 
if not absolutely necessary, not only to fo- 
reigners, but even to natives resident at a dis- 
tance from the Metropolis, or who do not 
mix in the busy world: without some such 
help, they might hunt through all the ordi- 
nary Dictionaries, from Alpha to Omega, in 
search of the words, black legs, lame duck, 
*© a plumb, malingeror, nip cheese, darbies, 
** and the new drop,” although these are all 
terms of well-known import at Newmarket, 
Exchange - alley, the City, the Parade, 1 
ping, and e. 


1 


The kinetic 3 or 88 ex 
pressions of the day, also find their way into 
our political and theatrical compositions: 
these, as they generally origiuate from sone 
trifling event, or temporary circumstance, on 
falling into disuse, or being superseded by 
new ones, vanish without leaving a trace be- 
hind. Such were the late fashionable words, 
a bore and a twaddle, among the great vul- 
gar; maccaron and the barber, among the 
small: these, too, are here e regis- 
. tered. | Fr 5 AD 7 . Va 1 
not, 8 The 
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The Vulgar Tongue consists of two parts : 
the first is the Cant Language, called some- 
times Pedlars French, or St. Giles's Greek; 
the second, those burlesque phrases, quaint 
allusions, and nick-names for persons, things, 
and places, which, from long uninterrupted 
usage, are made classical by prescription.' 


_ Respecting the first, that is, the canting 
language, take the account given of its origin, 
and the catastrophe of its institutor, from 
Mr. Harrison's Description of England, pre- 
fixed to Hollingshead's Chronicle; where, 
treating of beggars, gypsies, &c. he says, 
It is not yet fitty years sith this trade be- 
gan: but how it hath prospered sithens 
** that time, it is easy to judge: for they are 
* now supposed, of one sexe and another, 
% to amount unto above ten thousand per- 
sons, as I have harde reported. More- 
„over, in counterfeitiug the Egyptian roges, 
© they have devised a language among them- 
«« gelves, which they name Canting, but 
others Pedlars French, a speache compact 
„thirty years since of English, and a great 
„ number of odde words of their own de- 
« vising, without all order or reason-; and 
«« yet such it is, as none but themselves are 
SY 942 able 
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„ able to understand. The first deviser 
thereof was hanged by the neck, as a just 
« reward, no doubt, for his desartes, and a 


common end to all of that profession. 


« A gentleman (Mr. Thomas Harman) 
also of late hath taken great paines to 
search out the secret practizes of this un- 
* gracious rabble; and, among other things, 
*© hesetteth down and describeth twenty-two 


_ «* gorts of them, whose names it shall not be 


** amisse to remember, whereby each one may 
gather what wicked people they are, and 
«© what villany remaineth in them.”  -<-: 


For this list see the word Crew.—Fhis 
was the origin of the cant language; its 
terms have been collected from the following 
Treatises: 


The Bellman of London, bringing to light 


the most notorious villanies that are now 


practised in the kingdom. Profitable for 
gentlemen, lawyers, merchants, citizens, far- 


mers, masters of households, and all sorts 


of servants, to marke, and delightfull for 
men to reade Lege, Perlege, 45305 — 
1608. 


Thieves 
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Thieves falling out, true men come —_ 
eee n Ray 


English Villanies, seven several tinzes —_ 
to death by the printers; but (still reviving 
againe) are now the eighth time (as the first) 
discovered by lanthorne and candle-light : 
and the help of a new cryer, called O-per-se 
O; whose loud voyce proclaims, to all that 
will hear him, another conspiracy of abuses 
lately plotting together, to hurt the peace of 
the kingdom ; which the bell-man because 
he ther went stumbling i' th'dark) could never 
see till now; and because a company of 
rogues, cunning canting gypsies, and all the 
scumme of our nation, fight under their tat- 
tered colours, At the end 1s a canting dic- 
tionary to teach their language, with canting 
songs. A booke to make gentlemen merry, 
citizens warie, countrymen carefull; fit for 
justices to reade over, because it is a pilot by 
whom they may make e — — 
. rn 1638. 


Bailey's, and the new Canting' Dictionary, | 
Bier also been consulted, with the History 
of Bamfield ? 
and other modern authorities. As many 


ore Carew, the Sessions Papers, 
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of these terms are still professionally used by 
our present race of free-booters of different 
denominations, who seem to have established 
a systematical manner of carrying on their 
business, a knowledge of them may therefore 
be useful to gentlemen in the commission of 


n 


- The zecond part, or . . have 
been drawn from the most classical aut hori- 


ties; such as soldiers on the long march, 


seamen at the capstern, ladies disposing of 
their fish, and the colloquies of a Gravescend 
boat. 


Many heroic sentences, expressing and in- 
eulcating a contempt of death, have been 
caught from the mouths of the applauding 
populace, attending those triumphant pro- 
cessions up Holborn-hill, with which many 
an unfortunate hero till lately finished his 
course ; and various choice flowers have been 
collected at executions, as well those autho- 
rised by the sentence of the law, and per- 
formed under the direction of the sberiff, 
as those inflicted under the authority and in- 


spection of that impartial and summary 
tribunal,” called the Mob, upon the pick- 


Ss pockets, 
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pockets, informers, 0 or other Wl A Cris 
minals. ten 

In the course of this work many ludicrous 
games and customs are explained, which are 
not to be met with in any other book: the 
succession of the finishers of the law; the 
abolition of the triumph or ovation of Hol- 
born-hill, with the introduction of the pre- 
sent mode of execution at Newgate, are 
chronologically ascertained ; points: of great 
importance to both the present and future 
compilers of the Tyburn Chronicle. 


To prevent any charge of immorality be- 
ing brought against this work, the Editor 
begs leave to observe, that when an indeli- 
cate or immodest word has obtruded itself 
for explanation, he has endeavoured to get 
rid of it in the most decent manner possible ; 
and none have been admitted but such as 
either could not be left out without render- 
ing the work incomplete, or in some mea- 
sure compensate by their wit for the trespass 
committed on decorum. Indeed, respecting 
this matter, he can with great truth make 
the same defence that Falstaff ludicrously 
urges in behalf of one engaged in rebellion, 
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viz. that he did not seek them, but that, like 
rebellion in the case instanced, they lay in his 
way, and he found them. 

19:91 3 vs 4 

The Editor likewise begs leave to add, that 
if he has had the misfortune to run foul of the 
dignity of any body of men, profession, or 
trade, it is totally contrary to his intention; 
aud he hopes the interpretations given to any 
particular terms that may seem to bear hard 
upon them, will not be considered as his sen- 
timents, but as the sentiments of the persons 
by whom such terms were first invented, or 
those by whom they are used. 


in 


A 


CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY 


- VULGAR TONGUE. 


A. 


A C O 


A rs, or Lady Aznress. A bawd, the mistress of a 
brothel. 

ABztL-Wackets., Blows given on the palm of the hand with a 
twist ndkerchief, instead of a ferula; a jocular punishment 
among seamen, who sometimes play at cards for wackets, the 
loser sufferivg as many strokes as he bas lost games. 


An1GAlt. A lady's waiting-maid. 

Arnaud. Naked. Cant. 

* ABram Cove. A cant word among thieves, signifying a 
raked or poor man; also a lusty, strong rogue. 

Anxan Mex, Pretended mad men. 

To Syuam ABrRam. To pretend sickness. 


ACADEMY, or Pusning Schoor. A brothel. The Float- 
ing Academy ; the lighters on board of which those persons 
are confiried, who by a late regulation are condemned to hard 
labour, instead of transportation,—-Camygbell's Academy; 
the same, from a gentleman of that name, who had the con- 
tract ſor finding and victualling the hulks or lighters. 


Accounts. To cast up one's accounts; to vomit. 


Acorn. You will ride a horse foaled by an acorn; i.e. the 
| gon called also the Wooden and Three-legged Mare. 

ou will be hanged, —See b Mazs. | 
Act 
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Act or PARLIAMENT. A military term for small beer, five 
pints of which, by an act of parliament, a landlord was for- 
merly obliged to give to each soldier gratis. 

Acrrox. A cuckold, from the horns planted on the head of 
Acteon by Diana. 


Avan's Airs. Water. 

Apan Tirn. A pickpocket's associate, who receives the 
stolen goods, and runs off with them. Car. 

Abbaus. The most ancient, honourable, and venerable society 
of the name of Adams, A.D. 1750, held their meetings at 
the Royal Swan, Kingsland Road, kept by George Adams. 

Avppuet Parz. An inconsiderate foolish fellow. 

AvDpLe Prot. A spoil-sport, a mar-all. 

ADMIRAL or Tat Brun, who carries his flag on the main- 
mast. A landlord or publican wearing a blue apron, as was 
formerly the custom among gentlemen of that vocation. 

ADMIRAL or THE NARRNOW Seas. One who from drunken- 

ness vomits into the lap of the person sitting opposite to him. 
Sea 'phrase. | | | ET” 

AprtrT. Loose, turned adrift, discharged. Sea phrase. 

Arribavir Mex, Knights of the post, or false witnesses, 
said to attend Westminster Hall, and other courts of justice, 

ready to swear any thing for hire; distinguished by having 
straw stuck in the heels of their shoes. ; 

ArTer-Ccayr. A demand after the first given in has been 
discharged ; a charge for pretended omissions; in short, any 
thing disagreeable happening after all consequences of the 

cause have been thought at an end. 

AcamnsT Tut Grain. Unwilling, It went much against 
the grain with him, i. e. if was much against his inclination, 
or against bis pluck, ä 

Ado, Ait-a-Goo, Auxious, eager, impatient; from the 
Italian agogare, to deire eagerly. | 

Acrzound. Stuck fast, stopped, at a loss, ruined; like a boat 

8 vessel aground. | 

Air axp Exructsk. He has had air and exercise, i. e. he has 

been whipped at the cart's tail? or, as it is generally, though | 


more vulgarly, expresssed, at the cart's a-se. | 
Azruman's Horer, Newgate, In 1787, à person of that | 
name was the gaoler, or keeper. 


 AyDrtiitay, A rossted turkey garnished with saustges; the 
INE. latter 


| 
| 
| 
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latter are supposed to represent the gold chain worn by those 
magistrates. . 

ALDcarTe. A draught on the pump at Aldgate; a bad bill of ex- 
change, drawn on persons who have no effects of the drawer, 


Ars Dzartes. An alchouse keeper. 
Ar Posr. A may-pole. 
ALL-a-worT, Struck dumb, confounded. 


ALL Hoiipay. It is all holiday at Peckham, or it is all holi- 
day with him; a say ing sigvifying that it is all over with the 
business or person spoken of or alluded to. 

AlL Hortrow. He was beat all hollow, i. e. he had no chance 
of conquering : it was all hollow, or a hollow thing ; it was 
a decided thing from the beginning. See HoLLow. 


ALL Nations, A composition of all the different spirits sold 
in a dram- shop, collected in a vessel, into which the drainings 
of the bottles and quartern pots are emptied. 


Arts. The five alls is a country sign, representing five human 
figures, each having a motto under him. The first is a king 
in his regalia; his motto, I govern all: the second, a bishop 
in pontificals; matto, I pray for all: third, a lawyer in his 
gown; motto, I plead for all: fourth, a soldier in his regi- 
mentals, fully accoutred ; motto, I fight for all: fifth, a poor 
countryman with his scythe and rake ; motto, I pay for all. 


Ats TA Tus Hicurr, White Friars, once a place privi- 
ledged from arrests for debt, as was also the Mint, but sup- 
pressed on account of the notorious abuses committed there. 


AtsATIA THE Lower. The Mint in Southwark. 
AtsATiAxs. The inhabitants of White Friars or the Mint. 


ALTAMEL. A verbal or lump account, without particulars, 
such as is commonly produced at bawdy-houses, spunging- 
houses, &c. Vide DuTcu ReckonixG. 


ALTiTuDes, The man is in his altitudes, i. e. he is drunk. 


AmBassaDor. A trick toduck some ignorant fellow or lauds- 
man, frequently played on board ships in the warm latitudes, 
It is thus managed: A large tub is filled with water, and two 
stools placed on each side of it. Over the whole is thrown a 
tarpawlin, or old sail: this is kept tight by two persons, who 
are to represent the king and queen of a foreign country, and 
are seated on the stools. The person intended to be ducked 
plays the Ambassador, and after repeating a ridiculous speech 
dictated to him, is led in great form up to the throne, and 
seated between the king and queen, who rising suddenly as 
soon as he is seated, he falls backwards in the tub of water. 

B2 AB 


ANT 
Austorzrrnx. A lawyer who takes ſees from both plaintiff 
and defendant, or that goes snacks with both parties in gam- 
ing. | 
Awen CUrLEr. A parish clerk. 


Aux. He said Yes and Amen to every thing; he agreed to 
every thing. b 


AuixipAs. A jeering name for a Quaker. 
Amts Ack. Within ames ace; nearly, very near. 


To Awvse. To fling dust or snuff in the eyes of the person in- 
tended to be robbed ; also to invent some plausible tale, to de- 
lude shopkeepers and others, thereby to put them off their 
guard, Cant. 


Amvsens. Rogues who carried snuff or dust in their pockets, 
which they threw into the eyes of any person they intended to 
rob; and running away, their accomplices (pretending to assist 
and pity the half-blinded person] took that opportunity of 
plundering him. 

AxABAPTIST. A pick pocket caught in the fact, and punished 
with the discipline of the pump or horse-pond. 


Axcuor. Bring your a-e to an anchor, i. e. sit down, To 
let go an anchor to the windward of the law; to keep within 
the letter of the law. Sea wit. | 

ANGLERS. Pilferers, or petty thieves, who, with a stick having 
a hook at the end, steal goods out of shop windows, grates, 
&c. ; also those who draw in or entice unwary persons to 
prick at the belt, or such like devices. ff 


AxGLIxG For FarTrinNGs. Begging out of a prison win- 
dow with a cap, or box, let down at the end of a long 
string. % 

AnxLE. A girl who is got with child is said to have sprained 
her ankle. 

AxobyxE NECKLACE. A halter. + (ls 


AxTaoxy or TaxToxy PI. The favourite or smallest pig 
in the litter,—To follow like a 2 pig, i. e. St. An- 
thony's pig; to follow close at one's heels. St. Anthon 
the hermit was a swineherd, and is always represented with 
a swine's bell and a pig. Some derive this saying from a 
privilege enjoyed by the friars of certain convents in England 
and France (sons of St. Anthony], whose swine were permitted 
to feed in the streets. These swine would follow any one 
having greens or other provisions, till they obtained some of 
them; and it was in those days considered an act of charity 
and religion to feed them. 


To 
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To xxocx AxTHONY. Seid of an in-kneed person, or one 
whose knees knock together; to cuff Jonas. See Joxas. 


Arx LraDbrx. An old maid: their punishment after death, 
for neglecting to increase and multiply, will be, it is said, 
leading apes in hell. | | 

Arosrrrs. To manceuvre the apostles, i. e. rob Peter to pay 


Paul; that is, to borrow money of one man to pay 
another. 


AroTHECARY. To talk like an apothecary ; to use hard, or 
lipot words; from the assumed gravity and atfectation of 
nowledge generally put on by the geatlemen of that profes- 
sion, who are coinmonly as superficial in their learning as 
they are pedantic in their language. 
AeoTnecary's Bill. A long bill. 


AroTHEcary's, or Law LaTix. Barbarous Latin, vulgarly 
called Dog Latin, in Ireland Bog Latin. 


Are Car. Down with his apple-cart ; knock or throw 


him down. 
AyeeLle Duurem Sor, A woman's bogom. 


Arrrr-rr- Bro. A bed made apple-pye fashion, like what 
is called a turnover apple-pye, where the sheets are so doubled 
as to prevent any one from getring at his length between them; 
a common trick played by frolicsome country lasses on their 
sweethearts, male relations, or visitors. 


Arni Foot. Any one im on, or sent on a bootless 
errand, on the first of April; on which day it is the custom 
among the lower people, children, and servants, by dropping 
empty papers, carefully doubled up, sending persons on absurd 
messages, and such like contrivances, to impose on eve 
one they can, and then to salute them with the title of April 
Fool. This is also practised in Scotland under the title of 
Hunting the Gowke. & 


Arnon STRING Horb. An estate held by a man during his 
wife's life. 

Aqua Punracixts, Pump water. Apothecaries Latin. 

Anno Virkx. A man's penis. 

Arxcu Duke. A comical or eccentric fellow. 


Ancn Rocvex, or Druntn Daun Uenicur Max, The 
chief of a gang of thieves or gypsies. 


Arcu Drir, or Ancn Doxy, signifies thesame in rank among 
the female canters or gvpsies. 


Ard, Hot, Cant. 
An:STIPPLUS. 


A UN 
Antsrierus. A diet drink, or decoction of sarsaparilla, china, 
&c. sold at certain coffee-houses, and drunk as tea. 


Armour. In his armour, pot valiant : to fight in armour; to 
make use of Mrs. Philip's ware. See C-D—n. 


Arx. A boat or wherry, Let us take an ark and winns; let 
us take a «culler, Cant. 


Anx Rorriaxs. Rogues who, in conjunction with water-men, 
robbed, and sometimes murdered, on the water, by picking a 
quarrel with the passengers in a boat, boarding it, plandering, 
stripping, and throwing them overboard, &c. A species of 
badgers. Cant. 


Arran xow. An unmeaning expletive, frequently used by 


the vulgar Irish. 


Ars Musica, A bum-fiddle. 


Arse. To hang an arse; to hang back, to be afraid to ad- 
vance, He would lend his a-se, and sh-te through his ribs ; 
a saying of any one who lends his money inconsiderately ; 
He would lose his a-se if it was loose; said of a careless per- 
son. Age about; turn round, 


Ans w varnsty., To fall arsy varsey, i. e. head over heels. 


ArTaur; King ArThur, A game used at sea, when near 
the line, or in a hot latitude." It is performed thus: A mai 
who is to represent king Arthur, RY dressed, having 
a large wig made out of oakum, or of some old swabs, is seated 
on the side, or over a large vessel of water, Every person in 
his turn is to be ceremoniously introduced to him, and to pour 
a bucket of water over him, crying, Hail, king Arthur! If 
during this ceremony the person introduced —_ or smiles 
(to which his majesty endeavours to excite him, by all sorts of 
ridiculous gesticulations), he changes place with, and then 
becomes, king Arthur, till relieved by some brother tar, who 
bas as little command over his muscles as himself. 


Anricrrs. Breeches; coat, waistcoat, and articles. 


Ask, or Ax uy Ax. A common reply to any question; still 
deemed wit at sea, and ſormerly at court, under the deno- 
mination of selling bargains, Sec BarGaix, ; 


Assis. An assignation. 


ATwAaxaStan Wexcn, or QuicuxQut vulTt. A forward 
girl, ready to oblige every man that shall ask her. 


AuxT. Mine aunt; a bawd or procuress; a title of eminence 


ſor the senior dells, who serve for instructresses, mid wives, 
Fe. for the dells, Cant. See Dlls. 


Avon 


F 


Avom pu yois Lay. Stealing brass weights off the counters 
of shops. Cant. 


Aurru. A church, 
AuTEeM BAwWIER. A parson. Cant. 


AvTEeM CACKLERS. I 6 
AvurTEN — Dissenters of every denomination, Cant. 


AuTem CacklE Tus. A conventicle or meeting-house foy 
dissenters. Cant. 


AuTem Dir rns. Anabaptists. Cant, 


Aurzu Divers, Pickpockets who practise in churches ; also 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor. Cant. 


AuTEen GocLers. Pretended French prophets. Cant. 


AuTem Mort. A married woman; also a female beggar 
=—_ several children hired or borrowed to excite charity. 
ant. 


AuTEeM Quavers. Quakers. 
AurEu Quaver Tus. A Quaker's mecting-house, Cant, 


A 
Basss in Tut WOOD. Criminals in the stocks, or pillory. 


Ban. Confused, unintelligible talk, such as was used at 
the buildiag the tower of Babel. * 


Back Birer. One who slanders another behind his back, i. e. 
in his absence. His bosom friends are become his back 
biters, said of a lousy man. 


Backed. Dead. He wishes to have the senior, or old square- 
toes, backed: he longs to have his ſather on six men's shoul- 
ders; that is, carrying to the grave. 


Back ur. His back is up, i. e. be is offended or angry; an 
expression or idea taken from a cat; that animal, when angry, 
always raising its back. An allusion also sometimes used to 
jeer a crooked man; as, So, Sir, I see somebody has offended 
you, for your back is up. 

| Bacon. 
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Bacox. He has saved his bacon; he has escaped. He has a 
good voice to beg bacon; a saying in ridicule fa bad voite. 3 

Bacox FAcED. Full faced. n 

Bacox FED. Fat, greasy. 

Back Gau, Playtr, A sodomite. 

Back Dook (Usnzr, or GENTLEMAN oF THE). The same. 


Bay BAA. One of his majesty's bad bargains ; a worth- 
less soldier, a malingeror. See MALINGEROR, 


| BavcGer. A term used for one burned in the hand. He bas got 


his badge, and piked; he was burned in the hand, * isat 
liberty. Cart. aA 


Babor Coves. Parish pensioners. W men 


Babekks. A crew of desperate villains who robbed Best 
rivers, into which they threw the bodies of those ER mur- 
dered. Cant. 1 248 


To BApSrR. To confound, perplex, or teize. 92 off: 
Bas. . He gave them the bag, i. e. left them, 14084 at 
Bas or Nairs. Hesquints like a bag of nails, i. e. bl 

are directed as many ways as the points of a bag of nails, 


The old Bac or Naits at Pimlico ; Ny the 2 
CHANALS, 


BaGcGace. Heavy baggage ; women and ehlren." Abo a 
familiar epithet for a woman; as, cunging baggage, wanton 


baggage, &c. 


Baxzre's Dozex. Fourteen ; that number of wolle being * 
lowed to the purchasers of a dozen. 5 


BAKER-KNzEE'D. One whose knees knock together in walk- 
ing, as if kneading dough, 

BALDERDASH. Adulterated wine. 

BAttocks. The testicles of a man or beast ; also a yolgat” 
nick name for a parson. 


Battum Raxcum. A hop or dance, where the woitien are 
all prostitutes. N. B. The company dance in their birth- day 
Suits. Morea 

Baisam. Money. 

Bam, A jocular imposition, the ame as a hapbee. See 
Hu unvc. 

To Bam. To impose on any one by a falsity ; also to jeer or 
make fun of any one. 

To Baxboozte. To make a fool of any one, to humbug or 
impose on him. 


+ . 


BANAOHAN. 


B A R 


Banaenax. He beats Banaghan; an Itish saying of one who 
tells wonderful stories. Perhaps Banaghan was a minstrel 
famous for dealing in the marvellous. 

Bax DBOX. Mine a-se on a bandbox ; an answer to the offer 
of any thing inadequate to the purpose for which it is prof- 
fered, like offering a bandbox tor a seat. 

Baxzury SToky or 4 Cock AN pA Butt. A roundabout, 
nonsensical story. | | | 

Ban DOG. A bailiff or his follower; also a very fierce mastiff: 
likewise, a bandbox; Cant. | | 

Baxporxs. A widow's mourning peak; also a musical in- 
strument. 

BaN ON. Great; a fine banging boy. | 


Baxo STRAw. A nick name for a thresber, but applied to all 
the servants of a farmer. | ; 


BaxxrueT CarT. A one-horse chaise, $aid to be so called 
by a Lord Chief Justice, from their being so ſrequently used 
on Sunday jaunts by extravagant shopkeepers and trades- 
men. | nity 

Baxkxs's Horsr, A hors famous for playing tricks, the pro- 
123 one Banks. It is mentioned in Sir Walter Raleigh's 

ist. of the World, p. 178; also by Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Ben Jonson. 


BaxTLinG, A young child. 


Baxyan Day. A sea term for those days on which no 
meat is allowed to the sailors: the term is borrowed from 
= Banyans in the East Indies, a cast that eut nothing that 

ad life. * 


Bar Tizro, or CurisTEnNED. Rum, brandy, or any other 
spirits, that have been lowered with water. 


Bars. That's the barber; a ridiculous and unmeaning 
phrase, in the mouths of the common people about the year 
1760, signifying their approbation of any action, measure, 
or thing. tact 

Bauner's Cual. She is as common as a barber's chair, in 
which a whole parish sit to be trimmed ; said of a prosti- 
8 a. 

Barnri's Stow, A standing pole and two wash-balls., 


BarGain, To sell a bargain; a species of wit, much in 
vogue about the Jatter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and frequently alluded wy Dean Swiſt, who sags the 


maids 


L 


maids of honour oſten amused themselves with it. It con- 
sistedd in the seller naming his or her hinder parts, in answer 
to the ion, What? which the buyer was artfully led to 
ask. As a specimen, take the following instance: A lady 
would come into a room full of company, appareatly in a 
fright, crying out, It is white, and follows me! On any of 
the aa 7d asking, What? she sold him the bargain, by 
saying, Mine a--e, | 
BarKEen. The sbopman of a bow-wow shop, or dealer in 
second-hand clothes, particularly about Monmouth-street, 
who walks before his master's door, and deafens every pas- 
senger with his cries of—Clothes, coats, or gowns—what 
875 want, gemmen ?—what d'ye buy? See Bow-wow 
HOP, 


Barxsuine, A member or candidate for Barkshire; said of 
one, troubled with a cough, vulgarly styled barking. 

BarkixG Iroxs. Pistols, from their explosion resembling the 
bow-wow or barking of a dog. Trial. 


Bann. A parson's barn ; never so full but there is still room 
for more. Bit by a barn mouse; tipsey, probably from an 
allusjon to barley, | 

Banxany; An old dance to a quick movement. See Cotton, 

- his Virgil Travesti ; where, speaking of Eolus, he has 
these lines : | n 


Bounce ery the port- holes, out they fly 
And make the world dance Rama. 


Barnacle, A good job, or snack eaxil got: also shell fish 
growing at the bottoms of ships; a bird of the goose kind ; 
an instrument like a pair of pincers, to fix on the noses of 
vicious horses whilst 4 a nick name for spectacles, 
and also for the gratuity given to grooms by the buyers and 
sellets of horses. ar 

Banxer Fever. He died of the barrel fever ; he killed him- 

self by drinking. | 

BarTHoLoOMEwW Bany, A person dressed up in a tawdry man- 
ner, like the dolls or babies sold at Bartholomew fair. 

Bax Wie. A wi bownegy a Dalmahoy and a double cauli- 
flower or. full = EE orgy beg | "HY 

Basxxr. An exclamation frequently made use of in cock-pits, 
at cock-fightings, where persons refusing or unable to pay 
their losings, are adjudged by that respectable assembly to be 

put into a basket suspended over the pit, there to remain 

during that day's diverslon: on the least demur to pay * — 
et 


B E A 


Basket is vociferated in terrorem. He grins like a basket of 

chips; a saying of one who is on the broad grin, 
BagxET-MAKING, The good old trade of basket - making: 

copulation, or making feet for children's stockings. 


Basr An. The child of an unmarried woman. 
BasTrandty GuLtion., A bastard's bastard. 


To nasTre. To beat. I'll give him his bastinge; rn beat 
him heartily. 


BasTixnG. A beating. 


BasToXADING. Beating any ane with a stick; from baton, « 
stick, formerly spelt baston. 


Batcn. We had a pretty batch of it last night; we had a 
hearty dose of liquor. Batch originally means the whole 
quantity of bread baked at one time in an oven. 


BartTNER. An ox: beef apt to batten or fatten those 
that eat it. * The cove — ushed the battner.; i, e. has 
killed the ox, 


BaTtcntLou's Fare, Bread and cheese and kisses. 
Barcutior's Sox. A bastard. 


BAaTTLE-ROYAL, A battle or bout at cudgels ar N 
wherein more than two persons are engaged: pechaps from 
its resemblance, in that particular, to more serious engage- 
ments ſought to settle royal disputes. 


Baubkaxs. A cat. Scotch. 

Ba waz. A halfpenny. Seotch. 

Bawznrrs, or Bawntrs. Trinkets; a man” $ esche 
Ba vo, A female procuress, 


Bawpy Basxer. The twenty-third rank of canters, who 
carry pins, tape, ballads, and obscene books to sell, but live 


”  mostly by stealing. Cant. 


11 . A very small bottle; short mensure 
being among the ma ny means used by the keepers of those 
houses, to gain what they call an honest livelihood : mee] 

- «this is one of the least —— the less they g give a man 
of their infernal beverages for his money, tle ladet they 

behave to him. be! 


Bay Wixpows, ' Old projecting windows, * e 


BAY AUD or Tr Tors. To ride bayard of ten toes, is to 
walk on ſoot,, Bayard was a horse famous in d ro- 
mances. 4 1 OILY oP ' 7! 

Brax. A justice We magistrate.” I * was > 

* J y . C 2 Bean. 
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Bean. One who contracts to deliver a certain par 
zum of stock in the public funds, on a future day, and 
"= ptice; or, in other words, sells what he has not got 
ke the buntsman i in the fable, who sold the bear's skin 
fore the bear was killed, As the bear sells the stock he is 
not possessec of, w the bull purchases what he has not money 
to pay for; but in case of any alteration in the price a = 


on. either party pays or receives the difference. Exc 


Alley. 

Bear-GArDen Jaw or Discourset. Rude, vulgar n 
such as was used at the bear-gardens. 

Bran Leaper. A travelling tutor. 

Brann Sriirr gn. A man much given to wenching. 


Branixos. I'll bring him to his bearings; ll bring him to 
reason. Seq term. 


Brasr. To drink like a beast, i. e. only when thirsty. 


Brasr with Two Backs, A man and woman in ne of 


copulation. Shakgpeare in Othello, 


BrarER Casts. Boots. Cant. | t dne 
Brauv-xAsTVY. A slovenly ſop;: one finely dressed, but dirty. 


Brav Tray. A loose stone in a pavement, undey Toe 
water lodges, and, on being trod upon, squirts it up, 
the great damage of white stockings; also a eee neatly 


| en, lying in wait for raw country $quires, 0 


— A piece of sea wit, sported in hot en 1 
am becalmed, the sail sticks to the mast; that is, my shirt 
sticks to my back. 


Beck. A beadle. See Henmanneck. 


Bep. Put to bed with a mattock, and tucked up with a gpade ; 


Said of one that is dead and buried, You will go up a 
"adder to bed, i. e. you will be hanged, In man . 
Jaces, persons hanged are made to mount up a ladder, w 
2 turned round or taken away; whence the rm, 
Turned off.“ 


EDAWBED ALL OV ru LACE. Vu ing © 
K — — in dothes Bally ht” N "s * any 
BzpronpsniRt; | am for Bedfordshire, i. e. for going to bed. 
Brpizzxxö. Dressed out, over- dressed, or awkwardly orna- 
g 3 
Brxr. To cry beef; to 2p the alarm, They harecried 


beef on us, Cant,—To be in a man's beef; to wound 9 
1443 wit 


** 


| 
| 
| 
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with a sword. To be in a woman's beef; to A 

knowledge of her. Say you bought your beef of me; a 

jocular request from a butcher to a fat man, impiying that 
| * credits e butcher who serves him. 

BET EArzz. A yeoman of the guards ;nstituted by Henry 
VII. Their fe was to stan the bouffet, or cup- 
board, thence called Bouffetiers, since corrupted to Beef 
Eaters. Others suppose they obtained this name-from the 
size of their persons, and the easiness of their duty, as hav- 
ing scarce more to do than to eat the king's beef. 


BeeTLE-2ROWED., One having thick projecting eyebrows. - 
BeETLE-HEADED, Dull, stupid. 
Beccar Maker. A publican, or ale-house keeper. 


Brogans Burtzrs. Stones. The beggars bullets began to 
fly, i. e. they began to throw stones. 


BeiiBy's Bari, He will dance at Beilby's ball, where the 
cheriff pays the music; he will be hanged. Who Mr. 
Beilby was, or why that r 50 called, remains 
with the quadrature of the circle, the discovery of the phi» 
— stone, and divers other desiderata yet undisco- 
ver 


Bercnu, All sorts of beer; that liquor being "yr to cause 
eructation. 


Brill, Book, and CAN Dr. cursed him with bell, 
book, and candle; an allusion to the popish form of excom- 


municating and anathematizing persons who hed ones 


the church, 


To ear THE es. Tocader ourpace all compictiins to 
be the principal in a body or society; an allusion/to the fore 
horse or leader of a team, whose harness is commonly orna- 
mented with a bell or bells. Some suppose it a term bor- 

- Fowed from an ancient tournament, where the victorious 
\ Knights bore away the belle or fair lady. Others denve it 
from a horse-race, or other rural CY Whey * 


were frequently given as prizes. | 
Ber rows. The lungs. | REST: 


Betitowtr, The town crier. 


Beti,y. His eye was bigger than his belly; a saying of a 
son at a able, who takes more on his plate hrs can pe 


BeiLyyuli, A hearty beating, sufficient to make a man 
yield or give out. A woman with child js * to have 
* he Au ö 


* 
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Berry Martin, 


B E T 


BILLY Cara. An apron. 

BeiLy Pita. The plea of pregnancy, n Adee by 
female felons capitally convicted, which they? take care to 
provide for, previous to their trials ; every gavl having, as 

| the Beggar's Opera informs us, one or more child getters, - 
*. - +65 Any wa <a 2 that. oe: Aj to 6 a 


BuuLy Tings. Ford of al vorts. 
BELL Wack. A noisy bullying fellow. 


Bei, WeTxtr, The chief or leader of a mob: an idea taken 
from a flock of sheep, where the wether has a hell about his 
neek. | 


Bexe, GCood,—Brxar. Better. Cant. 
Bux Bowsr. Good beer, or other strong liquor. Cant. 
Bx Cove, A good fellow. Can“. 

Bus DaaR MAN. Good night, Cant. 

Benz FrAxkkns. Counterfeiters of bills. Cant. 

Bent Ferakens or Gynes. Counterſeiters of Passes. | Cant. 
BzxzsmeLy. Worshipfully. Cant. 


4 


Ben, A fool. Cant. 

BrNISH. Foolish. b 

Bzwison. The beggar's benison ; May your , and wg 
never fail you, 

Benmubdas. A cant name for certain ahh in London, 
vileged against arrests, like the Mint in Southwark. 5 
— 4 

Bras, or Bxrrv. A small instrument FO vy werden. 
to force open doors. Bring bess and 45 instru- 
ment to force the door, 410 the dark lantern. A flasks 
like those for Florence wine, ate also called _ * 2, 

Bes, See Brown Bess. 2 672 

BeTHLEHEMITES. Christmas carol singers. 1 G 

Besr. To the best in Christendom, i. e. the . IT in 
Christendom; a health formerly much in de guess. 

Ber, A wager.— To Ber. To lay a wager. ia $i 

That's my eye, Betty Martin; an ® answer 
to any one that attempts to impose or bumbug. ; 

BeTwaTTLED. 8 confoun out of ont Senbes ; 

also bewrayed. * 25 a * 

vos . 
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BeveR. An aſternoon's luncheon ; also a fine hat; bevers ful 
making the best hats. 


Bxvgrace. Garnish money, or money for drink, demanited 
of any one having a new suit of clothes. 8 


Binus, A boatswuin's great axe. Sea term. 


BinLe OaTH. Supposed by the vulgar to be more binding 
than an oath taken on 2 Testament only, as being the 
bigger book, and generally containing b the Old and 
New Testament. 


Brvvy, or Cick-A- ani. A chicken, and figuratively a 
young wench. 


Bipkr, commonly pronounced Bippy. A kind of tub, con- 
trived for ladies to wash themselves, for which purpose "+ 
bestride it like a little French poney, or post-horse, i in 
France bidets. 


BizxxLy. Excellently. She wheedled $0 bienly ; che. coaxed 
or flattered so cleverly. French, 


Bx SOA, A sword. Bilboa in Spain was once famous for 
well-tempered blades ; these are N by Falstaff, where 
he Wenden the manner in which he lay in the buck-backet. 

; the Stocks. Cant, 

To =. To cheat. Let us bilk the rattling cove; let & 
cheat the hackney coachman of his fare. Cant. —Bilking 
coach man, a box-keeper, and a poor whore, were former 
among men of the town, thought gallant actions, 


Bix t or SALE. A widow's weeds. See Houst To LET, * 


BILLIxdseaTE Laxovact. Foul language, or abuse. Ba- 
lingsgate is the market where the fish- women assemble to pur- 
chase fish; and where, ia their dealings and disputes, they 


are ome what apt to leave decency and good manners a little 


on the . 


Bino. Cant.— Bing avast; Bio ed 
avast in a 2 — stole away in 12 night: ig we 40 


| Rumeville; shall we go to London? 
Bix Go. Brandy of other spirĩtuous liquor. Cant. 
Bingo Boy. A dram drinker. Cant. 

BME Moxr. A female dram drinker. Cant. 


'Bianactz Worn, A fine or affected word, which auen 
Jeeringly offer to chalk up'on the binnacle. 


"Bind Aub Bany. The sign of the eagle and chd. 
Bird-wiTTED. Iuconsiderate, thoughtless, easily imposed on. 
Binos 


B TT 
Burn Day Sir. He was in his birth-day suit, that js, 
Bisnor. A mixture of wine and water, 1 is put EY 
roasted orange. Also one of the largest of Mrs. Philips's 
purses, used to contain the others. + oxen 
Bisnor Ep, or To gisuor. A term among horse-dealers, for 
burning the mark into a horse's tooth, after he has lost it by 
age; by bishoping, a horse is made to appear younger than 
he is. It is a common saying of milk that is burnt to, th 
the bishop has set his foot in it. Formerly, when a bishop- 
panned through a village, all the inhabitants ran out of their 
uses to solicit his blessing, even leaving their milk &c, on 
the fire, to take its chance; which, when burnt to, was gaid 
to be bishoped. N er 2 43 
Bir. Money. He grappled the cull's bit; be seized the man's 
money. A bit is also the smallest current 5 0 Jamaica 
eqval to about sixpence sterling. 9 - on * 
Birch. A che dog, or doggess: the most offenave appellation 
that can be given to an English woman, even more provpki 
than that of whore, as may be gathered ff m the regular Bu- 
lin e or St.Giles's ans wer ] may be a whore, but can't 


a 


de d bitch.“ 1640-33816 ot 
To Bitcx. To yield, or give up an attempt through fear 
"Stari Bitch; t6 make tea, or do the 2 M 
performing a female part : bitch there standing for woman 
SPECIES for genus. : 1 0 Ae A, 2 * A 
BiTci Boony. A country wench. Military terms... 10 *. 
Bits. A cheat; also a woman's privities. The culb apt 
| _ mort's bite; the fellow enjoyed the wench heartily: 
"7 ant.” . * 4 0” 1 * g 5 
To Birr. To over-reach, or impose; also to steal. Cant. 
Biting was once esteemed a kind of wit, similar to the hum 
bug. An instance of it is given in the Spectator? A man 
under sentence of death having sold his body to a” surgeon 
rather below the market price, on receiving the money, vried, 
A dite! I am to be hanged in chains. — Lo bite the roger; 
o steal a portmanteau. To bite the wiper ; to steal a hand- 
kerchief. To bite on the bridle ;- to be pinched a 
to difficulties. Hark ye, friend, whether do they bite in the. 
collar or the cod- piece. a Water wit to anglers. 15 bi, * 
Bir ER. A wench whose js ready to bite ber i 
lascivious, rampant wench. "RD X 
| — 2 $ . Blas, 
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Bras, A tell- tale, or one incapable of keeping 8 secret. 


Brac aun waits, In writing. I have it in black and 
white; I have written evidence. | | 


Brack AgT. The art of picking a lock, Cant. | 
Back A-She. A copper * kettle. The pod — 


a-ses, Cant. 

Brack Book. He ig 3 in the black book, i. e. * a 
stain in his character. A black book is kept in most regi- 
ments, wherein the names of all persons ebend to 
ment are recorded. 


Byack Box. A lawyer. Cant. 


Btack Eve. We gave the bottle a black eye, i. e. drank it 
Amos up. He cannot say black is the white of my exe: he 
ennnot point out a blot in my character. 


Brack EI. The greatest drawback on the farmer is the 
* Black: fly, i. e. the parson who takes tithe of the harvest. 
BLack-cvard. A s6abby, dirty fellow; a term said to be 
derived from a number of dirty, tattered, and roguish boyss, 
ww attended at the Horse Guards, and Parade i in St, James's 
Park, to black the boots and shoes of the soldiers, or to do 
ary other dirty offices. These, from their constant attend- 
ce about the time of guard mounting, were nick-named - 
the black-guards. 


Mage Facs. | A Jug to drink out of, made of jcked, lea 


Back Joxs. A Jar tune to for te bur- 
den, ** Her bla Like and — — ! 
the black joke sguifies the monosyllable. See oNOSY Ls 

rann. 

Buack xis. Newcastle upon Tyne, whose rich coal-mines 
prove an Indies to the proprietors. 

Black LxdSs. A gambler or sharper on the turf or in the 
Fockepit; 60 called, perhaps, from their appearing generally 

in boots; or else from game cocks, whose legs are r 


Ri e ene The first Monday after the boek boys 
holidays, or breaking up, when they are to 89 to choc and 
— produce'or' repeat the tusks set them, 


Buer Muns. Hoods and scarves of alamode lutestring-. 
BLack 1 To Sin * black psalm; to cry; 46 
tut bo children. 3 it A Th nr 
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BIAck Sry. The Devil. 

Brac Stray,” Bene Carlo wine; also port. A tasls.of Jas 
bour imposed on soldiers at Gibraltar, as a —— 
small offences. 05 

Braxk. To look blank; to appear Avappoted or colt» | 
ſounded. 

Blaxxxv. He has licked: the Blarney stone; he ede! in the 
wonderful, or tips us the traveller. The blarney stone is a 
triangular stone on the very top of an ancient castle of that 
name, in the county of Cork in Ireland, extremely difficult 
of access; so that to have ascended to it, was considered as a 
proof of perseverance, courage, and agility, whereof many 
are supposed to claim the honour who never achieved the 
adventure: and to tip the blarney, is figuratively used for 
telling a marvellous story, or falsity; and | als ometimes to 
express flattery. Irish. 

ADLAS ED FEAITaWor Buiusrox k. An abandoned rogus 
or prostitute. Cant. 


To Buasr. To curse. 

BrArzR. A Calf, Cant. T0 on 
Brracutep Mort. A mann * 
BL.EATERs. Those cheated by Jack in a — 2 


Jack id a Box. 
BAT CutaT. A cheep. Cant. rant 
BLEeAaTixG Ric, Sheep stealing. Cant. oil . 


BLzzpinG Culty. One who parts easily with his money, Or 
bleeds freely. 

BL ezving New. A metaphor borrowed from fish, which will 
not bleed Ny ＋ * 


Br Essik C. uantity over and above the measure, 
usually given * by hu ters dealing in peas, beans * * 
vegetables. 


Brew Joux. Ash of after-wort. 

Blix o. A ſeint, pretence, or shift. 

BI Cugtkxs. The breech. Buss blind cheeks ; kiss ming 
— 


Blix Excuse. A or incufficient excuve. PL IM 
house, lane, or alley ; an obscure, or little-known or fre- 


quented ale-house, lane, or alley. 
Bix HAxrEAs. Beggars counterſeiting blindpess, playing 


on fiddles, &c, 


— 
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BI InbUlx's Burr. A play used by children, where one 
being blinded by a handkerchief bound over his eyes, at- 
tempts to seize any one of the company, who all endeavour 
to avoid him; the person caught must be blinded in his 
stead. 

BiiNbMAx's Holipay. Night, darkness. 

Brocx Hovses, Prisons, houses of correction, &c. 

Boop. A riotous disorderly fellow. 

Buoop ron BLOOD. A term used _ tradesmen for bartering 
the different commodities in which they deal. Thus a hatter 

ſurnishing a hogier with a hat, and taking payment in stock- 
ings, is said to deal blood for blood 

Br.oovy Back, A jeering appellation for a roldier, alluding 
to his scarlet coat. 

Bros or BLowzx, The pretended wife of a bully, or shop- 
lifter. Cant. 


To Bror Tur Skme AxD Jark Ir. To stand engaged or 
bound for any one. Cant. 


Brow. He has bit the blow, i. e. be has stolen the goods, 
Cent. 
Blown or Brown, A mistress or whore of a IR 
the scamp. 
To Brow rue Grounsits, To lie with a woman on the 
floor. Cant. 


_ THE Gan, To confess, or impeach'a confederate. 
nl. 


Blow-Ur. A discovery, or the con fusion occasioned by one. 


A BLowst, or BLowsABELLA. A woman whose hair is 
disbevelled, and hanging about her face; a slattern. 


Bruner, The mouth. —!I have stopped the cull's blubber ; We. 


have stopped the fellow's mouth; meant either by Veslos 


or murdering him. 
To Brusper, To cry. 
To sront Brunner, Said of a large coarse n, who 
exposes her bosom. 


BiuszxR CHrrks. Large flaccid cheeks, hanging like the 
fat or blubber of a wh 


Bux. To look blue; to be confounded, terrified, or digap- 
pointed. Blue as a razor; perhaps, blue as azure. 


- Buvz:Boar, A venereal bubo. 
D 2 Bur 
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Bro Deviis. Lr ene, 47 2.44 | 3&6 


Brue FAG. He has hoisted the blue 1 7 61 bas 1 
menced publican, or taken a public house, an allusion to 


_ blue aprons worn by publicans. See 2 oF TUE 
Lux. 3 


Bro Ax D ORANGE. This society, Taf. ee Loyal 
h 


— 1 met, 1742, at Kouli s head, * 
e 


Brun Pioroxs. Thieves who steal lead off houses and 
churches. Cant. 


Brus PLumB. A bullet,—Surſeited with a blue 8 
wounded with a bullet. A sortment of George Ri blue 
plumbs; a volley of ball, shot from soldiers firelocks. 


Buuz Six. A person begotten on a black woman by a white 
man. One of the blue squadron ; any one having à cross of 
the black breed, or, as it is termed, a lick of the tar brush. 


Buuz Tae, or Sxy Brun. Gin. K | 
Brurr. Fierce, surly. He looked as bluff as bull beef. 
BlurrEx. An inn-keeper. Cant. | 


BLuxperBuss. A short gun, with a wide b bore, for eros 
_ - Slugs; also a stupid, blundering fellow. | 


BuuxT., Money. Cant. 
To BLusrtter. To talk big, to hector or bully. - 


Bo aui Scuool, Bridewell, Newgate, or any other pri- 
son, or house of correction. 


Bos. A chopliſter's assistant, or one that receives and carries 
off stolen goods. All is bob; all is safe. Cant. 

Bosyep. Cheated, tricked, disappointed. 

Bossisy. Smart, clever, spruce. 


Bos\sray. A rope which holds the bowsprit to As ator or 
cutwater. Figuratively, the frenum of a man's yard. 


Bos Tait. A lewd woman, or one that plays with her, tail; 
also an impotent man, or an eunuch, "ag, rag, an b. 
Pr tail; a mob of att sorts of low people. To sbiſt one's bob; 
to move off, or go away. To bear a bob; to join in chorus 
with any singers. Also a term used by the . _ 
for u partridge. {2 ; 
— The foot "Bowe or king 8 body grants. 
- Bovy: SnaTCHens. Bum bailiffs. 12 9 


Bop or DivixiTY nouxD 18 Buack Carr. A parson. 
8 Boo 
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Bos Laxper. An Irisbman; Ireland being .famous for its 
.. mb bogs, which furnish the chief fuel 3 
kingdom, _ 
Ho Tzorrrx. The $ame- - 


Boo Hour. The necessary house. 


" Bog Latin, Barbarous Latin. Tri. —See Dos Latix 


and AroTHECARIES LArix. 


| Bogy. Ask bogy, i. e. ask mire a-se, Sea wit. 


— 


Bon. Said to be the name of a Danisb general, who 80 terri- 
fied his opponent Foh, that he caused him to bewray him- 
self. Whence, when we smell a stink, it is customary to 
exchim, Foh ! i.e. I smell general Foh. He cannot say 


Boh to a goose; i. e. he is a cowardly or sheepish fellow. 


| Bop. Bold as a miller's shirt, which every day takes a rogue 


by the collar. 
Bot r. A blunt arrow. 


Bott Uynicat. As erect, or strait up, as an arrow set on 
its end. . 8 


To Borr. To run suddenly out of one's house, or hiding- 
place, through fear ; a term borrowed from a rabbit-warren, 
where the rabbits are made to bolt, by sending ferrets into 
their burrows; we set the house on fire, and made him bolt. 
To bolt, also means to swallow meat without chewing: the 
farmers' servants in Kent are famous for bolting large * 
| tities of pickled pork. 


BorTzer or Waite Frraks, or Tue MixT. One that peeps 
- out, but dares not venture abroad for fear of arrests. 


Box Box. The mouth. Shut your done box; chut * 


mouth. 
Box Picker. A footman. a6 


Bord. Seized, apprehended, taken op by a consable. Cant. 


Bolus. A nick name for an apothecary. 

Box SerTER. A hard-trotting horse. 

-Boowy, or Doc Boony. An aukward lout, IONS or 
country fellow, See CLopyoeyerr and Lour.—A bitch 
- booby; a country wench, 


Boosy Huren. A one-horse _ nod buxyy, or 
leathern bottle... _ * 


Book-XEEPER, One who never returns — * 
Out of one's books; out of one's favour, 


Boor 


4 
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Booy Cavern The berrant ut ud inn whose buaitiess it 
to clean the boots of the guests. 


Boors. The youngest officer in a regimental mess, key 
duty it is to skink, that is, to tir the fire, snuff the candles, 
and ring the bell, See Sxixx.—T'o ride in any one's old - 
boots; to marry or keep his cast-off mistress. 

Boory. To pla booty ; cheatin lay, where the | 
purposely avoids winning. * nn 

Bo-vrEr. One who sometimes hides himself, and sometimes 
appears publicly abroad, is said to Play at bo-peep. Also 
one who lies perdue, or on the watc 


RACHY oldmg wine - 
2 meg goats; 
Bab. A vhilling. A half borde; 4" | , 
Bozvrrto. A bawdy-house. 6 38 
Bore. A tedious, troublesome man or woman, one who 


bores the ears of his hearers with an uniateresting tale; a 
term much in fashion about the years 1780 and 17814. 


Born unDEr A ThrEEPENNY HAMTENXY PLANET, NEVER: 
ron WORTH A GROAT. Said of any person ene 
unsuccessſul in his attempts or proſession. 339% 5 

Borer. A nick name for a taylor. e 

FCornzarb, or BoTH-EantD. Talked to at both ears by dif- 
ferent persons at the same time, confounded, confused. Tok 
phrage. 

Bornutrams. A convivial society. e 

BoTTLE-HEADED. Void of wit. La ell 

Boron. A polite term for the posteriors. Alﬀo, i in "hes 
sporting sense, strength and spirits to support fatigue ; as. 2 
bottomed horse. Among bruisers it is used to express a hardy 


ſellow' who will bear a good beating. The bottom of 
woman's tu quoque; the crown of her head. 


Nor rourzss Pir. The monosyllable. * 

Boudus. He is up in the boughs; he is in a passion. * 

To Bouxee. To brag or N also to tell an improbable 
story. 

Boxen. A large man or woman; eb 4 ſe. 

Bouxeing CurtxT. A bottle; from the explosion! in drawing 


8 
. 


the cork. Cant. 
Bouss. A purse. Cant. 
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Bouxe NEN. A cut-purse. Cant. Formerly purses were 
worn at the girdle, from whence they were cut. 

Boose, or Bovse, Drink. | 

Boosey.. Drunk. 


BowsrxnG Ken. An ale-hovse or gin-shop. 
Bowserir, The nose, from its being the most projecting 
part of the haman face, as the bowsprit is of a ship. | 


Bow-wow. The childish name for a dog; also a jeering ap- 
pellation for a man born at Boston in America. 


Bow-wow MuTTox. Dog's flesh. 


Bow-wow Stor. A salesman's shop in Monmouth-street; 0 
aſſed because the servant barks and the master bites. Soe 
ARKER. ; | 


Bowyer. One that draws a long bow, a dealer in the mar- 
vellous, a teller of improbable stories, a liar : perhaps from 
the wouderful shots frequently boasted of by archers. 


To Box rur Comyrass. To say or t the mariner's com- 
pass, not only backwards or forwards, but also to be able to 
answer any and all questions respecting its divisious. Sea term. 

To Box Tur JIrsunr, and cer Cock Roacurs. Ax 
term for masturbation; a crime, it is said, much practised 
by the reverend fathers of that society. 

Brace. The brace tavern; a room in the S. EK. corner of 


the King's Bench, where, for the convenience of prisoners 


AG thereabouts, beer purchased at the tap-house was 

retailed at a halfpenny per pot advance. It was kept by tee 
brothers of the name of 
Brace. 

BrAackrert-rAced. Ugly, hard- featured. 

Baacerr. Mead and ale sweetened with honey. 

BaAaGGADO cio. A vain-glorious fellow, a boaster. 

Baaixs. If vou had as much brains as guts, what a clever 
fellow zou would be! a saying to a stupid fat fellow. To 

have some guts in his brains; to know something. 

Brax-yacepd. Freckled. He was christened by a baker, he 
carries the bran in his face. 


Ba Ax Dbv-rAckb. Red-faced, as if from drinking brandy. ” 


Partridge, and thence. called the 


” ** . - 


| Brandy, Brandy is Latin for a goose; a memento to prevent 


the animal from rising in the stomach by a glass of the good 
Preature. ie FE 
Brat, A child or infant. 


Baa v. 
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Bray. A. vicar.of Bray; one who frequently changes his 
principles, always siding with the strongest party: an allu- 
sion to a vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, commemorated in a 
well-known ballad for the pliability of his conscience. 


BrAaZzEx-FACED. Bold-faced, shameless, impudent. 


Brean Ax D BuTTER Fasxion. One slice upon the other. 
John and his maid were caught lying bread and butter 
ſashion.— To quarrel with one's bread and butter; to act 

- contrary to one's interest, To know on which side one's 
bread is buttered ; to know one's interest, or what is best for 
one. It is no bread and butter of mine; I have no business 
with it; or rather, I won't intermeddle, because | shall get 
nothing by it. 

Bazap and BETTEN Wartrhouse, Ranelagh. 


BrZzAK-TEETH Wonns, Hard words, difficult to pro- 
nounce. . 

Bar AKN Suixns. Borrowing money; perhaps from the figu- 
rative operation being, like the real one, extremely disagree- 
able to the patient. 


 Buzap. Employment. Out of bread ; out of employment. 
In bad bread; in a disagreeable scrape, or situation. 

Bnzap BAskrr. The stomach; a term used by boxers. I 
took him a punch in his bread basket; i. e. I gave him a 
blow in the stomach. 

Barasr Frerr. He or she belongs to the breast fleet; i. e. is 
a Roman catholic ; an appellation derived from their custom 
of beating their. breasts in the conſession of their sins. 


Bnrrccurs. To wear the breeches; a woman who governs 
her husband is said to wear the breeches. | 

Batreurs Biote, An edition of the bible printed in 1398, 
wherein it is *aid that Adam and Eve sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves breeches. | 


Anxzze. Jo raise a breeze; to kick up a dust or breed a dis- 
turbaoce. . , 


Bul bak. Jo make a bridge of any one nose; to push the 
bottle past him, so as to deprive him of his turn of filling his 
glass; to pass one over. | qty 


Brim, (Abbreviation of Brimstone.) An abandoned woman; 
perhaps originally only a passionate or irascible woman, 
compared to brizstone for its iaflammability. 


BarsKET Brarznu. A Roman catholic, See Bneasr Frier 
and Cnaw Tuvwupea. | 


os Br:3r0 
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Baisrol Mak. A Spanish wine called herr; much drunk 
at that place, particularly in the morning. 


BroGanten. One who has a strong Irish pronunciation or 
accent. 


093% 7 — 


Brocue., A Se kind of shoe without a heel, worn in 
Ireland, aud figuratively used to signify the Irish accent. 


BrAbE. A soldier. 
Buskix. A player. 
Bux G. A brewer. 
Corr. A serjeant at law, 
GussET., A pimp. 
Quilt. An author, 
STrixnG., A fiddler. 

og 22 2:7 Waie. A coachman. 


BroTHER OF THE 


BroTntR STARLING, One who lies with the same woman, 
that'is, builds in the same nest. 


BaobenroxtAx. A boxer; ; a disciple of Broughton, ho 
Was a beef. eater, and once the best boxer of his day. 


BroWs Biz. A soldier's firelock. To hug brown Bess; to 
carry a firelock, or serve as a private soldier. 


Bao] Georce, An ammunition loaf. 
Browx Mayan, or Miss Baowx. The monosyllable. 
ente Said of one absent, in a reverie, or thought: 


* 
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Bauis kx. A boxer, one skilled in the art of boxing; Amen 

inferior workman among chagers, 

BzvisinG, or rather BRWIs IG, Tut BZD. Bewraying the 
ed; from 


Brewes, or Browres, The fat scum from the pot in which 
salted beef is boiled, 


To Bauen. To run away, Let us buy a brush and . 
let us go away or off, To have a brush with a woman; 
to lie with her. To have a brush with a man ; to fight with 


vt 
vie him. 


Babsurk. A bumper, a full glass. See BUMPER, 
Bos, Strong peer. 


Buaoas. A drinking bowl ; a great drinker; a thief 


that steals plate — public 2 Cant. 


2 N The party cheated, perhaps from his being | 
e an al 


r bubble, filled with worthy, which are only wind, 
N of real property. 


«wif 


To 
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To Buzziz. To cheat. 


To Bar Tux BBL. To _ against the general rule, 
that he who lays the odds must always be adjudged the loser; 
this is restricted to betts laid for liquor. 


BusBBsLy Jock. A turkey-cock. Scotch. 


BuBBLE AND SQUEAK. Beef and cabbage fried together. It 
is so called from its bubbling up and squeaking whilst over 
the fire. 


Buse. The venereal disease. 


Buck. A blind horse; also a gay debauchee. 
To nu A Buck. Jo poll a bad vote at an election. Ir:isk 


term. 
Buck Bait. Bail given by a sharper for one of the gang. 


A Buck or THE FirsT Heap, One who in debauchery 
surpasses the rest of his companions, a blood or choice spirit. 
There are in London divers lodges or societies of Bucks, 
formed in imitation of the Free Masons : one was held at the 
Rose, in Monkwell-street, about the year 1750. The presi- 
dent is styled the Grand Buck. — A buck sometimes signifies 


a cuckold. 
Buck's Face. A cuckold, 


Buck Fircn, A lecherous old fellow. 

Buctzex. A bully. Irish. 

Bockrr. To kick the bucket ; to die. 

Bucxixcen's Boor. The monosyllable. Matthew Buck- 
inger was born without hands and legs; notwithstanding 
which he drew coats of arms very „ and could write 
the Lord's Prayer within the compass of a shilling: he was 
married to a tall handsome woman, and traversed the coun- 
try, shewing himself for money. 

Bobo, or SxeaxixG BupGe., One that slips into houses in 
the dark, to steal cloaks or other clothes. Also lambs” fur, 
formerly used for doctors' robes, whence they were called 
budge doctors. Standing budge ; a thief's scout or spy. 

To Bupce. To move, or quit one's station. Don't budge 
from hence; i. e. don't move from hence, stay here. 


BupcetT. A wallet, To open the budget; a term used to 
8signily the notification of the taxes required by the minister 
for the expences of the ensuing year; as, To-morrow the 
minister will go to the house, and opea the budget. 


Burr. A dog. Buſe's nob; a dog's head. Cart. 
Buyzx 
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Bort Nagra. A dog stealer. Cant. 
Bury, All in buff; stript to the skin, stark naked. 


Burr. To stand buff; to stand the brunt. 


Buyryer. One that steals and kills horses and dogs for their 
skins; also an inn-keeper: in Ireland it signifies a boxer. 


BuyyLe-neaped. Confused, stupid. 


Bog. A nick name given by the Irish to Englishmen; bugs 
having, as it is said, been introduced into Ireland by the 
English. 

To Bus, * A cant word among journeymen hatters, signifying 

the exchanging some of the dearest materials of which a 
hat is made for others of less value. Hats are composed of 
the ſurs and wools of divers animals, among which is a small 
portion of bevers' fur, Bugging, is stealing the bever, and 
substituting in lieu thereof, an equal weight of some cheaper 
ingredient.—Bailiffs who take money to postpone or refrain 
the serving of a writ, are said to bug the writ, 


Buc-HuxTtr. An vpholsterer. 
BucaBoo, A scare-babe, or bully-beggar. 


Bucarocx, Comely, handsome. Lied. 
Buccy. A one-horse chaise. 


Bucurkx. A little yelping dog. 


Burk and Fur. Two pickpockets; the bulk jostles the 
party to be robbed, and the file does the business. 


Bu.ktr. One who lodges all night on a bulk or projection 
before old-fashioned — ö | 
Bort. An Exchange Alley term for one who buys stock on 

speculation for time, i.e. agrees with the seller, called a 
— to take a certain sum of stock at a future day, at a 
stated price: if at that day stock fetches more than the price 
agreed on, he receives the difference; if it falls, or is cheaper, 
he either pays it, or becomes a lame duck, and waddles out 

of the Alley. See Lame Duck and Bear. 


Built. A blunder; from one Obadiah Bull, a blundering 
lawyer of London, who lived in the reign of Henry VII. : 
by a bull, is now always meant a blunder made by an Irish- 
man. A bull was also the name of false hair formerly much 
worn by women. To look like bull beef, or as bluff as bull 
beef; to look fierce or surly. Towa bull, a great whore- 
master. 6 : 


Buri Brecan, or Burr 7 as An imaginary being 
2 wit 


BUM 


with which children are threatened by servants and nurses, 
like raw head and bloody bones. 


Bort Carr. A great hulkey or clumsy fellow. See HuL- 
KEV. | 

Bui Cnin, A fat chubby child. 

Bui. Docs. Pistols. 

Bolt's Eys. A crown piece. 


Bort's Frar nn. A horn : he wears the bull's ſeather; he 
is a cuckold. | 


To BuLLock. © To hector, bounce, or bully. 


ButLy. A cowardly fellow, who gives himself airs of great 
bravery. A bully buff cap; a hector. See Hector. 


BuLLy Back. A bully to a bawdy-house ; one who is kept 
in pay, to oblige the frequenters of the house to submit to 
the impositions of the mother abbess, or bawd ; and who 
also sometimes pretends to be the husband of one of the 
ladies, and under that pretence extorts money from green- 


horns, or ignorant young men, whom he finds with her. See 
GREENHORN, 


BuiLy Cock. One who ſoments quarrels in order to rob the 
persons quarrelling. 


BuiLy Ruyriaxns, Highwaymen who attack passengers with 
oaths and imprecations. 


Bury Trnay. A brave man, with a mild or effeminate ap- 
pearance, by whom bullies are frequently taken in. 

Bum. The breech, or backside. 

Bum Baitiee. A sheriff's officer, who arrests debtors ; 80 
called perhaps from following his prey, and being at their 
bums, or, as the vulgar phrase is, hard at their a-ses. Black- 


stone says, it is a corruption of bound bailiff, from their being 
obliged to give bond for their good behaviour, 


Bum BrvusyerR., A schoolmester. 


Bum Boat. A boat attending ships to retail greens, drams, 
&c. commonly rowed by a woman; a kind of floating 
chandler's shop. 


Bum Fopper. Soft paper for the necessary house or tor- 
checul. | 


Bumripptr, The backside, the breech. See Ans Musrca, 


BumBo. Brandy, water, and sugar; also the n 
the private parts of a woman. . 


Beukix. A raw country fellow. 


name for 
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Bunurbp. Arrested. 


Bumyer, A full glass; in all likelihood from its convexity 
or bump at the top; some derive it from a full glass for- 


merly drunk to the health of the pope—au bon pere. 


Bumyeixno., A ceremony performed on boys perambulating 
the bounds of the parish on Whit-monday ; when they have 
their posteriors bumped against the stones marking the 
boundaries, in order to fix them in their memory. 


Bux. A common name for a rabbit, also for the monosylla- 
ble. To touch bun for luck ; a practice observed among 
Sailors going on a cruize. 

BuxpiinG, A man and woman sleeping in the same bed, he 
with his small cloths, and she with her petticoats on; an ex- 
pedient practised in America on a scarcity of beds, where, 
on such an occasion, husbands and parents frequently per- 
mitted travellers to bundle with their wives and daughters. 


Box vewarDs. Said of a person lying on his face. 


Buxs your Eye. Drink a dram ; strictly speaking, to drink 
till one's eye is bunged up or closed. 


BuxT. An apron, 

To Bux r. To run against, or jostle. 

BuxTer., A low dirty prostitute, half whore and half beggar. 
BuxTLixnGs. Petticoats. Cant. 

Bunx Causr. A jocular name for a baker. 


Burx Tre KEN. Strollers living in an alehouse without pay- 
ing their quarters, are said to burn the ken. Cant. 


' BurxixG True PARADE. Warning more men for a guard 
than were necessary, and excusing the supernumeraries for 
money. This was a practice formerly winked at in most 
garrisons, and was a very considerable perquisite to the adju- 
tants and serjeant majors ; the pretence for it was, to purchase 
coal and candle for the guard, whence it was called burning 
the parade. | 


Bun xn SHame. A lighted candle stuck into the parts of a 
woman, certainly not intended by nature for a candlestick. 


Burner, He is no burner of navigable rivers, ; i.e. he is no 
conjurer, or man of extraordinary abilities; or rather, he is 
but a simple fellow. See TuAuks. 


Bunxr. Poxed orclapped. He was sent out a sacrifice, and 
came home a burnt offering; a saying of seamen who have 
caught the venerea] disease abroad, He has burnt his 
fingers; be has suffered by meddling. 


Burr, 
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Bunk. A hanger on, or dependent: an allusion to the field 
burrs, which are not easily got rid of. Also the Northum- 
brian pronunciation: the people of that country, but chiefly 
about Newcastle and Morpeth, are said to have a burr in 
their throats, particularly called the Newcastle burr. 


BusnzL Bussy. A full-breasted woman. 

Busx. A piece of whalebone or ivory, formerly worn by 
women, to stiffen the fore part of their stays: hence the 
toast Both ends of the busk. 


Buss BOGA. An old superannuated fumbler, whom none 
but beggars will suffer to kiss them. 


Bus-NApPER. A constable. Cant. 
Bus-xaryer's Kxxchix. A watchman, Cant. 


Busy, As 1 in a high wind; as busy as a hen 
with one chick. 

BuTcutr, A jocular exclamation used at sea, or by soldiers 
on a march, when one of their comrades falls down ; and 
means—Butcher ! butcher ! where are you? here is a calf 
that has the staggers, and wants bleeding. n 

Borenrx's Dos. To be like a butcher's dog, i. e. lie by the 
beef without touching it; a simile often applicable to mar- 
ried men. 

BuTcurr's MearT, Meat taken up on trust, which continues 
the butcher's till paid for. ; 

BuTcurn's Horse, That must have been a butcher's horse, 
by his carrying a calf so well; a vulgar joke on an awkward 


BuTT. A dependant, poor relation, or simpleton, on whom 
all kinds of practical jokes are played off; and who serves as 
a butt for all the shafts of wit and ridicule. | 

BuTTEzx. A butter; an inch of butter, that commodity being 
sold at Cambridge by the yard, in rolls of about an inch dia- 
meter. The word is used plurally, as—Send me a roll and 
two butters, 

BotTTzer Box. A Dutchman, from the great quantity of but- 
ter eaten by the people of that country. ; 


To Burr ERA BERT. To double or treble it. 

BuTTertD Bon. One lying with a woman that has just lain 
with another man, is said to have a buttered bun, 

BuTTEer Tettrn. Large broad fore teeth. 


BuTTEr axD Eds Trot, A kind of short jogg trot, such 
as is used by women going to market, with butter and eggs. 
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he looks as if butter would not melt in her mouth, yet I 
warrant you cheese would not choak her; a saying of a de- 
mure-Jooking woman, of suspected character. Don't make 
butter dear ; a gird at the patient angler. 


Bur rock. A whore, Cant. - 
BuTTock Brokxtr, A bawd, or match-maker. Cant. 
Bor rock Bait. The amorous congress. Cant. 


N AND File, A common whore and a pickpocket, 
ant, 


Bur rock Ax Twaxc, or A Down Burrock Au Suan 
Fitz, A common whore, but no pickpocket. 


BuTTox, A bad sbhilling, among coiners. His a-ze makes 
buttons; he is ready to bewray himself through fear. Cant. 


BuzMax, A pickpocket. Cant. 


Buzza. To buzza one, is to challenge him to pour out all 
the wine in the bottle into his glass, undertaking to drink 
it, should it prove more than the glass will hold: it is 
commonly suid to one who hesitates to empty a bottle that 
js nearly out, Some derive it from bouze all, i. e. drink it 


BuzzarD. A simple fellow. A blind buzzard ; a purblind 
man or woman, | | ce 


Byz Brow. A bastard. 


C. 
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Caparranans. The very honourable order of Ca- 
ballarians was held at the Magpye Tavern, without Bishops- 


gate, 

Cannace. Cloth, stuff, or silk, purloined by taylors from 
their employers, which they deposit in a place called hel!, or 
their eye : from the first, when taxed with their knavety, the 
equivocally swear, that if = have taken any, they wis 
they may find it in Ac; or, alluding to the — — 
that What they have over and above is not more they 


could 
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could put in their eye. When the scrotum is relaxed or 
whiffled, it is said they will not cabbage. 

* A sh-te- fire, a furious braggadocio or bully 
huff. 


Cackrz. To blab, or discover secrets. The cull is leaky, 
and cackles; the rogue tells all. Cant. —See Leaky. 


CackLEers KEN. A hen roost. Cant, 
CackLing Carats, Fowls. Cant. 
Cacktixe FarTs, Eggs. Cant. 
CarrFan. Cheese. Cant, 


CAS. To cagg; a military term used by the private soldiers, 
signifying a * vow or resolution not to get drunk for a 
certain time; or, as the term is, till their cagg is out; which 
vow is commonly obserted with the strictest exactness. Ex. 
I have cagg'd myself for six months. Excuse me this time, 
and Iwill cagg myself for a year, This term is also used in 
the same sense among the common people of Scotland, where 
it is performed with divers ceremonies. 


Cad Maccs. Old Lincolnshlre geese, which having been 
plucked ten or twelve years, are sent up to London to ſeast 
the cockneys. 

Carr, or Caxty, A foolish ſellow. 


Carr-sxix FivpLE, A drum.—To smack calf's-skin; to kiss 
the book in taking an oath. Jt is held by the St. Giles's 
casuists, that by Kkising one's thumb instead of smacking 
calf's skin, the guilt of taking a false oath is avoided. 

Carves, His calves are gone to grass; a saying of a man 
with slender legs without calves. Veal will be cheap, calves 
fall; said of a man whose calves fall away, 

Carves Heap Cru. A club instituted by the Independents 
and Presbyterians, to commemorate the decapitation of King 
Charles J. Their chief fare was calves heads; and they 
drank their wine and ale out of calves sculls, 


CatizoGus. Rum and spruce beer, an American beverage. 
CatLr. A cloak or gown. Cant. E 
Campuipce Fortune. A wind-mill and a water-mill, used 


to signify a woman without any but personal endowments, 
"CanmBripce Oak. A willow. 


CaMERAaDE. A chamber fellow; a Spanish military term. 
Soldiers were in that country divided into chambers, five 

+ men making a chamber, whence it was generally used to 
gignify companion, | | 

CAMESA, 


S 


Cum. A chirt or it. Cont; Sons. 
Caur CaxDrksxickx. A bottle, or soldier's bayonek. 


CAaMPBELL's ACADEMY. The hulks or lighters, on board 
which felons are condemned to hard labour. Mr. Campbel 
was the first director of them. See Academy and FLOAT- 
ING ACADEMY. | | | 


Canary BirD. A jail bird, a person used to be kept in 4 
cage; also, in the canting sense, guineas. ö 
CanDLEsTICKs. Bad, small, or untunable bells. Hark ! how 
the candlesticks rattle. | A 


Caxpy. Drunk. Irish. | | | 
Caxx. To lay Cane upon Abel; to beat any one with a cane 


* 


Cx k. Dumb. 0 . 2 telrs 
CaxxikEN. A small can; also, in the canting sense, the 
ee ak 195 
Caxr. An hypocrite, a double-tongued palavering fellow. 
See PALLAVER, | 20 
Car. To cant; to toss or throw: as, Cant a «ug into your 
bread room; drink a dram. Sea wit. | a 
CaxTicLe. A patish clerk. | A | 
CANnTIiNG. Preaching with a whining, affected tone, perbapy 
a. corruption of chaunting ; some derlve it from Andre 
Cant, a famous Scotch preacher, - who used that whining 
manner of expression. Also a kind of gibberish used by 
thiev a. and gypsies, called like wise pedlars French, the slang. 
Kc. . L ; 


CaxTERs, or Tur Cantixo Crtw. Thieves, beggars, and 
gybeies, or any others using the canting lingo. See Lixca, 


CanTErBUrY STORY. A long roundabout tale. 


To Car. To take one's oath. Iwill cap downright; I will 
swear home. Ct. | 


To Car.” To take off one's bat or cap. To cap the quadrangle; 
a lesson of humility, or rather servility, taught undergra- 
duates at the university, where they are obliged to cross the 
area of the college cap in band, in reverence to the Fellows 
who sometimes walk there. The same ceremony is observed 
on coming on the quarter deck of ships of war, although dio 
officer should be on it. 1 2 0 

Car AcquainTancet. Persons slightly acquainted, or only 

80 far as (mutually to salute with the hat on meeting. A 
woman who endeavours to attract the notice of any particulat 

man, is said to vet her cap at him. 
* Cars 
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Carer Mzxcnany. A dancing master, or hop merchant; 
marchand des capriolles. French term. To cut capers; to 
leap or jump in dancing. See Hoy Mercaant. | 

Carrma VErses. Repeating Latin verses in turn, beginning 

with the letter with which the last speaker left off. 

Caron. A castrated cock, also an eunuch. 

CarnicornirFieDd, Cuckolded, hornified. 

Carsize. To overturn or reverse. He took his broth till he 
capsized ; he drank till he fell out of his chair. Sea term. 


Captain. Led captain; an humble dependant in a great 


family, who, for a precarious subsistence, and distant hopes 
of preferment, suffers every kind of indignity, and is the butt 
of oy species of joke or ill. humour. e mall provision 
made for officers of the army and navy, in time of peace, 
obliges many in both services to occupy this wretched sta- 
tion. The idea of the appellation is taken from a led 
horse, many of which, for magnificence, appear in the teti- 
nues of great personages on solemn occasions, such as pro- 
cessions, &c. | oF | 


Taz CAPTAIN 18 COME, OR AT HOME, The catamenia are 


come down. 


Cara Coryenrronne's Carw, All officers; a saying 


of a company where every one strives to rule. 


Carr Hackun. A blustering bully. 


Car rain LituTENANT. Meat between veal and beef, the 
flesh of an old calf; a military simile, drawn from the officer 


. » of that denomination, who has only the pay of a lieutenant, 


with the rank of captain: and 80 is not entirely one or the 
other, but between both, | 1 

Carram Popp. A celebrated master of a puppet-shew, in 
Ben Jonson's time, whose name became a common one to 
signiſy any of that fraternity. 


Carram Quezrnass, A shabby ill-dressed fellow. 


CayTain Snazr. A cheating bully, or one in a tet of gam- 
blers, whose office it is to bully any * Hy suspecting 


roguery, refuses to pay what he has 


Carrain Tom. The leader ofa mob; also the mob itself. 
Caravan, A large sum of money; ala, a person cheated 
of such sum. Cunt. ' "2. } f 75 8 24 k 

Canzuxcle Face. A red face, full of pimples, _ 
Carpixat. A cloak in fashion about the year 1760. The 
cardinal is come; see Tux CarTain, &c. 41 x 
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To Caxoν,⏑ẽ,j To drink freely or deep: from the German 
word expressing all out, | 
Carnters. A et of rogues who are employed to look out 

and watch upon the roads, at inns, &c. in order to carry 
information to their respective gangs, of a booty in pros- 
pect. 

Cannon HoxTen, An undertaker; called ao a® cold 
cook, and death hunter. See CotD Cook and Deary 

UNTER, 


CannoTts, Red hair, 
CarroTTY-PATED. Ginger-hackled, red-haired: See Gix- 


GER»-HACEKLED., 


r* Wircugr. A vort of conundrum, puzzlewit, or 
T - 


Carr. To put the cart before the borse; to mention the last 
part of a story first. To be flogged at the cart's a-se or tail; 
pay 2882 of petty larceny are frequently seatenced to be 

to the tail of a cart, and whinped by the common execu- 

— for a certain distance: degree of severity in the 

execution is left to the discretion of thy executioner, who, it 
is said, has cats of nine tails of all prices. | 


Cintixeo, The phnishment formerly inflicted on bawds, who 
were placedin a tumbrel or cart, and led through a town, 


that their 3 might be known. 
Canvar's Rina. The prep parts of a woman. "Hans 
| Carvel, a jealous old doctor, being in bed with his wife, 


dreamed that the Devil gave him a ring, which, so long as 
he had it on his finger, would prevent his being made a 
cuckold : waking, he found he had got his finger the Lord 


knows where. 
To Cascaps. To vomit, at 


Cast. A house; perhaps from the Italian c. In the cant- 
ing lingo. meant store or ware house, as well as dwelling 
house. Tout that case; mark or observe that house. It is 
- all vob, now let's dub the e now che coast 
is clear, let us break open RE ol the house. 


E 
A Cas Vxow. A 1 attached to a particular bawdy- 


n 1g! ig 70 


Cam, or Car rA. = Cant. LF 1 Tae... 0 
Casr ea. A cloak. | Cant. Hun 3 
chr vr o82%s'A —— IF 
e nem | Car. 
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Cart. A common prostitute. A old cat; a cross old wor 


To Car, or Snoor ruf Car. To vomit from drunken- 
ness. 


car aun Bacrieran Soctrrv. A Society which met at 


their office in the great western road; in their summons, 
published in the daily papers, it was added, that the kittens 
might come with the old cats without being scratched. 


Car Carr. A kind of whistle, chiefly used at theatres, to in- 
terrupt the actors, and damn a new piece, It derives its 
name from one of its sounds, which greatly resembles the 
modulations of an intriguing boar cat. 

CaT-Hareing Fasmion. Drinking cross-ways, and not, as 

usual, over the left thumb. Sea yr 1 | | 


Car N PAN. To turn cat in pan, to change sides or par- 
ties; supposed originally to have been to turn cate or cake 
In Pan. 2 | 
Car's Foor. To live under the cat's foot; to be under the 
"dominion of a wife, hen-pecked. To live like dog and cat; 
spoken of married persons who live unhappily together. As 
many lives as a cat; cats, according to vulgar naturalists 
have nine lives, that is, one less than a woman, No more 
chance than a cat in hell without claws; said of one who 
enters into a dispute or quarrel with one greatly above his 
match. | 
Car Lay. Tea, called also scandal broth. See Scandal 
BnoTr. 
Car Maren. When a rook or cully is engaged amongst bad 
bowlers. | 
Car or Mixx Tauts. A scourge composed of nine strings of 
whipcord, each string having nine knots, 
Cat's Paw. To be made a cat's paw of; to be made a tool 
or instrument to accomplish the purpose of another; an allu- 
sion to the story of a monkey, who made use of a cat's paw 
to Scratch a roasted chesnut out of the fire. | 


Cat's SLeee, Counterſeit sleep: cats often counterfeiting 
sleep, to decoy their prey near them, and then suddenly 
- © gpring on them. IS 71 17 | 
Car STicks. Thin legs, compared to sticks with which boys 
play at cat. See TRATSTIcks. 49 
Car wurePIxG, or WaiepixnG Tue Car. A trick often 


ae van of their ropgth, 


CAT 


by laying a wager with them that they may be pulled through 
2 y a Cat, The bet being ban Ay oe is fixed round | 
the waist of the party to be catted, and the end thrown across 
the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by a packthread, 
and three or four sturdy fellows are appointed to lead and 
_ whip the cat: these, on a signal given, seize the'end of tha 
cord, and pretending to whip the cat, haul the astonished 
booby through the water,—To whip the cat, is also a term 
among tailors for working jobs at private houses, as practised 
in the country. | 


CaTAaMARANn. An old scrag woman ; from a kind of float 
made of spars and yards lashed together, for saving ship- 
Wrecked persons. . 

Caren Crus. A member of the catch club; a bum bailiff. 


Carcu Farr, A footboy; 80 called from such servants 
commonly following close behind their master or mistress. 


Caren Pexxy. Any temporary contrivance to raise a con- 
- tribution on the public, | 


Carcu Porz. A bum bailiff, or sheriff's officer. 


Careum Harvesr. A dangerous time for a robbery, 


when many persons are on the road, on account of a horse- 
race, fair, or some other public meeting. 


Cater Covusins, Good friends. He and I are not cater 
cousins, i. e. we are not even cousins in the fourth degree, or 
four times removed ; that is, we have not the least friendly 
connexion. 


CATERPILLAR. A nick name for a soldier. In the year 1745, 
a soldier quartered at a house near Derby, was desired by his 
landlord to call upon him whenever he came that way ; for, 
added he, soldiers are the pillars of the nation. The rebe!- 
lion being finished, it happened the same regiment was quar- 
tered in Derbyrhire, when the soldier resolved to accept of 
his landlord's invitation, and accordingly obtained leave to 

to him; but, on his arrival, he was greatly surprised to 
dad a very cold reception; whereupon — with bis 
landlord, he reminded him of his invitation, and the circum · 
stance of his having said, soldiers were the pillars of the 
nation. If | did, answered the host, I meant caterpillars. 


CaTrerwaAviling, Going out in the night in search of in- 
trigues, like a cat in the gutters, 


c. reg. Old-fashioned. An old cathedral bedstead, \ 
chai r, ; Cs 
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Carrie, Sad cattle ; whores or gypsies. Black cattle ; lice, 


CavauLTing Scuoor, A bawdy-house, 
Cavpct-raweD. Left-handed. 


CauLiriLower, A large white wig, such as is commonly 
worn by the dignified clergy, and was formerly by physicians. 
Also the private parts of a woman ; the reason for which ap- 
pellation is given in the following story: A woman, who was 
giving evidence in a cause wherein it was necessary to express 
those parts, made use of the term cauliflower ; for which 
the judge on the bench, a peevish old fellow, reproved her, 
saying sbe might as well call it artichoke. Not so, my lord, 
replied she; for an artichoke has a bottom, but a **** and 

a cauliflower have none, 

CavTions. The four cautions :i—I. Beware of a woman be- 

fore. —II. Beware of a horse behind. —I1I, Beware of a cart 

 side-ways,—TV. Beware of a priest every way. 


CAW-HANDED, or CAW-PAWED. Awkward, not dexterous, . 


ready, or nimble. 
Caxoxn. An old weather-beaten wig. 


CeLTiBtRIANS. A society of the brethren of this moot un 


cient and honourable brotherhood was held at the Swan and 
Rummer, Fleet-street. 


Ceny per CenT. An usurer. 
Cuarrp. Well beaten ; from chaufe, warmed. 
Cnalkers. Men of wit in Ireland, who in the night amuse 


themselves with cutting inoftensive passengers across the face 


tlemen some time ago known in England by the ti 
Sweaters and Mobocks. | 

CnalkingG, The amusement above described. 

Cray, A fellow. An odd chap; a strange fellow. 

Caron. The cicisbeo, or gentleman usher, 40 a lady; 


with aknife. They are somewhat like those facetious For 


from the French. 
Cuarr. Dry or thirsty. | : 
CHARACTERED, or LETTERBD, Burnt in the hand, They 

have palmed the character upon him; they have burned him 

in the hand. Cant.—See LIT TEAED. . 
Cuarm. A picklock. Cant. 15 


Cnanxxxw. The smoke of Charren,—His eyes water from the 


moke of Charrep ; a man of that place coming out of his 
house 


C HI 


house weeping, because his wife had beat him, told bis 
neighbours the smoke had made his eyes water. 


CuarrER Box. One whose tongue runs twelve score to the 
dozen, a chattering man or woman. 


CuarTer Baorn. Tea. See Car Lay and Scandal 
Born. 


Cuarrs. Lice; perhaps an abbreviation of chattels, lice be- 
ing the chief live stock or chattels of beggars, gypsies, and 
the rest of the canting crew. Cant,—Also, according to the 
canting academy, the gallows. 

Cuarrs. The gallows. Cant. 


CraunTer Cults. Grub-street writers, who compose songs, 
carrols, &c. for ballad singers. Cant. | 
CuzarsiDe. He came at it by way of Cheapside; he gavg 
little or nothing for it, he bought — 

oye Sham sleeves to put over a dirty sbirt or shiſt. See 

HAMS, 

Cuzzx By Jowt, Side by side, hand to fist. * 
Currxs. Ask cheeks near cunnyborough; the repartee of 3 

St. Giles's fair one, who bids you ask her backside, anglic? 

her a-se, A like answer is current in France: any one 

— the road or distance to Macon, a city near Lyons, 

would be answered by a French lady of easy virtue, Met- 
© tez votre nez. dans mon cul, & vous serrez dans les Faux- 
* bourgs,” | 

Cuzess Toaster., A sword. ; | 

CuzLsea. A village near London, famous for the military 
hospital. To get Chelsea; to obtain the benefit of that 
bospital. Dead Chelsea, by Gd! an exclamation uttered 
by a grenadier at Fontenoy, on having his leg carried away 
by a cannon · ball. 

Cuxsr or Tors. A shoe-black's brush and wig, &c. Tri. 


Caurnry-CoLoUuReD Car. A black cat, there being black 
cherries as well as red. | 


Cutnunins. Peevish children, because cherubims and gera- 
phims continually do cry. | 


_ *Cuxvniny Car. He grins like a Chesbire cat; said of any 
one who shews his teeth ang gums in laughing. 42 


Canicx-4a-n1DDY., A chicken, $0 called to and by little chil- 


dren, | 
Cu1CXEX-BRRABTED. Said of a woman with scarce any 


Crnonen 
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CEN Burcux. A poulterer. 


CH1CKEN-HAMMED. Persons whose legs and thighs are bent 
or arched outwards. | | 


CHICKEN-HEARTED., Fearful, cowardly. 


Curicxen NaBos, One returned from the East Indies with 
but a moderate fortune of fifty or sty thousand pounds, 


a diminutive nabob; a term borrowed from the chicken 
turtle. 


CaitD, To eat a child; to partake of a treat given to the 
parish officers, in part of commutation for a bastard child: 
the common price was formerly ten pounds and a greasy 


chin. See Greasy Cuin. 
Cuixxgy Chors. An abusive appellation for a negro. 
Curxx, Money, : 


Cnir. A child. A chip of the old block: a child who 
either in person or sentiments resembles its father or 
mother. 

Cures. A nick name for a carpenter. 


Curnzeing MerKy. Exhilarated with liquor. Chirping glass; 
© @ Cheerful glass, that makes the company chirp like birds in 
spring. l 

Cnir. An infant or baby. 


CurirTTERLINs, The bowels. There is a rumpus among my 
chitterlins ; i. e. I have the colic. 


CuiTTY-FACED. Baby-faced ; said of one who has a childish 
look. - x 


Cuivs, or Cuirxe. A knife, file, or saw. To chive the dar- 
bies; to file off the irons or fetters. Lo chive the boungs of 
the frows; to cut off women's pockets. - 


Cuivey. I gave him a good chivey ; I gave him a hearty 


. 
: 


CVI Lay. Cutting the braces of coaches behind, on 
which the coachman quitting the box, an accomplice robs 
the boot; also, formerly, cutting the back of the coach to 
steal the fine large wigs then worn. 


Cnoak. Choak away, the church yard's near; a jocular say- 
ing to a person taken with a violent fit of coughing, or who 


* has swallowed any thing t 1s called, the wrong way. 
Choak chicken, more are batchidy ; a like consolation, , 


Croarx Pear. F iguratively, an unanswerable objection ; als9 
a machine formerly used in Holland by robbers; it was of 
iron, shaped like a pear; this they forced inte the mouths of 

r persons 


EA 


persons from whom they intended to extort money; and, 
on turning a key, certain interior springs thrust forth a 
number of points, in all directions, which so enlarged it, 
that it could not be taken out of the mouth : and the iron, 
being case-hardened, could not be filed: the only methods 
of getting rid of it, were either by cutting the mouth, or ad- 


vertising a reward for the key. 
pears of agony. 

Croarkixg Px, or Colp Pyr. A punishment inflicted on 
any person sleeping in company: it consists in wrapping up 
cotton in a case or tube of paper, setting it on fire, and di- 
recting the smoak up the nostrils of the sleeper. See How- 
ELL's COTGRAVE. 


CuocoLaTe. To give chocolate without sugar; to reprove. 
Military term. 


Cuorce SeiriT, A thoughtless, laughing, singing, drunken 


fellow. 


These pears were also called 


Cuor. A blow. Boring term. 


To Cnoer axp Cuance, To exchange backwards and for. 
wards, To chop, in the canting sense, means making dis- 
patch, or hurrying over any business: ex The autem bawler 
will soon quit the hums, for he chops up the whiners ; the 


parson will soon quit the pulpit, for he hurries over the 


prayers. See AuTEM BAwIEn, Huus, and WarNERs, 


Cnor Cnuncurs. Simoniacal dealers in livings, or other 


ecclesiastical preferments. 


Cnoeertxs, Lusty. A chopping boy or girl: a lusty child. 


Cuores. The mouth. I gave him a wherrit, or a, souse, 


across the chops; I gave him a blow over the mouth. See 
Wurknir. 


Cnosex PeLLs. Highway men who robin pairs, in the streets 
and squares of London: to prevent being ſollowed by the 


sound of their horses shoes on the stones, tùhey shoe them with 


leather. 


Cuoo pn. A seca dich, composed of fresh fish, salt pork, 
herbs, and sea-biscuits, laid in different layers, and stewed 
together. 


To Cnoter. To cheat or trick; he choused me out of it. 
Chouse is also the term for a game like chuck-farthing., 


Cukisr-choss Row. The alphabet in a horn-book : called 
Christ-cross Row, from having, as an Irishman observed. 
> any cross prefized before and after the twenty-four 

| eters, 


G Cuntsr- 
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CnalsTESING. Etasing the name of the true maker from a 
Stolen watch, and engraving a fictitious one in its place. 

CurisTIAaN Poxnty. A chairman, 

Cunisriax ComPiinents, A cough, kibed heels, and a 
snotty nose, | 

Crus. He is a young chub, or a mere chub; i.e. a foolish 
fellow, easily imposed on : an allusion to a fish of that name, 
easily taken. 

Cuvssy. Round. ſaced, plump. 

Cavck. My chuck; a term of endearment. 

Cuuck FarTuixo, A parish clerk. 

CHUvckLE-HEADED, Stupid, thick-headed. 

Cuvrry., Round-faced, chubby. 

Cuun. A chamber-ſellow, particularly at the universities and 
in prison. 

Cnummace., Money paid by the richer sort of prisoners in 
the Fleet and King's Bench, to the poorer, for their share of 
a room. When prisons are very full, which is too often the 
case, particularly on the eve of an insolvent act, two or three 
persons are obliged to sleep in a room. A prisoner who can 
pay for being alone, chuses two poor chums, who for a stipu- 


lated price, called chummage, give up their share of the 
room, and sleep on the stairs, or, as the term is, ruff it. 


Cauxx. Among printers, a journeyman who refuses to 
work for legal wages; the same as a flint among taylors. 
See FLINT. | 

Cuuncn Warpex. A Sussex name for a shag, or cormorant, 
probably from its voracity. 

Cuunck Work. Said of any work that advances slowly. 

Cnoncnvann Coucn. A cough that is likely to terminate 
in death. 

Cuunk. The udder, 


Cavar. Originally, a labourer or husbandman ; figuratively 
a rude, surly, boorish fellow. To put a churl upon a gen- 
tleman ; to drink malt liquor immediately after having diunk 
wine. 

Cinder GannLEerR. A $ervant maid, from her business of 
siſting the ashes from the cinder. Cusfom-house wit. 

CincumpexDiaus. A roundabout way, or story. He took 
such a circumbendibus ; he took such a circuit. 


Cir, A citizen of London. 


Ciry 
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CiTy Colttet. Newgate, 

Civitity Moxty. A reward claimed by bailiffs, for execut- 
ing their office with civility. 

Civit Receeriox. A house of civil reception; a bawdy- 
house, or nanny-house. See Naxxy Hovuse. 

Crack. A tongue, chiefly applied to women; a simile drawn 
from the clack of a water-mill. 

Cracx-Loyrt, A pulpit, so called by orator Henley. 


CLAMMED, Starved, ; 

Crx. A family's tribe or brotherhood : a word much used 
in Scotland. The head of the clan; the chief: an allusion 
to a story of a Scotchman, who, when a very large louse 
crept down his arm, put him back again, saying he was the 
head of the clan, and that, if injured, all the rest would re- 
sent it, 

Craxk. A silver tankard. Cant. 

Ciaxk Nayyer. A silver tankard stealer. See Run Bun» 
BER, 

CLanKer, A great lie. 

Cray, A venereal taint. He went out by Had'em, and came 
round by Clapham home; i. e. he went out a wenching, and 
got a clap, | 

Crar on THE SyoviDer. An arrest for debt; whence a 
bum bailiff is called a shoulder-clapper. 

CLaretr. The tongue of a bell, and figuratively of a man or 
woman, : 

Carr CLaw, To cold, to abuse, or claw off with the 
tongue. 

CLAPPERDOGEON., A beggar-born. Cant. 

Craner, French red wine; figuratively blood. I tapped 
his claret; 1 broke his head, and made the blood run. 
Claret-faced ; red - faced. 

CLawepd ory, Severely beaten or whipped; also smartly 


poxed or clapped. 

Clear. Very drunk. The cull is clear, let's bite him; the 
fellow is very drunk, let's cheat him. Cant. 

Cleaver. One that will cleave; used of a forward or wan- 
ton woman. 

Crirnk ro. Soothed, ſunned, im on. The cull will not 
be clerked; i. e. the fellow will not be imposed on by fair 
words, 

G2 CLEYMES, 
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Crxv urs. Artificial sores, made by beggars to excite charity. 


1 Crick. A blow. A click in the muns; a blow or knock in 
the face, Cant. 


To Crick. To snatch. To click a nab; to snatch a hat. 
Cant. 


7 CLicker, A salesman's servant; also, one who proportions 
f *$ out the different shares of the booty among thieves. 


Ciicker, Copulation of foxes ; and thence used, in a canting 
sense, for that of men and women: as. The cull and the mort 

1 are at clicket in the dyke; the man and woman are copulat- 

if ing in the ditch, 

Criexman Toar. A watch; also an appellation for a West- 
countryman, said to have arisen from the following story :— 
A West-country man. who had never scen a watch, found 
one on a heath near Pool, which, by the motion of the hand, 
and the noise of the wheels, he concluded to be a living 


creature of the toad kind; and, trom its clicking, he named 
it a clickman toad, | 


CiimB. To climb the three trees with a ladder; to ascend the 
gallows. 


Ciixcu. A pun or quibble. To clinch, or to clinch the 
nail; to confirm an improbable story by another : as, A man 
swore be drove a tenpenny nail througa the moon; a by- 


stander said it was true, for he was on the other side and 
clinched it. 


CLinx. A place in the Borough of Southwark, formerly 
privileged from arrests; and inhabited by la wiess vagabonds 
of every denomination, called, from the place of their resi- 
cence, chnkers, Also a gaol, from the clinking of. the 
prisoners' chains or fetters: he is gone to clink. 


Crixkrtns. A kind of small Dutch bricks; also irons worn 
by prisoners; a crafty fellow, 


To Car. To hug or embrace: to clip and cliag. To clip 
the coin; to diminish the current coia. Jo clip the king's 
En sh; to be unable to speak plain tnrough drunkeaness. 

Cloak Twirtcuers. Rogues who lurk about the entrances 


into dark alleys, and bye-lanes, to snatch cloaks from the 
shouldets of passengers. 


Crop Hlorrega. A country farmer, or ploughman. 
Crop Pate. A dull, heavy booby. | 
Crop Port. "The same. 


CLase. As close as God's curse to a whore's a-se ; close as 
irt and shitten a-ce. 


Cross- 
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CLoswrisTED. Covetous or stingy. 


Crosn. A general name given by the mobility to Dutch 
seamen, being a corruption of Claus, the abbreviation of 
Nicholas, a name very common among the men of that 
nation, - 


CLotu Market. He is just come from the cloth market, 
i.e. from between the sheets, he is just risen from bed. 

CLoup. Tobacco. Under a cloud; in adversity. . 

CLoven, CLeave, or CLerT. A term used for a woman 
who passes for a maid, but is not one. 


CLoves Foor. To spy the cloven foot in any business: to 
discover some roguery or something bad in it: a saying that 
alludes to a piece of vulgar superstition, which is, that, let 
the Devil transform himself into what shape he will, he can- 
not hide his clovea foot. | 


To Cnvcx, To sbhew a propensity for a man. The mort 
chucks; the wench wants to be doing. ' 


% 


CLout. A blow. I'Il give you a clout on your jolly nob; 
I'll give you a blow on the head. It also means a handker- 
chie . Cant. 


Crourro Suoox. Shoes tipped with iron. 
CLovuTixs Lay. Picking pockets of handkerchieſs. 


Crover. To be, or live, in clover; to live luxuriously. 
Clover is the most desirable food for cattle. 


Crowes. Rogues. 


Croy. To steal. To cloy the clout; to steal the handker- 
chief. To cloy the lour; to steal money. Cant. 


CLoyes. Thieves, robbers, &c. 


Crus. A meeting or association, where each man is to spend 
an equal and stated sum, called his club. 


Crus Law. Argumentum bacculinum, in which an oaken 
stick is a better plea than an act of parliament. 


Cuume. A lump. Clumpish; lumpish, stupid. 
Cruxcn. An awkward clownish fellow. 


To C.vcu Tur Fisr. Toclench or shut the hand. Clutch- 
fisted ; covetous, stingy. See CLOSE-FisTED. 


Cuutents. Hands, gripe, power. 


CuurtTir. A stir, noise, or racket; what a confounded 
clutter here is ! . 


Cuy. Money; also a pocket, Ile has filed the cly; he has 
picked a pocket. Cant. 
Cry 
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CLy Tue Jens, To be whipped. Cant. 
CrysTEr Pr. A nick name for an apothecary, 


Coach Wurer, A half crown piece is a fore coach wheel, 
and a crown piece a hind coach wheel; the fore wheels of a 
coach being less than the hind ones. 


To Coax. 'To fondle, or wheedle. To coax a pair of stock- 
ings ; to pull down the part soiled into the shoes, so as to 
= a dirty pair of stockings the appearance of clean ones. 
oaxing 1s also used, instead of darning, to hide the holes 


about the ancles, 

Cop. A Spanish dollar. 

Cox, or Copnixc. A punishment used by the seamen for 
petty offences, or irregularities, among themselves ; it con- 
sists in bastonadoing the offender on the posteriors with a 
cobbing stick, or pipe staff; the number usually inflicted is a 
dozen. At the first stroke the executioner repeats the word 
watch, on which all persons present are to take off their 
hats, on pain of like punishment : the last stroke is always 
given as hard as possible, and is called the purse. Ashore, 
among soldiers, where this punishment is sometimes adopted, 
watch and the purse are not included in the number, but 
— over and above, or, in the vulgar phrase, free gratis 
or 2 This piece of discipline is also inflicted in Ire- 
land, by the school-boys, on persons coming into the school 
without taking off their hats; it is there called school 
butter. | 


Cos. A kind of boat. 


To Connie, To mend, or patch; likewise to do a thing ir. a 
bungling manner. l 


ComBBLEe ColrER. A turkey. 


Conl ER. A mender of shoes, an improver of the understand- 
ings of his customers; a translator. 


CopBLers Puxcyu. Treacle, vinegar, gin, and water. 


Cock, or Cuitr Cock or THE Walk, The leading man 
in any society or body; the best boxer in a village or dis- 
trict. 

Cock Alx. A provocative drink. 


Cock AlLEY, or Cock Laxe, The private parts of a wo- 
man. | 


Cock axD A Butt Story. A roundabout story, without | 
head or tail, ie, beginning or ending. | 


Cocks 
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Cock-a-wHOOP, Elevated, in high spirits, transported with joy. 
Cock Bawp. A male keeper of a bawdy-house. 
Cock Hoist. A cross buttock. 


Cockisn. Wanton, forward. A cockish wench ; a forward 
coming girl, 


CockLes. To cry cockles; to be hanged : perhaps from the 
noise made whilst strangling. Cant,—This will rejoice the 
- cockles of one's heart ; a saying in praise of wine, ale, or 
Spirituous liquors. 
Cock Pine. The supposed husband of a bawd, 
Cock Rozin. A soft, easy fellow. 


Cock-sun E. Certain: a metaphor borrowed from the cock 
of a firelock, as being-much more certain to fire than the 
match. 


Cock's Tooru. I live at the sign of the cock's tooth and 
head-ach ; an answer to an impertinent person, who asks 
where one lives, 


Cock your EYE, Shut one eye: thus translated into apo- 


thecaries Latin—Gallus tuus ego. 
Cocker, One fond of the diversion of cock · fighting. 


Cockxey. A nick name given to the citizens of London, or 
persons born within the sound of Bow bell, derived from the 
following —_ A citizen of London being in the country, 
and hearing a borse neigh, exclaimed, Lord! how that horse 
laughs! A by-stander telling him that noise was called u- 
ing, the next morning, when the cock crowed, the citizen, 
to show he had not forgot what was told him, cried out, Do 
you hear how the cock neighs? The ing of the Cockneys is 
mentioned among the regulations for the you and shows 
formerly held in the Middle Temple on Childermas Day, 
where he had his officers, a . constable, butler, &c. 
See Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, p. 247.—Ray says, the 
interpretation of the word Cockney, is, a young person 
coaxed or coquered, made wanton ; or a nestle cock, -deli- 
cately bred and brought up, so as, when arrived at man's 
estate, to be unable to bear the least bardship. Whatever 
may be the origin of this appellation, we learn from the fol- 
lowing verses, attributed to Hugh Bigot, Ear! of Norfolk. 
that it was in use in the time of king Heary Il. 

Was I in my castle at Bungay, 
Fast by the river Waveney, 
I would not care for the king of Cockney. 


i. e. the king of London. 
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Cocksuur Tir. The evening, when fowls go to roost. 
Cop. A cod of money; a good sum of money. 

Coppers. Persons employed by the gardeners to gather peas. 
Copctr. An old codger; an old fellow. 


Cop Pix. The fore flap of a man's breeches. Do they bite, 
master? where, in the cod piece or collar ?—a 3 attack 
on a patient angler by watermen, &c. 


Cops. The scrotum. Also a nick name for a curate : a rude 
fellow meeting a curate, mistook him for the rector, and ac» 
— him with the vulgar appellation of Bol—ks the rector. 
No, Sir, answered he; only Cods the curate, at your ser- 

vice. 


Cop's Heap. A stupid fellow. 
Cops Heaps. A society who met in Landes. 


Corrkx Hovse. A necessary house. To make a coffec+ 
house of a woman's , to go in and out and spend no- 
thing. 


Coo. The money, or whatsoever the sweeteners drop to draw 
ia a bubble. 


To Cos. To cheat with dice; also to coax or wheedle. To 
cog a die; to conceal or secure a die. To cog a ( dittver”; to 
| wheedle one out of a dinner. | A124 M 


Cocue. A dram of any spirituous mg 
Coker. A lie. BT's 


Cokts. The fool in the play of Bartholomew Fair: ; perhaps 
a contraction of the word coxcomb. + 4 


Corlcax NON. Potatoes and cabbage pounded together in a 
mortar, and then stewed with butter an Irish disb. 


Corp. You will catch cold at that; a vulgar threat or advice 
to desist from an attempt. He caught cold by lying in bed 
barefoot ; a saying of any oue extremely tender or careful of 
himself, 


Corp Burxing, A punishment inflicted by private soldiers. 
on their comrades for trifliug oftences, or breach of their 
mess laws; it is administered in the following manner: The 
prisoner is Set against the wall, with the arm \ which is to be 
burned tied as high above his head as possible. The execu- 
tioner then ascends a stool, and having a bottle of cold water, 
pours it slowly down the sleeve of the deliuqueut, patting 
lum, aud leading the water gently down his body, till it ruus 
out at his breecbes knees: this is repeated to the othet arm, 
if he is seutenced to be burned in boch. 

Corp 
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| Corn Cook. An undertaker of ſunerals, or carrion hunter. 
See Carrion HuxTER. 


Colo Io. A sword, or any other weapon for cutting or 
Stabbing. I gave him two inches of cold icon into his beef. 


Corp Mar. A dead wife is the best cold meat in a man's 
house. f | 


Coro Pic, To give cold pig is a punishment inflicted on slug- 
gards who lie too long in bed: it consists in pulling off all 
2 bed clothes from them, and throwing cold water upon 
them. | | 


Corp Puppixe, This is said to setile one's love. 
Core. Money. Post the cole; pay down the money. 
Cor1anDER, or CortaxDER Srros. Money. 
CorLar Day. Execution day. 


Cotrrror. Newgate, or any other prison. New College; the 
Royal Exchange. King's College; the King's Bench prison. 


CoLLEGiaTES. Prisoners of the one, and shopkeepers of the 
other of those places, 


CoLtectorR. A highwayman 
Jo Corroduk. To wheedle or coax. 


Cook RuFrian, who roasted the devil in his feathers. A bad 
cook. . 


Cool CAA. A $hroyd, 

CooLEer, A woman, 

Cool LADY. A female follower of the camp, who sells 
brandy. | 

Cool NaxTs. Brandy. | | 

Coor TaxxKakrD. Wine and water, with lemon, sugar, and 
burrage. 

Col qu ARnON. A man's neck. His colquarron is just about 
to be twisted; he is just going to be hanged. Cant. 


CoLT. One who lets horses to highwaymen ; also a boy newly 


initiated into roguery ; a grand or petty juryman on his first 
assize. Cart. ' 
CoLTact. A fine or beverage paid by colts on their first en- 
tering into their offices. 


Corr Bowt, Laid short of the jack by a colt bowler, i e. a 
person raw or unexperienced in the art of bowling. * 


Corr's Toorn, An old fellow who marries, or keeps a 
young girl, is said to have a colt's tooth in his head, 


H Corr 
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Cotlr VEAI. Coarse red veal, more like the flesh of a colt 
than that of a calf, 

CoLuMBRARIANs, The brethren of this honourable society 
assembled, A. D. 1743, at the Bull-Inn, Bishopsgate- 
street. 

Comp. To comb one's head; to clapperclaw, or scold any 
one; a woman who lectures her busband, is said to comb his 
head. She combed his head with a joint stool; she threw a' 
stool at him, 

Come. To come; to lend. Has he come it; has he lent it? 
To come over any one; to cheat or over-reach him. Coming 
wench ; a forward wench, also a breeding woman. 

Cominc! so is CyrisTMAs. Said of a person who has long 
been called, and at length answers, Coming! | 


ComMroRTABLE IMPORTANCE. A wiſe. 


Commssion. A shirt. Cant. 

Commopet. A woman's head-dress, 

CommonriTY. A woman's commodity ; the private parts of 
a modest woman, and the public parts of a prostitute. 

Commons. The house of commons; the necessary house. 

Couraxv. To see company; to enter into a course of pros- 
titution. | 

COMPLIMENTS, See CunIsTM4As. 

Comvs's Court. A social meeting formerly held at the Half 
Moon tavern, Cheapside. 

Coxrrer. Counterfeited. 


Coxcer. To conger; the agreement of a set or knot of 
dooksellers of London, that whosoever of them shall buy a 
good copy, the rest shall take off such a particular number, 
in quires, at a stated price; also booksellers joining to buy 
either a considerable or dangerous copy. 

Cox so. Will you lap your congo with me? will you drink 


tea with me ? 


Conny WaBBLE. Eggs and hrandy beat up together. Tru. 
Coxscrtexce Keeeer, A superior, who by his influence 
makes his dependents act as he pleases. 
ConTexT. The cull's content; the man is past complain- 
— a saying of a person murdered for resisting the robbers, 
f. 


Coxrxxr. A thick liquor, in imitation of chocolate, made of 
milk and gingerbread. | | 
CoxnTRA 


Cor 


' CoxTxa Danos. A dance where the dancers of the different 
sexes stand opposite each other, instead of side by side, as in 
the minuet, rigadoon, louvre, &c. and now corruptly called 
a country dance. 


ConunDrRUMs. Enigmatical conceits. 

Coxventext, A mistress. Cant. 

Coxy, or Tou Coxy. A silly fellow, 

CoopeD vs. Imprisoned, confined like a fowl in a coop, 

Coguxr. A jilt. 

Coxix run. A bawdy-house, Cant. 

CorixTHiaxs. Frequenters of brothels. Also an impudent, 
brazen-faced fellow, perhaps from the Corinthian brass. 

Conx-BRAINED. Light-headed, foolish. 


Conax. Drunk. | 

Conxetian Tus. The sweating tub, formerly used for the 
cure of the venereal disease. 

Con xis Hug. A particular lock in wrestling, peculiar to the 
people of that country. 

Conxkyv-racrp. A very red pimpled face. 

Conron al. To mount a coporal and four: to be guilty of 
onanism : the thumb is the corporal, the ſour fingers the pri- 
vates. 

ConronaTion. A large belly. He has a glorious cotpora- 
tion ; he has a very prominent belly. 

ConroraTion. The magistrates, &c. of a corporate town, 
Corpus sine ratione, Freeman of a corporation's work; 
neither strong nor handsome. 

Cosser. A ſoundling. Cosset colt or lamb ; a colt or lamb 
brought up by ban 

CosTarp, The head. I'll smite your costard ; I'll give you 
a knock on the head. a 

Cost AnUDU MoxGer, A dealer in fruit, particularly apples. 

Cor, or Quor. A man who meddles with women's household 
business, particularly in the kitchen. The punishment com- 
monly inflicted on a quot, is pinning a greasy dishclout to 
the skirts of his coat. 

CorTEeREL. Sir James Cotter, or Cottere!'s sallad: hemp, 
Sir James Cotterel was condemned for a rape. 1rish. 


CorswourtD Liox. A - Cotswould, in Gloucestershire, 
is famous for its breed of sheep. | — 
He Covx. 
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Cove. A man, a ſellow, a rougue. The cove was bit; the 
rogue was outwitted, The cove has bit the cole; the 
rogue has got the money. Cant. 


Covexr, or ConvexrT GarpEex, vulgarly called Common 
GanDes. Anciently, the garden — to a dissolved 
monastery; now famous for being the chief market in Lon- 
don for fruit, flowers, and herbs. The two theatres are 
Situated near it. In its environs are many brothels, and, 
not long ago, the lodgings of the second order of ladies of 
easy virtue were either there, or in the purlicus of Drury 


Lane. 
Covext Gan DN ABBESs., A bawd. 


Covent Garpen AGue. The venereal disease. He broke 
his shins against Covent Garden rails; he caught the vene- 
real disorder. | 


CovexT Garpex Nox. A prostitute. 


CovexTry. To send one to —— ; a punishment inflicted 
by officers of the army on such of their brethren as are testy ; 
or have been guilty of improper behaviour, not worthy the 
cognizance of a court martial. The person sent to Coventry 
is considered as absent; no one must speak to or answer any 
question he asks, except relative to duty, under penalty of 


being also sent to the same place. On a proper submission, 


the penitent is recalled, and welcomed by the mess, as just 
returned ſrom a journey to Coventry. 


Covey. A collection of whores, What a fine covey here is, 
if the Devil would but throw his net ! 
To Coven a Hoosneap. To lie down to sleep. Cant. 


CounTerFeitT Crank. A general cheat, assuming all sorts 
of characters; one counterfeiting the falling sickness. 


Country Harry. A waggoner. Cant, 

Country Por. An ignorant country fellow. 

Count CarD. A gay fluttering coxcomb. 

Court Holy WATER. Fair speeches and promises, with- 
Court PrRoMIsEs. out performance. | 


Count or Assis T Ns. A court often applied to by young 
wornen who marry old men. ot 


CourT or Nur Titt Record. A Society held A.D. 1756, 
at the One Tun, in the Strand. 


Cow. To sleep like a cow, i.e. with a * at one's a-se; 


zaid of a married man; married men being supposed na 
. 2 | wi 
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Vith their backs towards their wives, according to the fol- 
lowing proclamation : 


All you that in your beds do lie, * 


Turn to your wives, and occupy : G 


And when thet you have done your best, 
Turn a-se to a»se, and take your rest. 
Cow Joick. Milk. 
Cow's BAY. A calf. 
Cow's CournaxT. Gallop and sh—e. 
Cow-uaxpeD. Awkward. 
Cow-urAR TED. Fearful. 
Cow ITcu. The product of a sort of bean, which excites an 
insufferable itching, used chiefly for playing tricks. 
Cow's Srousg. A bull. 
Cow's Tuumn. Done to a cow's thumb; done exactly. 


Coxcons,  Anciently, a fool. Fools, in great families, wore 


a cap with dells, on the top of which was « piece of red cloth, 
in the shape of a cock's comb. At present, coxcomb signi- 
fies a fop, or vain self-conceited fellow, 


Crap. To catch a crab; to fall backwards by missing one's 
stroke in rowing. &d. 


Crap LAN T HORN. A peevish fellow. 

Caan Louse, A species of louse peculiar to the human body; 
the male is denominated a cock, the female a hen. 

Caan SuELLs. Shoes, Irish. 

Crans, A losing throw to the main at hazard. 

CrxaBnBeD., Sour, ill-tempered, difficult. 

Crack. A whore. 


To Cracx. To boast or brag; also to break. I cracked his 
napper ; I broke his head. 


Tur Crack, or ALL rut Cracks, The fashionable theme, 
the go. The Crack Lay, of late is used, in the cant lan- 
gvage, to signify the art and mystery of house-breaking. 

Cracker, Crust, sea biscuit, or aramunition loaf; also the 
backside. Farting crackers ; breeches. 

Caackisn. Whorish. 


Craermans, Hedges. The cull thought to have laped 
breaking through the crackmans, but we fetched him back 
by a nope on the costard, which stopped his jaw; the man 
thought to have escaped by breaking threugh the hedge, but 

s we 
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a rought him ba a i 
24 — great blow on the head, which 

CaAG. The neck. 

Crane Rings. Bolts, sbackles, or ſetters, Cant. 

Cramy Worps, Sentence of death passed on a criminal by a 
Judge. He has just undergone the cramp word ; sentence 

just been passed on him. Cart. 

Crank, Gin and water; also, brisk, pert. 

Crank. The falling sickness. Cant. 

Cnar, or CRoe, Money. 

Carp. Hanged. Cant. 

To Caasu. To kill. Crash that cull ; kill that fellow. Cant. 

Crasuing CugaTrs. Teeth. 


Caaw-w Trumyetrs. Roman catholics, so called from their 
beating tbeir breasts in the confession of their sins. See 
Baiskkr BrATER, and Bueasr Fietr., 


Caxau-ror Love. Such as young fellows pretend to dairy- 
maids, to get cream and other good things from them. 

To Cxzeme. To slip or slide any thing into the hands of 
another. Cant. 

Carras. Gentlemen's companions, lice. 


Crew. A knotorgang; also a boat or ship's company. The 
canting ere w are thus divided into twenty-three orders, which 


zee under the different words: 


M E N, 
- 1 Rufflers 9 Jarkmen, or Patricoes 
2 Upright Men 10 Fresh Water Mariners, or 
3 Hookers or Anglers Whip Jackets 
4 es 11 Drummerers 
5 Wild Rogues 12 Drunken Tinkers 
6 Pri of Prancers 13 Swadders, or Pedlars 
7 Palhardes 14 Abrams. 
$ Fraters 
WOMEN. 5 
1 Demanders for Glim- 5 Walking Morts | 
mer or Fire 6 Doxies | 
2 Bawdy Baskets 7 Delles | 
3 Morts S8 Kinching Morts 
4 Autem Morts 9 Kinching Coes. 
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To Cary, To purloin, or appropriate, to one's own use, part 
of any thing intrusted to one's care, 
To r1GuT a Cris, To make a sham fight. Bear Garden 


term. 


CninbAGE-FACED, Marked with the small pox, the pits 
bearing a kind of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage- 


Cr1nneys, or Crinny IsLaxDs. Blind alleys, courts, or bye- 
ways; perhaps from the houses built there being cribbed out 
of the common way or passage; and islands, from the simi- 
larity of sound to the Caribbee Islands. 


Crim, Cox, Moxxv. Damages directed by a 9 tr paid 
by a convicted adulterer to the injured husband, for criminal 
conversation with his wife. 


Crime, A broker or factor, as a coal crimp, who disposes of 
the cargoes of the Newcastle coal ships; also persons em- 
ployed to trapan or kidnap recruits for the East Indian and 
African companies. To crimp, or play crimp : to play foul 
or booty; also a cruel manner of cutting up 2 alive, prac- 
tised by the London fishmongers, in order to make it eat 
firm; cod, and other crimped fish, being a favourite dish 
among voluptuaries and epicures. 


Cnixxum CrRaxxum., A woman's commodity, See Se Ec- 
TATOR, 


CrixnxuUms. The foul or venereal disease. 


CrreeLE. Sixpence, that piece being commonly much bent 
and distorted, 
Caisrix. A shoemaker: from a romance, wherein z prince 
of that name is said to have exercised the art and mystery of 
a shoemaker, thence called the gentle craft: or rather from 
the saints Crispinus and Crispianus, who, according to the 
legend, were brethren born at Rome, from whence they tra- 
velled to Soissons in France, about the year 303, to propagate 
the Christian religion; but because they would not be 
chargeable to others for their maintenance, they exercised the 
trade of shoemakers: the governor of the town discovering 
them to be Christians, ordered them to be beheaded, about 
the year 303; from which time they have been the tutelar 

saints of the shoemakers. 


Caisein's HoLtrpay: Every Monday throughout the year, 
but most particularly the 25th of October, being the anniver- 
sary of Crispinus and Crispianus, 

CnrsPin's LAxcr. An awl. : 

CaoAxkx. 
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we brought him back by a blow on the head whicti 
laid — * ; 

Cas. The neck. 

Crane Rings. Bolts, shackles, or ſetters. Cant. 


Cramye WorDs, Sentence of death passed on a criminal by a 
Judge. He has just undergone the cramp word ; sentence 
just been passed on him. Cant. | 


Crxanx, Gin and water; also, brisk, pert. 

Crank. The falling sickness. Cant. 

Cray, or Cxor. Money. 

Caarrzp. Hanged. Cant. 

To Caasu. To kill. Crash that cull ; kill that fellow. Cant. 
CrasuinG CueaTs. Teeth. 


Craw Trumetrs. Roman catholics, so called from their 
beating their breasts in the confession of their sins. See 
Burisket Barz, and BREAST FEET. 


Caxau-ror Love. Such as young fellows pretend to dairy- 
maids, to get cream and other good things from them. 

To Cxzems. To slip or slide any thing into the hands of 
another. Cant. 

Carras. Gentlemen's companions, lice. 


Cnew. A knot or gang; also a boat or ship's company. The 
canting ere are thus divided into twenty-three orders, which 
see under the different words: 


ME N, 

- 1 Rufflers 9 Jarkmen, or Patricoes 
2 Upright Men 10 Fresh Water Mariners, or 
3 Hookers or Anglers Whip Jackets 
4 ues 11 Drummerers 
5 Wild Rogues 12 Drunken 'Tinkers 
6 Priggers of Prancers 13 Swadders, or Pedlars 
7 Palhardes 14 Abrams. 
$ Fraters 

WOMEN. 7 
1 Demanders for Glim- 5 Walking Morts | 

| mer or Fire 6 Doxies 

2 Bawdy Baskets 7 Delles af 
3 Morts '8 Kinching Morts 


4 Autem Morts 9 Kinching Coes. 
| Ts 
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To Cain. To purloin, or appropriate, to one's own use, part 
of any thing intrusted to one's care, 


To r1GuT a Cris, To make a sham fight. Bear Garden 


term. 


CninBAGE-Faced. Marked with the small pox, the pits 
bearing a kind of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage- 


Crrnneys, or Crinny IsLaxDs. Blind alleys, courts, or bye- 
ways; perhaps from the houses built there being cribbed out 
of the common way or passage; and islands, from the vimi- 
larity of sound to the Caribbee Islands. 


Crim. Cox. Monty, Damages directed by a jury to be paid 
by a convicted adulterer to the injured husband, for criminal 
conversation with his wife. 


Crnimy. A broker or factor, as a coal crimp, who disposes of 
the cargoes of the Newcastle coal ships; also persons em- 
ployed to trapan or kidnap recruits for the East Indian and 
African companies. To crimp, or play crimp : to play foul 
or booty; also a cruel manner of cutting up ben alive, prac- 
tised by the London fishmongers, in order to make it eat 
firm; cod, and other crimped fish, being a favourite dish 
among voluptuaries and epicures. 


Crixxum Craxkum. A woman's commodity. See Srec- 


TATOR. 
Cnixk uns. The foul or venereal disease. 


Caterrr. Sixpence, that piece being commonly much bent 
and distorted, | . 
Crispin, A shoemaker: from a romance, wherein a prince 
of that name is said to have exercised the art and mystery of 
a shoemaker, thence called the gentle craft: or rather from 
the saints Crispinus and Crispianus, who, according to the 
legend, were brethren born at Rome, from whence they tra- 
velled to Soissons in France, about the year 303, to propagate 
the Christian religion; but because they would not be 
chargeable to others for their maintenance, they exercised the 
trade of shoemakers: the governor of the town discovering 
them to be Christians, ordered them to be beheaded, about 


the year 303; from which time they have been the tutelar 


saints of tbe shoemakers. 


Caiseix's HoLtpay: Every Monday throughout the year, 
but most particularly the 25th of October, being the anpiver- 
sary of Crispinus and Crispianus. 

CnisPin's Laxce, An awl. 

| Croarts. 
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Exoartn, One who igalways foretelling some accident or 
misfortune : an allusion to the croaking of a raven; supposed 
. ominous. 


CroakumniRE., Northumberland, from the particular croak- 
ing in the pronunciation of the people of that county, espe- 
cially about Newcastle and Morpeth, where they are said to 
be born with a burr in their throats, which prevents their 
pronouncing the letter ».. N 


CroakERrs, Forestallers, called also Kidders and Tranters. 


Croconile's Trans. The tears of a hypocrite. Crocodiles 
are fabulously reported to shed tears over their prey before 
they devour it, 


Cracus, or Crocus MeTalLLorRUuM. A nick name for a 
surgeon of the army and navy. 


Croker. A groat or fourpence. 


Croxe, An old ewe whose teeth are worn out: figuratively, 
a toothless old beldam. 


Croxy. An intimate companion, a comrade : also a conſe- 
derate in a robbery. 


Crook. Sixpence. 


Crook Back. Sixpence: for the reason of this name, sec 
CRIPPLE. 


Cnoox your ELBow. To crook one's elbow, and wish it 
may never come straight, if the fact then affirmed is not true 
according to the casuists of Bow-street and St. Giles's, 
adds great weight and efficacy to an oath. 


Crook SHanKks, A nick name for a man with bandy legs, 
He buys his boots in Crooked Lane, and his stockings in 
Bandy-legged Walk; his legs grew in the night, therefore 
could not see to grow straight: jeering sayings of men with 
crooked legs. | 

Crore. A nick name for a Presbyterian ; from their croppin 
their hair, which they trimmed close to a bowl-dish, plac 

as a guide on their heads; whence they were likewise called 
roundheads. See RouxDuraps, 


Crop, Money. See Ckar, Cant. 

Caor THECoNJUROR. Jeering appellation of one with short hair. 

CroeeinG Drums. Drummers of the foot guards, or Chel- 
sea hospital, who find out weddings, and beat a point of 
war tp serenade the new-married couple, and thereby obtain 
money. | 

Cnorrezx. The tail. The croppen of the rotan ; the tail of 
the cart, Croppen ken; the necessary house. Cant. 


Cnornick. © 
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CTroesrcs, Sickness in the stomach, arising from drankens 
nes, * ” 


Cross To come home by weeping cross; to repent at the 
conclusion, | 


Cross Birr. One who combines with a sharper to draw in a 

friend; also to counteract or disappoint. Cant.— This is 
peculiarly used to signify entrapping a man so as to obtain 
crim. con. money, in which the wife, real or supposed, con- 

 Spires with the husband. | | 


Cross BurTocx. A particular lock or fall in the Brough- 
tonian art, which, as Mr, Fieldiny observes, conveyed more 
pleasant sensations to the spectators than the patient. 


Cross Paren. A peevish boy or girl, or rather an unsocial 
ill-tempered man or woman, 


To Crow. To brag, boast, or triumph. To crow over any 
one; to keep him in subjection: an image drawn from a 
cock, who crows over a vanquished enemy. To pluck a 
crow; to reprbve any one for a fault committed, to settle a 
dispute. To strut like a crow in a gutter ; to walk proudly, 
or with an air of consequence, | 


Crowp, A fiddle : probably from crooth, the Welch name 
for that instrument. 


Crowpero, A fiddle. "> 


Cnowpy. Oatmeal and water, or milk: a mess much eaten 
in the north, 


Crow Fain, A visitation of the clergy. See Review or 


THE Brack CuirAssERS. 
Crown Orrier. The head. 


Crvisers, Beggars, or highway spies, who traverse the road, 
to give.iqtelligence of a booty; also, rogues ready to snap 
up any booty that may offer, like privateers or pirates on a 

a cruise. 


Cauuuv. Fat, flesby. A fine crummy dame; a fat woman. 
He has picked up his crumbs finely of late; he has grown 
very fat, or rich, of late. 


Crume. One who helps solicitors to affidavit men, or false 
witnesses.— I wish you had, Mrs. Crump ;* a Gloucester- 
shire saying, in answer to a wish for any thing; implying, 
you must not expect any assistance from the speaker. It is 

aid to have originated from the following incident · One 
Mrs. Crump, the wife of a substantial farmer, dining with the 

old Lady Coventry, who was extremely deaf, said to one of 
the ſdotmen, waiting at table, I wish I had a draught i 
| 1 "os 
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small beer, her modesty not permitting her to desire 80 fine a 
gentleman to bring it; the fellow, conscious that his mstress 
could not hear either the request or answer, replied, without 
moving, I wish you had, Mrs. Crump.“ These wishes be- 
ing again repeated by both parties, Mrs. Crump got up from 
the table to fetch it herself; and ug asked by my Lady 


where she was going, related what had passed. The story 
| being told abroad, the expression became proverbial. 


Crume-Backed. Hump-backed. | 


Crusry Beau, One that uses paint and cosmetics, to obtain 
a fine complexion. 

Crvsry Feiiow, A surly fellow. 

Cups. Au unlicked cub; an unformed, ill-educated young 
man, a young nobleman or gentleman on his travels: an al- 
Jusjon to the story of the bear, said to bring its cub into form 
by licking. Also, a new gamester. : 

CucxorD., The husband of an incontinent wife : cuckolds, 
however, are Christians, as we learn by the following story: 
An old woman hearing a man call bis dog Cuckold, reproved # 
him sharply, saying, Sirrah, are you not ashamed to call a 
dog by a Christian's name?” Io cuckold the parson ; to 
bed with one's wife before she has been churched. | 

Cucumpers, Taylors, who are jocularly said to subsist, dure 
ing the summer, chiefly on cucumbers, 

Corr. Anoldcuff; an old man. To cuff Jonas; said of one 
who is knock-kneed, or who beats his sides to keep himself 
warm in frosty weather; called also Beating the Booby. 


Currin, A man, | 

Curt. A man, honest or otherwise. A bob cull; a good- 
natured, quiet fellow. Cant. | 

CuLLAaBititTY. A disposition liable to be cheated, an unsus- 
pecting nature, open to imposition. 


CuLLy. A fop or fool; also, a dupe to women ; from the | 
Italian word coglidne, a blockhead. | 


Cute. A kick or blow; from the words mea culpa, being 
that part of the popish liturgy at which the people beat their 
breasts; or, as the vulgar term it, thump their craws, 


Cuxpum. The dried gut of a sheep, worn by. men in the act 
of coition, to prevent venereal infection; said to have been 
invented by one colonel Cundum. These machines were 


++ — prepared and sold by a matron of the name of Phillips, 
t 1 


e Green Canister, in Half-moon-street,. in the Strand. 


That good lady having acquired a fortune, retired from 
: business ; 
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business; but learning that the town was not well served 
her successors, she, out of a patriotic zeal for the public wel- 
fare, returned to her occupation; of which she gave notice 
by divers hand- bills, in circulation in the year 1776. Also, 
a false scabbard over a sword, and the oil-skin case for hold - 
ing the colours of a regiment. 

Cox x NAM. A punning appellation for a simple fellow, 

Cunning Max. A cheat, who pretends by his skill in 
astrology to assist persons in recovering stolen goods; and 
also to tell them their fortunes, and when, how often, and 
to whom they shall be married; likewise answers all lawful 
questions, both by sea and land. This profession is fre- 
quently occupied by ladies. 


Cunning StaverR. A sharp fellow, one that trims close, i. e. 
cheats ingeniously. 

Cunny-TurMBeD. To double one's fist, with the thumb in- 
watds, like a woman. . 

Cr. The xi; of the Greek, and the cunnus of the Latia 

. dictionaries; a nasty name for a nasty thing: un con Micge. 

Cor oy rur CkeaTuUrE. A cup oſ good liquor. 

Cor-snor. Drunk. 


Curyoarr Love. Pretended love to the cook, or any other 
1 for the sake of a meal, My guts cry cupboard, i.e. 
am hungry. | 


Cor, Brixp Corto. A jeering name for an ugly blind 


man; Cupid, the god of love, being frequently painted | 


blind. 

Con. A cut or curtailed dog. According to the forest laws, 
a man who had no right to the privilege of the chase, was 

. obliged to cut or law his dog; among other modes of dis- 
abling him from disturbing the game, one was by depriving 
him of his tail; a dog so cut was called a cut or curtailed 
dog, and, by contraction, a cur, A cur is figuratively used 
to signiſy a surly fellow. | 


Cunnixo Law, The act of hooking goods out of windows; 
the curber is the thief, the curb the hook. Cant. 


Conr A-8e, A dyachilon plaster, applied to the parts galled 

, by riding. ( 

Cow. The vulgar 's pronunciation of the Coura- 
geux ship of war. | | \ . 

Count. Clippings of money, which curls up in the opera- 
ration, Cat, 
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CunmupGEoN. A covetous old fellow, derived, according to 
some, from the French term cœur mechant. 


Curry. To curry favour; to obtain the favour of a person 

by coaxing or servility. To curry any one's hide; to beat 
im. 

Cons or ScoTLAnD. The nine of diamonds ; diamonds, it is 
said, imply royalty, being ornaments to the imperial crown; 
and every ninth king of Scotland has been observed, for many 
ages, to be a tyrant and a curse to that country. Others say 
it is from its similarity to the arms of Argyle; the Duke of 
Argyle having been very instrumental in bringing about the 
union, which, by some Scotch patriots, has. been considered 
as detrimental to their country. | 


Cunsiroxs Broken pettyfogging attornies, or Newgate soli- 
citors. Cant. | 


CurTaits. Thieves who cut off pieces of stuff banging out of 
shop windows, the tails of women's gowns, &c. ; also 
thieves wearing short jackets, 


CurTain Lecture. A woman who scolds her husband 
when in bed, is said to read him a curtain lecture. 


CurTEZAn, A prostitute. 


Cusniox. He has deserved the cushion; a saying of one 
whose wife is brought to bed of a boy; implying, that hav- 
ing done. his business effectually, he may now indulge or re- 
pose himself. 

Cusmion Tu unten, or Dusr zn. A parson; many of 


whom, in the fury of their eloquence, heartily belabour their 
cushions, 8 


Cusr ARD Cay. The cap worn by the sword-bearer of the 
city of London, made hollow at the top like a custard. 


CusTrow-xouse Goops. The stock in trade of a prostitute, 
because fairly entered. 


Cur. Drunk. A little cut over the head; slightly intoxi- 
cated, To cut; to leave a person or company, To cut up 
well; to die rich. 


To Cur NE. To speak gently. To cut bene whiddes ; to 


give good words. To cut queer whiddes ; to give foul lan- 
guage. Jo cut a bogh, or a flash; to make a figure. Cant. 


To CutTTy-tys. To look out of the corners of one's eyes, 
to leer, to look askance. The cull cutty-eyed at us; the 
fellow looked suspicious at us, | 
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Das. An adept; a dab at any feat or exercise. Dab, 
quoth Dawkins, when he hit his wife on the a-se with a 
pound of butter. 


Dacr. Two pence. Tip me a dace; lend me two pence. 
Cant, 


Dabprks. Hands. Tip us your daddle ; give me your hand, 
Cant. | 


Davpy, Father. Old daddy; a familiar address to an old 
man. To beat daddy mammy ; the first rudiments of drum 
beating, being the elements of the roll. 


DaGGers, They are at daggers drawing; i.e. at enmity, 


ready to fight. N 
Dairy. A woman's breasts, particularly one that gives suck. 
She sported her dairy; she pulled out her breast. 


Daisy Correa. A jockey term for a horse that does not lift 
up his legs sufficiently, or goes too near the ground, and 
is therefore apt to stumble. 


Darsy Kickers, Hostlers at great inns. 


Daruanov. A Dalmaboy wig; a particular kind of bushy 
bob wig, first worn by a chymist of that name, and after- 
wards adopted by tradesmen, apothecaries, &c. 


Dam. A small Indian coin, mentioned in the Gentoo code 
of laws; hence etymologists may, if they please, derive the 
common expression, I do not care a dam, i.e. I do not care 
half a farthing for it. 


Daun. A rascal. See Drunes. 


Damme Boy. A roaring, mad, blustering ſellow, a scourer 
of the streets, or kicker up of a breeze. 


DamxepD Sour. A clerk in a counting-house, whose sole 
business it is to clear or swear off merchandise at the custom- 
house; and who, it is said, against the crime of per- 
jury, by taking a previous oath, never to swear truly on those 
OCcu$long, | 

Dawyen. A luncheon, or snap before dinner; so called 
from its damping or allaying the appetite; eating aud drink- 
ing, being as the proverb wisely observes, apt to take away 
the appetite, 

| Daxcens, 
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Daxcers, Stairs. 

Danvy. That's the dandy; i.e. the ton, the clever thing; 
an expression of similar import to“ That's the barber,” 
See BARBER, , | 

Daxpy crey Russrr. A 2 His coat's dandy 
grey russet, the colour of the Devil's nutting bag. 


Daxvpy Paar. An insignificant or trifling fellow. 


To Daxerre. To follow a woman without asking the ques- 
tion. Also, to be hanged: I shall see you dangle in the 
sheriff's picture-frame; I shall see you hanging on the gal- 
lows. 


Daxcrts. One who follows women in general, without any 
particular attachment, | 


Daeyer FeLLow, A smart, well-made, little man. 
Danis. Fetters. Cant. 
; DarBy. Ready Money, Cant. 


Dark Culty. A married man that keeps a mistress, whom 
he visits only at night, for ſear of discovery. 


Daxxmans, The night. Cant. 


DarxxMans BupGe, One that slides into a house in the dark 
of the evening, and hides himself, in order to let some of the 
gang in at night to rob it. 


Dart. A straight-armed blow ia boxing. 


Dasu. A tavern drawer, To cut a dash; to make a figure. 


David Joxes, The devil, the spirit of the sea; called 
Nekin in the north countries, such as Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden. 


Davio Joxts's Locker, "The sca. 


David's Sow. As drunk as David's sow; a common saying. 
which took its rise from the following circumstance : One 
David Lloyd, a Welchman, who kept an alehouse at Here- 
ford, had a living sow with six legs, which was greatly re- 
sorted to by the curious; he had also a wiſe much addicted 
to drunkenness, for which he used sometimes to give her 
due correction. One day David's wife having taken a cup 
too much, and being fearful of the consequences, turned out 
the so, and lay down to sleep herself sober in the stye. A 
company coming in to see the so, David ushered them into 
the stye, exclaiming, There is a so for you! did any of you 
ever see such another? all the while supposing the sow had 
really been there; to which some of the company, seeing 
the state the woman was in, replied, it was the drunkenest 

so 
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20w they had ever bebeld; whence the woman was ever 
after called David's sow. 


Davy. ll take my davy of it; vulgar abbreviation of affi- 
davit. 

To Daws. To bribe. The cull was seragged because he 
could not dawh; the rogue was hanged because he could 
not bribe. All bedawbed with lace; all over lace. 


Day Licurs. Eyes. To darken his day lights, or sew up 
his sees; to close up a man's eyes in boxing. | - 

Dear Cargo, A term used by thieves, when they are dis- 
appointed in the value of their booty. 

Dzar Horsz. To work for the dead horse; to work for 
wages already paid, 

Dzap Lovse. Vulgar pronunciation of the Dedalus ship of war. 

Dzar Mex, A cant word among journeymen bakers, for 


loaves falsely charged to their masters' customers; also empty 
bottles. 


DEaDLy NEVERGREEN, that bears fruit all the year round. 


=_ gallows, or three-legged mare. See Taxrzt-LEGGED 
ARE. 


Dran Joys. Itishmen; from their frequently making use of 
that expression. 


Drarn Hunter, An undertaker, one who furnishes the 
necessary articles for funerals, See Canriox HuxTER, 


Drarn's Heap urox a Mor-sTicx, A poor, miserable, 
emaciated fellow ; one quite an otomy. Sce OToNMY.,— 
He looked as pleasant as the pains of death, 


Dzcus. A crown piece. | 

Derr-oxr. A thorough-paced rogue, a sly designing fellow ; 
in opposition to a shallow or foolish one. 

DexrT FeiiLow, A neat little man. 


Drerx, or Dacexn. A sword. Nim the degen; steal the 
sword. Dagen is Dutch for a sword. Cant. 


Drirs. Young buxom wenches, ripe and prone to venery, 
but who have not lost their virginity, which the upright man 
claims by virtue of his prerogative ; after which they become 
free for any of the fraternity. Also a common strumpet. 
Cant. 


Demure. As demure as an old whore at a christening. : 


Dewy-rt?., Abbreviation of demy-reputation; a woman of 
doubtful character. 


Denny. 
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Denny. To come down with the derbies ; to pay the money, 


Derrick. The name of the finisher of the law, or hangman, 
about the year 1608.—* For he rides his circuit with the 
Devil, and Derrick must be his host, and Tiburne the inne 
at which he will lighte“ Vide Bellman of London, in art. 
PriGcixg Law.— At the gallows, where | leave them, as 
© to the haven at which they must all cast anchor, if Derrick's 
© cables do but hold.“ Ibid, 


Devir. A printer's errand-boy. Also a small thread in the 
king's ropes and cables, whereby they may be distinguished 
from all others. The Devil himself; a small streak of blue 
thread in the king's sails. The Devil may dance in his 
pocket; i.e. he has no money; the cross on our ancient 
coins being jocularly supposed to prevent him from visiting 
that place, for fear, as it is said, of breaking his shins against 
it. Fo hold a candle to the Devil; to be civil to any one 

out of ſear ; in allusion to the tory of the old woman, who 
set a wax taper before the image of St. Michael, and another 
before the Devil, whom that saint is commonly represented 
as trampling under his feet ; being reproved for payift such 
honour to Satan, she answered, as it was uncertain which 
place she should go to, heaven or hell, she chose to secure a 
friend in both places. That will be when the Devil is blind, 
and he has not got sore eyes yet; said of any thing unlikely 
to happen. It rains whilst the sun shines, the Devil is beat- 
ing his wife with a shoulder of mutto;. : this pheuomenon is 
also said to denote that cuckolds are going to heaven ; on 
being informed of this, a loving wife cried out with great 
vehemence, * Run, husband, run!' 


The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be ; 
The Devil was well, the devil a monk was he, . 


a proverb signifying that we are to forget promises made 
in time of distress. To pull the Devil by the tail; to be re- 
duced to one's shifts. Ihe Devil go with you and sixpence, 
and then you will have both money and company. 


Devir. The gizzard of a turkey or foul, scored, peppered, 
salted, and broiled ; it denves its appellation from being hot 
in the mouth. 


Drvir's Books. Cards. 


Devir Catcuenr, or Devit Daiver. A parson. See Sxug 
Devil. | 


Devil's DavcnTEr. It is said of one who has a termagant 
for his wife, that he has married the Devil's daughter, and 
lives with the old folks, ö 


Dvit's 


—— 
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Devir's Daveurer's Portion, 


Deal, Dover, and Harwich, | 

The Devil gave with his daughter in marriage; 

Aud, by a codicil to his will, 

He added Helooet and the Brill. 
a saying occasioned by the shameful impositions practised 
by the inhabitants of those places, on sailors and travellers. 


Devitc Drawer. A miserable painter. 
Devir's Dux, Assaſcetida. 


Devii's Gers. A surveyor's chain; so called by farmers, 
2 do not like their land should be measured by their land- 
rds. 


Deviiin. Very: an epithet, which in the English vulgar 
language is made to agree with every quality or thing ; 
as, devilish bad, devilish good; devilish sick, devilish well ; 
og sweet, ,devilish sour; devilisa hot, devilish cold, 

. &c, 


Devsza VII IT. The country. Cant. 

| Devsra Vitte STamPers. Country carriers. Cent. 
Pew BeaTErs, Feet. Cant. 

Dews Wixs, or Deux Wiss. Two-pence. Cant. 


DewitTTEeD. Torn to pieces by a mob, as that great statesman. 
John de Wit was in Holland, anno 1672. 


Dice. The names of false dice : 


A bale of bard cinque deuces 

A bale of flat cinque deuces 

A bale of flat sice aces 

A bale of bard cater tracs 

A bale of flat cater traes 

A bale of fulhams 

A bale of light graniers 

A bale of langrets contrary to the ventage 

A bale of gordes, with as many highmen as lowmen 
for passage g 

A bale of demies 

A bale of long dice for even and odd 

A bale of bristles 

A bale of direct contraries. 


Dick. That happened in the 17 of queen Dick, i:e. never; 
said of any absurd old story. I am as queer as Dick's hat- 
vand; that is, out of spirits, or don't know what ails me. 


K Dick. 


| DIP 
Diexv. A woman's under-petticoat, It's all Dickey with 


him; i. e. it's all over with him. 
Dipptys. A woman's breasts or bubbies. 
Dipprr. Gin. 
Dices. Spurs. Cant. | 


Ditpo., [From the Italian dilet/o, q. d. a woman's delight; 
or from our word da/ly, q. d. a thing to play withal]. is 
Succedaneus, called in Lombardy Passo Tempo. Baily. 


Dit1Gcexr. Double diligent, like the Devil's apothecary ; 
said of one affectedly gest. 


Dir tv. [An abbreviation of the word diligence.] A public 
voiture or stage, commonly a post-chaise, carrying three per- 
Sons : the name is taken from the public stage vehicles in 
France and Flanders. The dillies first began to run in 
England about the year 1779. 


Drunrn. Pretty, A dimber cove; a pretty fellow. Dim- 


ber mort; a petty wench, Cant. 

DivBer DamBer. A top man, or prince, among the cant- 
ing crew; also the chief rogue of the gang, or the com- 
pletest cheat. Cant. 

Dixs. To knock down. To ding it in one's ears: to re- 
proach or tell one something one is not desirous of hearing. 
Also to throw away or bide: thus a highwayman who 
throws away or hides any thing with which he robbed, to 
prevent being known or detected, is, in the canting lingo, 


sty led a Dinger. | 
Dix Boy. A rogue, a hector, a bully, or sharper. Cart. 
Dix Doxo, Helter skelter, in a hasty disorderly manner. 


Dix EY Cuntsriax. A mulatto; or any one who has, as 


the West Indian term is, a lick of the tar-brush, that is, some 
negro blood in him. 


Dixixe Room Posr. A mode of stealing in houses chat let 
lodgings, by rogues pretending to be postmen, who send up 
sham letters to the lodgers, and, whilst waiting in the entry 
for the postage, go into the first room they see open, aud 
rob it. | 


Diy. To dip for a wig. Formerly, in Middle Row, Hol. 
born, wigs of different sorts were, it is said, put into a close- 
stool box, into which, for three-pence, any one might dip, 
or thrust in his hand, and take out the first wig he laid hold 
of; if he was dissatisfied with his prize, he might, on paying 
three halſpence, return it and dip again. 1 
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Tur Dir. A cook's shop, under Furnival's Inn, where many 


attornies clerks, and other inferior limbs of the law, take out 


the wrinkles from their bellies. Dip is also a punning naine 
for a tallow chandler. | 


Dirrras. Anabaptists. 

Dirr. Pawned or mortgaged. 

DizTy PuzzLE. A nasty slut. 

D1s6viszd. Drunk. 

Dis6runTLED. Offended, disobliged. 

Disurb ve. He is completely dished up; he is totally ruined, 


To throw a thing in one's dish; to reproach or twit one with 


any particular matter, 
DisucLout, A dirty, greasy, woman. He has made a nap- 


kin of his dishclout : a saying of one who has married his 
cook maid, To pin a dishclout to a man's tail; a punish- 


ment often threatened by the ſemale servants in a kitchen, 


to a man who pries too minutely into the secrets of that 
place. 


DisMar DitTY. The palm sung by the felons at the gal- 


lows, just before they are turned off. 


Disrarcurs. A mittimus, or a justice of the peace's war- 
rant, for the commitment of a rogue. 

Dirro. A suit of ditto : coat, waistcoat, and breeches, all of 
one colour. 

Dive. To dive; to pick a pocket. To dive for a dinner; to 
go down into a cellar to dinner. A dive, is a thief who 
stands ready to receive goods thrown out to him by a little 
boy put in at a window. Cant. 

Drvex. A pickpocket; also one who lives in a cellar. 

Divine, To divide the house with one's wiſe; to give her the 
outside, and to keep all the inside to one's self, i. e. to turn 
her into the street. | 

Do. To do any one; to rob or cheat him. I have done him; 
J have robbed him. Also to overcome in a boxing match: 
witness those laconie lines written on the field of battle, by 
Humpbreys to his patron—* Sir, I have done the Jew.” 

To Do over. Carries the same meaning, but is not so briefly 
expressed; the former having received the polish of the pres 
sont times. 1. f 

Do asu. A cloak, Cant. : * 


Dosi Ric, Stealing ribbands from haberdashers early in the 
K 2 mornings 
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morning, or late at night; generally practised by women in 
the disguise of maid servants. 


To Dock. To lie with a woman. The cull docked the dell 
all the darkmans : the fellow lay with the wench all night. 
Docked smack smooth; one who has suffered an amputation 
of his penis, from a venereal complaint. He must go into 
dock: a sea phrase, signifying that the person spoken of must 
undergo a salivation. Docking is also a punishment in- 
flicted by sailors on the prostitutes who have infected them 
with the venereal disease; it consists in cutting off all their 
clothes, petticoat, shift and all, close to their stays, and 
then turning them into the street. 


Docronx. Milk and water, with a little rum, and some nut- 
meg; also the name of a, composition used by distillers, to 
make spirits appear stronFr than they really are, or, in their 
phrase, better proof. 


Doctors. Loaded dice that will run but two or three chances, 
They put the doctors upon him; they cheated him with 
loaded dice. 


Dopsty. A woman : perhaps a corruption of Doxey. Cant. 


Dog. An old dog at it; expert or accustomed to any thing, 
Dog in a manger ; one who would prevent another from 
enjoying what he himself does not want; an allusion to the 
well known fable. The dogs have not dined : a common 
saying to any one whose shirt hangs out behind. To dog, 
or dodge; to follow at a distance. To blush like a blue 
dog, i.e. not at all, To walk the black dog on any one; a 
punishment inflicted in the night on a fresh prisoner, by 
his comrades, in case of his refusal to pay the usual footing or 
garnish. | 


Dos Bur rens. Dog stealers, who kill those dogs not adver- 


tised for, sell their skins, and feed the remaining dogs with 
their flesh. 


Dos ix a DounreT. A dating, resolute fellow; In Ger- 
many and Flanders the boldest dogs used to hunt the boar, 
having a kind of buff doublet buttoned on their bodies. 
Rubens has represented several so equipped, so has Sneyders. 

Dos Larix. Barbarous Latin, such as was formerly used 
by the lawyers in their pleadings. 

Docs Poxriox. A lick and a smell. He comes in for only 
a dog's portion; a saying of one who is a distant admirer or 
dangler after women, See DAaxGLER, 


Dos's 


WO, 
Doc's Ric. To copulate till you are tired, and then turn tail 


to it. 
Dog's Sour. Rain water. 
Dod Vaxe. A cockade. Sea term. 
Dagger. Surly. 


DocGcszss, Doc's Wirr or Lap, Pur v's Mauna. Jocu- 
lar ways of calling a woman a bitch. 


Dori. Bartholomew doll; a tawdry, over-drest woman, 
like one of the children's dolls sold at Bartholomew fair. To 
mill doll ; to beat hemp at Bridewell, or any other house of 
correction, 


Dorrv. A Yorkshire dolly; a contrivance for washing, by 
means of a kind of wheel fixed in a tub, which being turned 
about, agitates and cleanses the linen put into it, with soap 
and water. | 


Domine Do LITTLE. An impotent old fellow. 


Domrxeer, To reprove or command in an insolent or baughty 
manner. Don't think as how you shall domineer here. 


Domwrner, A beggar pretending that his tongue has been 
cut out by the Algerines, or cruel and blood-thirsty Turks, 
or else that he was born deaf and dumb. Cant. 


Doxe, or Dor over. Robbed; also, convicted or hanged, 
Cant,—See Do. 


Doxx ur. Ruined by gaming and extravagances. Modern 
term. 


Doxxey, Doxxey Dick. A he, or jack ass; called donkey, 
perhaps, from the Spanish or don-like gravity of that animal, 
intitled also the king of Spain's trumpeter, 


Doopir. A silly fellow, or noodle : see Noopte. Also a 
child's penis. Doodle doo, or Cock a doodle doo : a childish 
appellation for a cock, in imitation of ils notes when crow- 
ing. 


Dooprt Sack. A bagpipe. Dutch. — Also the private parts 


of a woman. 
Dor zv. A beggar's trull. 


Dos. Burglary, He was cast for felon and dose; he was 
ſound guilty of felony and burglary. Cant, 


Dor axp 60 or. To waddle: generally applied to persons 
who have one leg shorter than the other, and who, as the 
sea phrase is, go upon an uneven keel. Also a jeering 
appellation for an ipferior writing-master, or teacher of 
arithmetic, 

DovsLE. 
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Dovsr.e, To tip any one the double; to run away in his or 
her debt. 


DovsLe Jos. A man's backside. Cotton's Virgil. 


Dove-Tait. A species of regular answer, which fits in to 
the subject, like the contrivance whence it takes its name: 
ex. Who own this? The dovetail is, Not you by your 
asking. 

DoveLas. Roby Douglas, with one eye and a stinking 
breath; the breech. Seu wit. 


Dowpy. A coarse, vulgar-looking woman. 


DowpyixG. A local joke formerly practized at Salisbury, 
on large companies, or persons boasting of their courage. 
It was performed by one Pearce, who had the knack of per- 
sonating madness, and who, by the direction of some of the 
company, would burst into a room, in a most furious man- 
ner, as just broke loose from his keeper, to the great 
terror of those not in the secret. Dowdying hecame so much 
the fashion of the place, that it was exnibited before his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, father of our present 
Sovereign, Pearce obtained the name of Dowdy, from a 
song he used to sing, which had for its burthen the words 
dow de dow. 


Dows HiLLs. Dice that run low. 

To Dowsr. To take down; as, Dowse the pendant. Dowse 
your dog vane; take the cockade out of your hat, Dowse 
the glim; put out the candle, 

Dowsz ox THe Cnors. A blow in the ſace. 

Dowser. Vulgar pronunciation of douceur. 

Doxiks. She beggars, wenches, whores, 

Dag. A nasty, sluttish whore. 


Daa. To go on the drag; to follow a cart or waggon, in 
order to rob it. Cant. 


DRAGGLETA!L, or DaGGLETA1IL,, One whose garments are 
bespattered with dag or dew : generally applicd to the female 
sex, to signiſy a slattern. | 


DnacoonixG ir. A man who occupies two branches of one 
profession, is said to dragoon it; because, like the soldier of 
that denomination, he serves in a double capacity. Such is 
a physician who furnishes the medicines, and compounds 
his own prescriptions. 


Dram. A glass or small measure of any spirituous liquars, 
which, being originally sold by apothecaries, were estimated 
| by 
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by drams, ounces, &c, Dog's dram ; to spit in his mouth, 
and clap his back. : 

Dram-a-Tick. A dram served upon credit. 

Drarer. An ale-draper; an alehouse keeper. 

Dravcur, or Bit, on Tar PUMP AT ALDGATE.' A bad 
or false bill of exchange. See ALDGATE. 


Draw Lartcnes, Robbers of houses whose doors are only 
fastened with latches. Cant. 


Drawers. Stockings, Cant. 
Drawing THE King's Picture. Coining. Cant. 


To Darss. To beat. I'll dress his hide neatly ; I'll beat him 
soundly. 


Dann. A method of pouring out, as it were, the dice 
from the box, gently, by which an old practitioner is en- 
abled to cog one of them with his fore- finger. 


Dryers. A gleet. 


DromeDaryY. A heavy, bungling thief or rogue. A purple 
— : a bungler in the art and mystery of thieving. 
nt. | 


DrnomMMERARs. See DoMMERER. 


Daor. The new drop; a contrivance for executing felons at 
Newgate, by means of a platform, which drops from under 
them: this is also called the last drop. See LRA. 


Droe 4 Coo. Tolet fall, with design, a piece of gold or silver, 
in order to draw in and cheat the person who sees it picked 
up; the piece so dropped is called a dropt cog. 


Droe ix Tae ENR. Almost drunk. 
To Drxus. To beafany one with a stick, or rope's end: per- 


haps a contraction of dry rub, It is also used to signiſy a 
good beating with any instrument. 


Daunsrro. A dull, heavy fellow. 


Drummer. A ove term for a horse that throws about 
his fore legs irregularly: the idea is taken from a kettle 
drummer, who, in beating, makes many flourishes with his 
drumsticks. 


Dauxx. Drunk as a wheel-barrow. Drunk as David's sow. 
See David's Sow. 


Drury Lane Acuvue. The venereal disorder. 


Drury Lax VISTAL. A woman of the town, or prosti- 
tute: Drury-lane, and its environs, were formerly the resi- 
dence of many of those Jadies, 


Du v 
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Dav Bon. A smart repartee; also copulation without emis- 


sion; in law Latin, s:ccus robertulus. 
Day Boots. A sly humorous fellow. 
Dus, A picklock, or master-key. Cant. 
Dus Lay. Robbing houses by picking the locks, 
Dos Tux JicG6tr. Open the door. Cant. 
Dus o' Tw' Hick. A lick on the head. 
DunBBer. A picker of locks. Cant. 


Douce. Two-pence. 


Duck. A lame duck; an Exchange-alley phrase for a stock- 
jobber, who either cannot or will not pay his losses, or dif- 
ferences, in which case he is said to wadd/e out of the alley, 
as he cannot appear there again till his debts are settled and 
paid; should he attempt it, he would be hustled out by the 
fraternity. 

Docks Ax D DRAkKks. To make ducks and drakes; a school- 
boy's amusement, practised with pieces of tile, oyster-shells, 
or flattish stones, which being skimmed along the surface of 
a pond, or still river, rebound many times. To make ducks 
and drakes of one's money ; to throw it idly away. 

Dvckx F-cx-r. The man who has the care of the poultry on 
board a ship of war. 

Duck Lecs. Short legs. 

Dvuppers, or Wais?trixnG Duprtss, Cheats who travel the 
country, pretending to sell smuggled govds : they accost 
3 in a whisþer. The goods they have for 
sale are old shopkeepers, or damaged; purchased by them of 
large manufactories. See DurrEx. 


Dvuvpernixc Rare. A thunderiog rake, a buck of the first 
head, one extremely lewd. 

DupGtox. Anger. 

Dvups. Clothes. 


Duryers. Cheats who ply in different parts of the town, par- 
ticularly about Water-lane, opposite St. Clement's Church in 
the Strand, and pretend to deal in smuggled goods, stopping 
all —_— people, or such as they think they can impose 
on; which they frequently do, by selling them Spitatfilelds 
goods at double their current price. 


Duxx, or Rum Doux E. A queer unaccountable fellow. 
Dexr or Linns. A tall, awkward, ill-made fellow. 


DuxE 


DUN 


Duxz Humenney, To dine with Duke Humphrey; to fast, 
In old St. Paul's church was an aisle called Duke Hum- 
hrey's walk (from a tomb vulgarly called his, but in reality 
belonging to John of Gaunt), and persons who walked there, 
while others were at dinner, were said to dine with Duke 
Humphrey. 
DuLL Swirr. A stupid, sluggisb fellow, one long going on 
an errand, 


Dums Arm, A lame arm. 

DumB-rFouxDED. Silenced, also soundly beaten, 
Duns GLutTox, A woman's privities.. 

Duns Waren. A venereal bubo in the groin, 


DumeLin. A short thick man or woman, Norfolk dump- 
lin; a jeering appellation of a Norfolk man, dumplins being 
a favourite kind of food in that country. | 

Dumes. Down in the dumps; low-spirited, melancholy : 
jocularly said to be derived from Dumpos, a king of Egypt, 
who died of melancholy. Dumps are also small pieces of 
lead, cast by schoolboys in the shape of money. 


Dun. An importunate creditor.” Dunny, in the provincial 
dialect of several counties, signifies deaf; to dun, then, per- 
haps may mean to deafen with importunate demands: some 
derive it from the word donner, which signitſies gie. But 
the true original meaning of the word, owes its birth to one 
Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of the town of Lincoln, so ex- 
tremely active, and so dexterous in his business, that it be- 
came a proverb, when a man refused to pay, Why do not you 
Dun him? that is, Why do not you set Dun to arrest him? 
Hence it became a cant word, and is now as old as singe the 
days of Henry VII. Dun was also the general aame tor 
the hangman, before that of Jack Ketch. 


And presently a halter got, 
Made of the best sirong hempen teer, 
And ere a cat could lick her car, 
Had tied it up with as much art, 
As DUN himself could do for 's Het. 
| Cotton Virgil's Trav. book iv. 


DuxaKkEr. A stealer of cows and calves. 


Doxcniitt. A coward : a cockpit phrase, all but game cocks 


being styled dunghills. To die dunghill ; to repent, or she 


any signs of contrition, at the gallows. Moving duaghill : a 
dirty, filthy man or woman. Dung, an abbreviation of 
dunghill, also means a journeyman taylor who submits to the 

law 
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law for regulating journeymen taylors“ wages, therefore 
deemed by the flints a Rs. See FLINTS. 


Duxxock. A cow. Cant. 


To Dur. To open a door: a contraction of do ope, or open. 
See Dus. 

Duncen. A little trifling fellow. 

Durnan Max. Knocker kneed, he grinds mustard with his 
knees: Durham is famous for its mustard. 

Dvsr. Money. Down with your dust; deposit the money, 
To raise or kick up a dust; to make a disturbance or riot: 
see BREEZE, Dust it away; drink about. 


DusTMAn, A dead man: your father is a dust man. 
Dorcu Comrort. Thank God it is no worse. 


Dorcx Coxcerr. Where every one plays or sings a different 
tune. 

Doron Fzasr. Where the entertainer gets drunk before his 
guests. 

Doren Reckxovixe, or ALLE-Mat. A verbal or lump 
account, without particulars, as brought at spunging or 
bawdy houses, 


DuTcuzs. A woman enjoyed with her pattens on, or by a 
man in boots, is said to be made a dutchess. 


Dyz nan, or Game, To dye hard, is to shew no signs of 
fear or contrition at the gallows; net to whiddle or _—_— 
This advice is frequently given to felons going to suffer the 
law, by their old comrades, anxious for the honour of the 


Sang. 


E. 
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Eanvesr. A depoxit in part of payment, to bind a bar« 

gain, 
Easy. Make the cull easy or quiet; gag or kill him. As 
easy as pissing the bed, , 
Easy 
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Eazy Virtue. A lady of easy virtue; an impure or prosti- 
tate, - 

Ear. To eat like a beggar man, and wag his under jaw; a 
Jocular reproach to a proud man. To eat one's words; to 
retract what one has said. 

To Epo. To excite, stimulate, or provoke ; or, as it is vul- 
garly called, to egg a man on. Fall back, fall edge; i. e. let 
what will happen. Some derive to egg on, from the Latin 
word, age, age. 

ErcaTt Eves. I will knock out two of your eight eyes; a 
common Billingsgate threat from one fish nymph to another: 
every woman, according to the naturalists of that society, 
having eight eyes; viz. two seeing-eyes, two bub-eyes, a 
bell eye, two popes-eyes, and a ***.eye, He has fallen 
dowa and trod upon his eye; said of one who bas a black 
eye, 

EL OW Grease, Labour, Elbow grease will mak 
table shine. 

El no] Room, Sufficient space to act in. Out at elbows; 
said of an estate that is mortgaged. 

EL nOWSUAK ER. A gamester, one who rattles Saint Hugh's 
bones, i, e. the dice. 


Err. A fairy or hobgoblin, a little man or woman. 


ELizanzrus. A society for commemorating the anniversat) 
of queen Elizabeth, who met at the sign of her head, Hicks's 
Hall, in the room said to be that wherein she received her 
juvenile eclucation, 

Eurrxox. Drunk as an emperor, i.e. ten times as drunk as 
a lord, 


ExGLisn BuzcuxDy, Porter. 
Exs1G6x BrAnEkr. A drunken man, who looks red in the face, 


or hoists his colours in bis drink. 


Equier. Rich: also having new clothes. Well equipt ; 


full of money, or well dressed. The cull equipped me with 
a brace of meggs; the gentleman furnished me with a 
couple of guineas. | 
Enirrs. Rogues just initiated, and beginning to practise. 
Esskx Lion, A calf: Essex dong famous for calves, and 
chiefly supplying the London markets. 


EsskX STiLE. A ditch: a great part of Essex is low marshy 
ground, in which there are more ditches than stiles. 


Erzaxity Box, A coffin, 
L 2 . Fvaxs. 


SS 
Evas. Mrs, Evans; a name frequently given to a she cat; 
owing, as it is said, to a witch of the name of Evans, who 
frequently assumed the appearance of a cat, 
Eves. Hen-roosts, 


Eve's Cusrou-nousz, where Adam made his first entry. 
The monosyllable. 


Eves Doren. One that lurks about to rob hen- 3 
also a listener at doors and windows, to hear private conver- 

sation. 

Evit.. A halter. Cant. 


Ewe. A white ewe; a beautiful woman. An old ewe, 
drest lamb fashion ; an old woman, drest like a young girl. 


Execution Day, Washing day. 


Exyexpep. Killed: alluding to the gunner's accounts, 


wherein the articles consumed are charged under the title of 
expended. Sea phrase. 


Eves ax D Lins. The foot-guards were formerly so called 
by the marching regiments, from a favourite execration in 
use among them, which was, damning their eyes, limbs, 
and blue breeches. 

Eve-Sorr. A disagreeable object. It will be an eye-sore as 


long as she lives; said by a man whose wiſe was cut for a 
fistula in ano. 


F. 
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F ACE-MAKING. Begetting children. To face it out; 


to persist in a falsity, No face but his own ; a saying of 
one who has no money in his pocket, or no court cards in 
his hand. 


Facer. A bumper, a glass filled so full as to leave no room 
for the lip. 
Fapct. It won't ſadge; it won't do. A farthing. 


To Fac. To beat. Fag the bloss; beat the wench. Can“. 
A fag also means a hoy of an inferior form or class, who acts 
as 
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as a Servant to one of a superior, who is said to fag him—he 
is my ſag; whence, perhaps, ſagged out, ſor jaded or tired, 
To stand a good fag; not to be soon tired. 
Facctr. A little boy put in at a window to rob the house. 


Faccor. A man hired at a muster to appear as a soldier. To 
faggot in the canting sense, means to bind: an allusion to 
the ſaggots made up by the woodmen, which are all bound. 
Faggot the culls; bind the men. 


Fairurur. One of the faithful; a taylor who gives long 
credit. His faith has made him unwhole; i. e. trusting too 
much, broke him. | 


Faiiatis. Ornaments, chiefly women's, such as ribbands, 
necklaces, &c. 


FALLEN AWAY FROM 4 Horse LoD To a Cart Loan. 
Aying on one grown fat, 

Fam Lay. Going into a goldsmith's shop, under pretence of 
buying a wedding ring, and palming one or two, by daub- 
ing the hand with some viscous matter. 


Faus, or FamBLes, Hands, Famble cheats; rings or 
gloves, Cant. 


To Fancras?., To sbake hands: figuratively, to agree or 
make up a difference. Famgrasp the cove; shake hands 
with the fellow. Cant. | 


Family or Love. Lewd women; also, a religious sect. 

To Fax. To beat any one. I fanned him sweetly; I beat 
him heartily. 

FAxTASTICALLY DRESSED, with more rags than ribbands. 


Farr. He has let a brewer's fart, grains and all; said of one 
who has bewrayed his breeches. 


Piss and fart, 

Sound at heart. 

Min gere cum bumbis, 
Nes $aluberrima est lumbis, 


I dare not trust my a-se with a fart; said by a person trou- 
bled with a looseness. 


Farr Carcurr, A valet or footman, from his walking be- 
bind his master or mistress. 


FarTinG Crackers. Breeches, 

FarTLEBERRIES. Excrement hanging about the anus. 
FasTNER. A warrant, ; 
FASTNESSES, Bogs. 


Far. 
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Far. The last landed, inned, or stowed, of any sort of mer- 
chandise: so called by the water-side porters, carmen, &c. 
All the fat is in the fire; that is, it is all over with us: a say- 
ing used in case of any miscarriage or disappointment in an 
undertaking ; an allusion to overturning the frying- pan into 
the fire. F at, arnong printers, means void spaces. 


As Far as a Hen in The Forenueap. A saying of a mea- 
gre person. 

Far Curl. A rich fellow, 

FaAT-HEADED. Stupid. 


FauLKkNeR. A tumbler, juggler, or shewer of tricks: per- 
haps because they lure the people, as a faulconer does his 
hawks, Cant. | 


FayTors, or FaTors. Fortune tellers. 


Fawxtgy Ris. A common fraud, thus practised : A fellow 
drops a brass ring, double gilt, which he picks up before 
the party meant to be cheated, and to whom he disposes of it 
for less than its supposed, and ten times more than its real, 
value. See Money Nroeeer. 


Fawxegy, A ring. 

Feacue. To feague a horse; to put ginger up a horse's fun- 
dament, and formerly, as it is said, a live eel, to make him 
lively, and carry his tail well; it is said, a forfeit is incurred 
by any horse-dealer's servant, who shall shew a horse with- 
out first feaguing him. Feague is used, figuratively, for en- 
couraging or spiriting one up. 

To reaTHER oxz's NesT. To enrich one's self. 

FzaTHERr=BED LANE. A rough or stony lane. 


Fee, Faw, ron. Nonsensical words, supposed in childish 
| story-books to be spoken by giants. I am not to be frighted 
| | by fee, faw, ſum ; I am not to be scared by nonsense. 


Frrxora. A spoon. To nab the feeder ; to steal a spoon. 


'F Fer. To make feet for children's stockings; to beget children. 
| | An officer of feet ; a jocular title for an officer of infantry. 


Frixr. A sham attack on one part, when a real one is meant 
at another, 


| Feiiow Coumoxtr, An empty bottle: so called at the 
university of Cambridge, where ſellow commoners are not 

| in general considered as over-ſull of learning. At Oxford 
| | an empty bottle is called a gentleman commoner for the same 
reason. 


Fr. A bawi, or common prostitute. Cant. 
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Fexcex, or Frucixe Curly. A receiver of stolen 
To fence; to spend or lay out. He fenced his hog; he 
spent his shilling. Cant. 

Fexcixo KEN. The magazine or warehouse, where stolen 
goods are secreted. | 


Ferme. A hole, Cant. 
FerMerDy Beccarks. All those who have not the sham sores 


or clymes, 


Ferrara. Andrea Ferrara; the name of a famous sword- 
cutler : most of the Highland broad-swords are marked with 
his name; whence an Andrea Ferrara has become the com- 
mon name for the glaymore or Highland broad-sword, See 


GLAYMORE, 


Ferret. A tradesman who sells goods to young unthrifty 
heirs, at excessive rates, and then continually duns them for 
the debt. To ferret ; to search out or expel any one from 
his hiding place, as a ferret drives out rabbits; also to cheat. 
Ferret- eyed; red-eyed : ferrets have red eyes. 


Fercy. A trick, wheedle, or invention to deceive. 


Feurerer, A dog-keeper: from the French vautrier, or 
 __ vaultrier, one that leads a lime hound for the chase. 


To Fins. To beat. Fib the cove's quarron in the rumpad for 
the lour in his bung ; beat the fellow in the highway for the 
money in his purse. Cant,—A fib is also a tiny lie. 

Fice, or Foyst, A small windy escape backwards, more 
obvious to the nose than ears; frequently by old ladies 
charged on their lap-dogs. See FizZLE, 

Fipd or Tornacco. A quid, from the small pieces of tow 
with which the vent or touch-hole of a cannon is stopped. 
Sea term. 


Fivple, A writ to arrest. 


Fiovpvte Fappue. Trifling discourse, nonsense. A mere 
fiddle faddle fellow ; a trifler. 

Fippersrick's ExD. Nothing: the ends of the ancient fid- 
dlesticks ending in a point; hence metaphorically used to 

express a thing terminating in nothing. j 

FivGets, He has got the fidgets ; said of one that cannot sit 
long in a place. 

Fiptam Bex. General thieves; called also St. Peter's sone, 
having every finger a fizh-book, Cant. 


FivpLer's MoxeEy., All sixpences : sixpence being the usual 
zum paid by each couple, for music at country wakes and 


hops. 
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hops. Fiddler's fare; meat, drink, and money. Fiddler“ 
pay; thanks and wine. 


Fielp Lax R Duck. A baked sheep's head. 
FirzI Facias. A red-faced man is said to have been served 


with a writ of fieri facias. 


Ficctr. A little boy put in at a window to hand out goods 
to the diver. See Diver, 


Ficc6ing Law. The art of picking pockets. Cant. 


Freun Daxcrn. One who alters figures on bank notes, 
converting tens to hundreds. 


Fiicn, or FI EI. A beggar's staff, with an iron hook at the 
end, to pluck clothes from an hedge, or any thing out of a 
casement. Filcher; the same as angler, Filching cove; a 
man thief. Filching mort ; a woman thief. | 


Fir, Fitz Crov, or Bux6xiyyen, A pickpocket. To 
file; to rob or cheat. The file, or bungnipper, goes gene- 
rally in company with two assistants, the adam tiler, and 
another called the bulk or bulker, whose business it is to 
jostle the person they intend to rob, and push him against 
the wall, while the file picks his pocket, and gives the booty 
to the adam tiler, who scours off with it. Cant. | 


Fin, An arm. A one- finned fellow; a man who has lost an 
arm. Sea phrase. 


Fixzk. Fine as five-pence. Fine as a cow turd stuck with 
primroses. 


Fixoegn ix Eve. To put finger in eye; to weep; commonly 
applied to women. The more you cry the less you'll} p-ss; a 
consolatory speech used by sailors to their doxies, It is as 

eat a pity to see a woman cry, as to see a goose walk bare- 
toot : another of the same kind. 


Fixcer Posr. A parson; so called, because he points out a 
way to others, which he never goes himself. Like the 
finger post, he points out a way he has never been, and pro- 
bably will never go, i.e. the way to heaven. 


i} | Fixisn. The Finish; a small coffee-house, in Covent-Garden 
it market, opposite Russel-street, open very early in the morn- 
ing, and therefore resorted to by debauchees shut out of every 
other house; it is also called — coffee · house. 


Fix ix a Gun, Introducing a story by head and shoulders. 
A man wanting to tell a particular story, said to the com- 
| pany, Hark! did po not hear a gun ?—but now we are 
talking of a gun, I will tell you a story of one. 
To Fin a Stu. To drink a dram. 
| Fir 
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Fine Priccers. Villains who rob at fires, under pretence of 
assisting in removing the goods. 


Fiat Suit. A wench who has the venereal disease. 


Fine Snover., He or she, when young, was fed with a fire 
shovel; a saying of persons with wide mouths, 


Fisy. A $eaman. A scaly fish; a rough, blunt tar. To 
have other fish to fry ; to have other matters to mind, some- 
thing else to do. 


Frve SHiLLINGs, The sign of five shillings; i. e. the crown. 
Fifteen shillings; the $ign of the three crowns, 


FizzLe, An escape backward. 

FLABAGASTED. Confounded. 

FranBry, Relaxed, flaccid, not firm or solid. 

FAG. A groat. Cant.—The flag of defiance, or bloody 


flag, is but; signiſying, the man is drunk, and alluding to 


the redness of his face. Sea phrase. | 


Fram. A lie, or sham story; also a single stroke on a drum. 
To flam ; to hum, to amuse, to deceive. Flim flams ; idle 
stories. | 


Fla DRAGON. A clap, or pox. | 
To FLare. To blaze, shine, or glare. 


Frasn. A periwig. Rum flash; a fine long wig. Queer 
flash : a miserable weather-beaten caxon. 


To Frasu. To shew ostentatiously. To flash one's ivory; 
to laugh and shew one's teeth. Don't flash your ivory, but 
shut your potatoe trap, and keep your guts warm; the Devil 
loves hot tripes. 


To Flasu Tug Hasu, To vomit. Cant. 

Fiasu Ken, A house that harbours thieves. 

Fr asx Lixco, The canting or slang language. 

FraAsu Max. A bully to a bawdy-house. 

Far. A bubble, gull, or silly fellow. 

Fiar Cock. A female. 

Fratr. A ſoalish fellow. 

Fl awo. Drunk. | 
FiayBoTTOM!sT. A bum-brusher, or schoolmaster. 
To Fray, or FLEA, THe Fox. To vomit. , 


Flea Birr. A trifling injury. To send any one away with 
a flea in his ear; to give any one a hearty scolding. 
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To Furrct. To rob, cheat, or plunder. 

FLemisn AccouxT. A losing, or bad account. 

Fen Broxern. A match-maker, a bawd. 

FirnusTiters, West India pirates, buccanneers, or free-boo+ 
ters. x | 

Fracktrn, A drinking-glass. Cant. 

FLickxERING, Grinning or laughing in a man's ſace. 


Frickixs. Cutting. Flick me some panam and caffan ; 

cut me some bread and cheese. Flick the peter; cut off the 
cloak- bag or portmanteau. 

To FrixG. To trick or cheat. He flung me fairly out of 
it ; he cheated me out of it. 


FiixTs, Journeymen taylors, who on a late occasion reſused 
to work for the wages settled by law. Those who submit- 
ted, were, by the mutineers, styled dungs, i.e dungbilk. 


Fr. Small beer, brandy, and sugar; this mixture, with the 
addition of a lemon, was, by sailors, formerly called Sir 
| Cloudsly, in memory of Sir Cloudsly Shovel, who used fre- 
- quently to regale himself with it. 
FLoarTindAcaptyry. See CAMPBELL's ACADEMY. 
Io Froc, Towhip. _ | | 
FLocctr. A horsewhip. Cant. 

Frogs Curly. A debilitated lecher (commonly an old 
"WH, whose torpid powers require stimulating by flagella- 
tion. ; | 

Fro Coxe. The beadle, or whipper, in Bride well. 

FLoGGinG STAKE: , The whipping-post. 

| FLortexce, A wenth that has been touzed and ruffled. 

| | FLovurisn., To take a flourish ; to enjoy a woman in an hasty 
manner, to take a flyer. Sce FIVER. 

1 To FLour. To jeer, to ridicule. | 

FLummery. Oatmeal and water boiled to a jelly; also com- 
pliments; neither of which are over-nourishing. 

, | Flusu ix THE PocxET. Full of money. The cull is flush 

| in the fob ; the fellow is full of money. 

FLustered., Drunk. 


| Frorg. The recorder of a corporation; a recorder was an 
ancient musical instrumeat. 

To Fiux. To cheat, cozen, or over-reach ; also to salivate. 
| To flux a wig; to put it up in curl, and bake it. 
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Fly. A waggon. Cant, _. * 

Frv-zv-Nionr. You old fly-by-night; an ancient term of 
reproach to an old woman, signifying that she was a witch, 
and alluding to the nocturnal excursions attributed to witches, 
who were supposed to fly abroad to their meetings, mounted 
on brooms. 

Fry S11curs. Liſe-guatd men, from their sitting on horse- 
back, under an arch, where they are frequently observed to 
drive away flies with their swords, 

Fiytr. To take a flyer; to enjoy a woman with her clothes 
on, or without going to bed, 


Fuytrs. Shoes. 

FLy-rLayesd. Whipt in the stocks, or at the cart's tail, 

Fl vI NG Caurs. Beggars plying in a body at funerals. 

FLiyixg GiGgetrs, Turnpike gates. 

Fivixc Horse., A lock in wrestling, by which he who uses 
it throws his adversary over his head. 

Frymc Pas rv. Sirreverence wrapped in paper, and thrown 
over a neighbour's wall. | 


F vixd Porters. Cheats who obtain money by, pretending 
to persons, who have been lately robbed, that they come 
from a place or party where, and from whom, they may re- 
ceive information respecting the goods stolen from them, and 


demand payment as porters. EP 

Fuving STATIONERS. Ballad-singers and hawkers of enn y 
histories. nn 

For. A cheat, trick, or contrivance, I will not be ſohbed 
off 80; I will not be thus deceived with false pretences. 
The fob is also a small breeches, pocket for holding a 
watch. 

Fog, Smoke. Cant. | 

Focry. Old fogey ; a nick name for an invalid soldier: de- 
rived from the French word fougeur, fierce or fiery. 

Fock Au. An old fogram ; a fusty old fellow, 

 Fogus. Tobacco. 'Tip me a gage of fogus ; give me a pipe 
of tobacco, Cant. 

Foot. A fool at the end of a stick; a fool at one end, and a 
maggot at the other: gibes on an angler, 

Fool Fixptr, A bailiff. : 

Footisn. Ar expression among impures, signiſying the cully 
who pays, in opposition to a flash man. Is he ſoolish or flash? 

2 Foor 


Foor Paps, or Low Paps. Rogues who rob on foot. 


Foor WarBLER. A contemptuous appellation for a foot 
soldier, commonly used by the cavalry. | 


Footwan's Mawxp. An artificiai sore made with unslaked 
lime, soap, and the rust of old iron, on the back of à beg- 
gar's hand, as if hurt by the bite or kick of a horse. 


Footy Drsricantr. A footy fellow, a despicable fellow; 
from the French fouttie. 


_ Foor, or Paw. Give us your fore foot ; give us your 
nd. 


Foreman or rur Juky, One who engrosses all the talk to 
himself, or speaks for the rest of the company. 


Foxx. A pickpocket. Let us fork him; let us pick his 
pocket.—* The newest and most dexterous way, which is, to 
* thrust the fingers strait, stiff, open, and very quick, into 
* the pocket, and so closing. them, hook what can be held 
between them.“ N. B. This was taken from a book, 
written many years ago: donbtless the art of picking pockets, 


like all others, must have been much improved since that 
time. 


ForLorx Hopes. A gamester's last stake. 


ForTuxe HuxTErs. Indigent men, seeking to enrich them- 
selves by marrying a woman of fortune. 


ForTuxe TeLLEr, or Cuxxing Max. A judge, who tells 
every prisoner, his fortune, lot, or doom. To go before the 
fortune teller, lambskin men, or conjurer ; to be tried at an 
assize, See LauBSKIN Mex, 


Four. To foul a plate with a man; to take a dinner with 
him. 


Fout-uourntp. Abusive. 


FouxplinG, A child dropped in the streets, and found, and 
educated at the parish expence, 


Fox. A sharp, cunning fellow. Als an old term for a sword, 
probably a rusty one, or else from its being dyed red with 
blood: some say this name alluded to certain «words of re- 
markable good temper, or metal, marked with the figure of 
a fox, probably the sign, or rebus, of the maker. 


Fox's Paw. The vulgar pronunciation of the French words 
faux pas. He made a confounded fox's paw. 


Foxer. Intoxicated, 
Foxinc a Boor, Mending the ſoot by capping it. 
ForsT. 
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Fovsr. A pickpocket, cheat, or rogue. See Worrox's 
GANG, 


To Foysr. To pick a pocket. 


ForsreD Id. Words or passages surreptitiously interpolated 
or inserted into a book or writing. 


FraTEers. Vagabonds who beg with sham patents, or brieſs, 
for hospitals, fires, inundations, &c. 


Fees. Free of fumbler's hall; a saying of one who cannot 
get his wife with child. 


Farr Boorters, Lawless robbers and plunderers ; originally 
soldiers who served without pay, for the privilege of plunder- 
ing the enemy, 


FaEetnortDeEerR. He whose wiſe accompanies him to the ale- 
house, 


Freeze. A thin, small, hard cider, much used by vintners, 
and coopers in parting their wines, to lower the price of 
them, and to advance their gain. A freezing vintner; a 
vintner who balderdashes his wine. 


Frexcn Cream, Brandy; so called by the old tabbies and 
dowagers when drank in their tea. 


Frexcu Distast, The venereal disease, said to have been 
imported from France. French gout ; the same. He suf- 
fered by a blow over the snout with a French faggot-stick ; 
i.e. he lost his nose by the pox. 


Faexcu Leave. To take French leave; to go off without 
taking leave of the company: a saying frequently applied to 
persons who have run away from their creditors, 


Fatexcniritd, Infected with the venereal disease. The 
mort is Frenchitied ; the wench is infected. 


Fresnman, One just entered a member of the university. 


FrinBBLe. An effeminate ſop: a name borrowed from a cele- 
brated character of that kind, in the farce of Miss in her 
Teens, written by Mr. Garrick. | 


Fzxiray Face, A dismal countenance, Before, and even 
long aſter the Reformation, Friday was a day of abstinence, 
or jour maigre, Immediately after the restoration of king 

Charles II. a proclamation was issued, prohibiting all publi- 
cans from dressing any suppers on a Friday. 


To Fig. To be guilty of the crime of sel{-pollution. 


F rigging is also figuratively used for trifling. 
Faid Pic, A trifling, fliddle-ſaddle ſellow. 
; | FxiGaTe. 
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Near. I was in a cursed funk. To funk the cobler ; a * 


Fier. A well-rigged frigate ; a well-dressed wench. 
Faisx. To dance the Paddington frisk ; to be banged. 


To Fr1z, or Frisx., Used by thieves to signify searching = 
person whom they have robbed, Blast his eyes! friz, or 
frisk him. 

Froe, or Vrzor. A woman, wife, or mistress. Brush to 
your froe, or bloss, and wheedle for crop; run to your mis- 
tress, and sooth and coax her out of some money. Dutch. 


FrocLAnDER, A Dutchman. 

Frosry Face. One pitted with the small pox. 
FRUMMAGEMNED. Choaked, strangled, or hanged. Cant. 
Funsey. Plump. A fubsey weach ; a plump, healthy wench. 
To F—-x. To copulate. 

F—x Beccar. See Boss BEGGAR, 


Fupple. Drunk. This is rum fuddle; this is excellent 
tipple, or drink. Fuddled; drunk. Fuddle cap; 
a drunkard. | 


Furnaus. Loaded dice are called high and lowmen, or 
high and low fulhams, by Ben Jonson, and other writers of 
his time ; either because they were made at Fulham, or 
from that place being the resort of sharpers. 


To Furx. To use an unfair motion of the hand in plumping 
at ta w. Schoolboy's term. 

Furl or Eurrixkss. Jocular term for empty. 

Femsi.tr. An old or impotent man. To fumble, also 
means to go awkwardly about any work, or manual ope- 
ration. 

Fun. A cheat, or trick. Do you think to fun me out of 
it; do you think to cheat me — Also the breech, perhaps 
ſrom being the abbreviation of fundament. I'll kick your 
fun. Cant. 


Fung. To smoke; figuratively, to smoke or stink through 


boy's trick, performed with assaſctida, and cotton, Which 
are stuffed into a pipe; the cotton being lighted, and the 
bowl of the pipe covered with a coarse handkerchief, the 
smoke is blown out at the small end, through the crannies of 
a cobler's stall. 


FURMEN. Aldermen. + 


Fun uir v, or FroxexTY. Wheat boiled up to a jelly. To 
simpet 


1 


s.mper like a furmity kettle: to smile, or look merry about 
the gills, | 

Fuss. A confusion, a hurry, an unnecessary to do about 
trifles. | | 

Fussocx. A lazy fat woman. An old ſussock; a frowzy 
old woman. 

Fustiax. Bombast language. Red fustian ; port wine. 

Fusry Luccs. A beastly, sluttish woman. 

To Lunz. To dt, cards minutely; de, to da the 
Pact. | 


G. 
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Gas, or Gos. The mouth. Gift of the gab; a facility 
of speech, nimble-tongued eloquence. To blow the gab; 
to confess or peach. 


Gas, or Gos, STrix6. A bridle, 
GaBEy. A ſoolish ſellow. 
Ganp-s0. An exclamation said to be derived from the Italian 


word caz:0. | 

Gac. An instrument used chiefly by houftebreakers and 
thieves, for propping open the mouth of a person robbed, 
thereby to prevent his calling out for assistance. 


GAH. A quart pot, or a pint; alsoa pipe. Cart. 
GAE or Focus. A pipe of tobacco. 


Gaus, High and Low. Cheats, who by sham pretences, 
and wondertul stories of their sufferings, impose on the cre- 
dulity of well-meaning people, See Rum Gacger. 


GaLliMaurrey. A hodgepodge made up of the remnants 
and scraps of the larder, 

GAU. His gall is not yet broken; a saying used in prisons of 
a man just brought in, who appears dejectet. 


Callty. Building the galley ; a game formerly used at sea, 
in order to put a trick upon a landsman, or fresh-water sailor. 
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It being agreed to play at that game, one sailor personates 


the builder, and another the merchant or contractor ; the 
builder first begins by laying the keel, which consists of a 
number of men laid all along on their backs, one after an- 
other, that is, head to foot ; he next puts in the ribs or 
knees, by making a number of men sit feet to feet, at right 
angles to, and on each side of, the keel; he now fixing on the 
person intended to be the object of the joke, observes he is a 
fierce-looking fellow, and fit for the hea; he accordingly 
places him at the head, his arms being held or locked in by 
the two persons next to him, representing the ribs, After 
several other dispositions, the builder delivers over the gal- 
ley to the contractor as complete; but he, among other 
faults and objections, observes the lion is not gilt; on which 
the builder, or one of his assistants, runs to the head, and 
cpping a mop in the excrement, thrusts it into the face of 
the lion, 


GaLLey Foisr. A city barge, used formerly" bn the lord 
mayor's day, when he was sworn in at Westminster. 


GaLLIitD. Hurried, vexed, over-fatigued, perhaps like a galley 
slave. 


GALLIGAasK1xs. Breeches, 
GALLIPOT. A nick name for an apothecary, 
GaLLore, or GoLorr, Plenty. 


GaLLows Brrxn. A thief, or pickpocket ; also one that asso- 
ciates with them. 


Camps. Thin, ill-shaped legs; a corruption of the French 
word jambes. 


GaMBAaDots. Leathern cases of stiff leather, used io Devon- 
shire instead of boots; they are fastened to the saddle, and 


admit the leg, shoe and all; the name was at first jocularly 
given, 


C:aMBLER. A Sharper, a tricking gamester. 


Gant. Bubbles or pigeons drawn in to be cheated. Also, at 
bawdy-houses, lewd women. Mother, have you any game ; 
mother, have you any girls? To die game; to suffer at the 
gallows without shewing any $igns of fear or repentance. 
Game pullet; a young whore, or forward girl in the way 
of becoming one. 


GAMuON ANU PatTTen, Common-place talk of any profes- 
sion; as the gamon and patter ot a horse-dealer, Sailor, &c. 


Gax. The mouth or lips. Cant. 
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Gaxper Moxru. That month in which a man's wife lies 
in: wherefore, during that time, husbands plead a sort of 
indulgence in matters of gallantry. 


Gaxo. A company of men, a body of sailors, a knot ot 
thieves, pickpockets, &c. A gang of sheep trotters; the 
four ſeet of a sheep. | 

GaoLer's Coach. A hurdle: traitors being usually con- 


veyed from the gaol, to the place of execution, on à hurdle 
or sledge. 


Gar STorPER., A whoremaster. 


GarPesEED. Sights: any thing to feed the eye. I am come 
abroad for a little gapeseed. 


Garnisy. An entrance fee demanded by the old prisoners of 
one just committed to gaol. 


GarReET, or Urs STory, The head. His garret, or up- 


r story, is empty, or unfurnished ; i.e. he bas no brains, 
is a fool. | f 


GARRET ELecTioxn, A ludicrous ceremony, practised every 
new parliament : it consists of a mock election of two mem- 
bers to represent the borough of Garret (a few straggling 
cottages near Wandsworth, in Surry) ; the qualification of a 

. Voter is, having enjoyed a woman in the open air within 
that district : * candidates are commonly fellows of low 

” humour, who dress themselves up in a ridiculous manner. 
As this brings a prodigious concourse of people to Wands- 

worth, the publicans of that place jointly contribute to the 
expence, which is sometimes considerable. 


Gawxkrv. A tall, thin, awkward young man or woman. 
Gazeno. An elevated observatory or summer-bouse. 


Gre. I won't gee; it won't hit or do, it does not suit or 


GeLpingG, An eunuch. 
Geir, Money, German.—Also, castrated. 


GenTie CrarT, The art of shoemaking, One of the gen- 
tle craft : » hoemaker; so called because once practised by 
St. Crispin. ane 


GENTLEMAN Commoner. An empty bottle; an university 


joke, gentleman commoners not, being deemed over-full of 
earning. ; Th. 


GrxTLEMAN's Companion, A louse. 
N ; CGGENTLE- 
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| GurntTLeman's Masten. A highway robber, becaute be 
N a gentleman obey his commands, i.e. stand and de- 
ver. 


GxNnTLEMAN of Tuarr Ins, In debt, in gaol, and in danger 
of remaining there for liſe; or, in 4 — and in 
danger of being hanged in chains. 

GexTLEMAN of Tun Ours, That is, without money, 
without wit, and without manners; some add another out, 
i. e. without credit, 


GenTry Cove. A gentleman. Cant. 
GexTryY Cove Kxx. A gentleman's house. Cant. 
GexTry Mort, A gentlewoman. 


Grone. A half-crown piece. Yellow George; a guinea. 
Brown George ; an ammunition loaf. 


GrorGEs, The brethren of the honourable society of Roya! 
Georges; a society which met at the St. Luke's Head and 
Eight Bells, Smithfield. 


GERMAN Dock. Halfa sheep's head boiled with onions, 
GET. One of his get; one of his offspring, or begetting. 


Gin Car. A northern name for a he cat, there commonly 
called Gilbert. As melancholy as a gib cat; as melancholy 
as a he cat that has been catterwauling, whence they always 
return scratched, hungry, and out of spirits. Aristotle says, 
Omne animal post coitum est trisle; to which an anonymous 
author has given the following exception: preter gallum, 
gallinaceum, et sacerdotum gratis formicantem. 3 


GID Aisn. The cant language of thieves and gypsies, called 
Pedlars French, and St. Giles's Greek: see St. Giies's 
Gnrkkx. Also the mystic language of Geber, used by chy- 
mists. Gibberish likewise means a sort of disguised language, 
formed by inserting any consonant between each syllable of 
an English word; in which case it is called the gibberish of 
the letter inserted: if F, it is the F gibberish; if G, the G 
gibberish; as in the sentence, How do you do? Hog dog 
youg dog. : 

G1BLeTs. To join giblets; said of a man and woman who 
cobabit as husband and wife, without being married; also 
to copulate. a . ; 

Giso, or Six Joux Ginsox. A two-legged stool, used to 
support the body of a coach whilst finishing. 


Cirrs. Small white specks under the finger nails, said to — 
ten 
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tend gifts or presents. A stingy man is said to be as full of 
gifts as a brazen horse of his farts. 


Girr or Tut GAR. A facility of speech. 


Gigs. A nose. Snitchel his gigs ; fillip his nose. Grunter's 
gigs ; a hog's snout, Gige is also a high one-horse chaise, 
and a woman's- privities. To gigg a Smithfield hank ; to 
hamstring an over-drove ox, vulgarly called a mad bullock. 


GiGccer, A latch, or door. Dub the gigger ; open the door, 
Gigger dubber : the turnkey of a gaol. ; | 


To Giger. To soppress a laugh. Gigglers; wanton wo- 
men. 


Girxs's, or Sr. Gxs's Burrp. Fat, ragged, and saucy: 
Newton and Dyot streets, the grand head-quarters of most 
of the thieves and pickpockets about London, are in St. 
Giles's parisb. St. Giles's Greek; the cant langpage, called 
also Slang, Pedlars French, and Flash. 


Gurruxr. A proud minks, a vain capricious woman, 


Grit. The abbreviation of Gillian, figuratively used for wo- 


man, Every jack has his gill; ile. every jack has his gillian, 
or ſemale mate. | 

Gitrs. The cheeks, To look rosy about the gills ; to have 
a fresh complexion, To look merry about the gills; to ap- 
pear chearful, 


1 Gabrus. A Scotch term for a tall, awkward fel- 
ow. 


Sir, or Rom Dupner. A thief who picks locks, so called 
from the gilt or picklock key: many of them are so expert, 
that, from the lock of a church docr to tbat of the smallest 
cabinet, they will find means to open it: these go into repu- 
table public houses, where, pretending business, they con- 
trive to get into private rooms, up stairs, where they open 
any bureaus or trunks, they happen to figd there. 


GIMBLET-EYED. Squinting, either in man or woman. 


GrMcRAck, or Jincrack, A spruce wench; a gimerack 
also means a person who has a turn. for mechanical cons 
trivances, 


Cix SeinneErR, A distiller. \ 


Gm ANS. Toys, bawbles; also a man's testicles. See | 


TuixG a MBOBS. 


(3INGER=PATED, or GIiXGER-HACELED. Red haired* a term 
borrowed from the cockpit, where red cocks are called 
gingers, g 
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GSE EAD. A cake made of treacle, flour, and grated 
ginger; also money. He has the gingerbread ; he is rich. 


GixGERBREAD Work. Gilding and carving ; these terms are 
particularly applied by seamen on board Newcastle calliers, 
to the decorations of the sterns and quarters of West-India- 
men, which they have the greatest joy in defacing. 


GinczrLY. Softly, gently, tenderly. To go gingerly towork ; 
to attempt a thing gently, or cautiously. 


Gixxy, An instrument to lift up a grate, in order to steal 
what is in the window, Cant. 


Gips. Quips, taunts, severe or biting reflections. 

GZZzAZD. To grumble in the gizzard; to be secretly dis- 
pleased. 

GLass Eves. A nick name for one wearing spectacles. 

GLraymore, A Highland broad-sword : from the Erse glay, 
or glaive, a sword; and more, great. 

GLaze, A window. Cant. 

GLazitr. One who breaks windows and shew-glasses, to steal 
=_ exposed for sale. Glaziers; eyes. Cant.—ls your 
ather a glazier; a question asked of a lad or young man, 
who stands between the speaker and the candle, or fire, If 
it is answered in the negative, the rejoinder is—I wish he was, 
that he might make a window through your body, to enable 
us to see the fire or light, 

Grin. Smooth, slippery. - Glib-tongued ; talkative. 


GLiim. A candle, or dark lantern, used in housebreaking ; 
also fire. To glim; to burn in the hand. Cant. 


GLimFexDERrs, Andirons. Cant. 
GLiimrlazny., Angry, or in a passion. Cant. 
GLrim3zack. A link-boy. Cant, 

GLimMer, Fire. Cant. 


Gtliuur ans. Persons begging with sham licences, pretend- 
ing losses by fire. 

Griuus. Eyes. 

GLimsTICk, A candlestick. Cant. 

Grog. Pewter. Cant. 

GLoves. To give any one a pair of gloves; to make them a 
present or bribe. 'To win a pair of gloves; to kiss a man 
whilst he sleeps; for this a pair of gloves is due to any lady 
who will thus earn them. 


— 
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Grurror. A parson : from joining meu and women together 
in matrimony. | 
Grun. Sullen, 
GLyBe. A writing. Cant. 
Go BETWEEN, A pimp or bawd. 


Go By Txt GROUND. A little short person, man or wo- 
man. 


Go Snor. The Queen's Head in Duke's-court, Bow street, 
Covent-garden ; frequented by the under players : where gin 

and water is sold in three half-penny bowls, called Goes; 
the gin is called Arrack. The go; the fashion : as, large 
hats are all the go. 


Goaps. Those who wheedle in chapmen for horse-dealers. 


Goat. A lascivious person. Goats jig; making the beast 
with two backs, copulation. 


Gon. The mouth; also a bit or morsel ; | whence gobbets. 
Gift of the gob; wide-mouthed, or one who speaks fluently, 
or sings well, 


Gon STrinG A bridle, 
GopBsre P--x, A rampant, lustful woman. 
Gossen. A turkey cock. 


Gop Permit. A stage coach; from that affectation of piety, 
frequently to be met with in advertisements of stage coaches 
or waggons, where most of their undertakings are premised 
with, ** if God permit;” or, © God willing.” 


GopraTHER, He who pays the reckoning, or answers for the 
rest of the company; as, Will you stand godfather, and we 
will take care of the brat; 1,e. repay you another time. 
Jurymen are also called godfathers, because they name the 
crime the prisoner before them has been guilty of, whether 
felony, petit larceny, &c. 


Gog. All-a-gog ; impatient, anxious, or desirous of a thing. 


Go AND Macoc, Two giants, whose effigies stand on each 
side of the clock in Guildhall, London; of whom there is 
a tradition, that, when they hear the clock strike one, on the 
first of April, they will walk down from their places. 


Gogclrs, Eyes: see Ocrtrts, Goggle eyes; large promi- 
nent eyes. To goggle; to stare. 


God veoxs Tue Don. Going out to break open, or pick 
| the locks of, houses. 
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Got Droyytrs. Sharpers who drop a piece of gold, which 


they pick up in the presence of some unexperienced person, 
for whom the trap is laid; this they pretend to have found, 
and, as he saw them pick it up, they invite him to a public 
house to partake of it: when there, two or three of their 
comrades drop in, as if by accident, and propose cards, or 
some other game, when they seldom fail of stripping their 
prey. - 

Got Finper, One whose employment is to empty neces- 
sary houses; called also a tom-turd-man, and night-man : 
the latter from that business being always performed in the 
night, 


Gorpex FLeece. The knights of this ancient and honour- 
able order, were a society about the year 1749, 


GorLDprixcy. One who has commonly a purse full of gold, 
Goldfinches ; guineas. 


GoLGoTHA, OR THE PLACE or SCULLs. Part of the Theatre 
at Oxford, where the heads of houses sit; those gentlemen 
being, by the wits of the university, called sculls. 


GoLrumpus. A large, clumsy fellow. 


GorLosnrs, i. e. Goliah's shoes. Large leathern clogs, worn 
by invalids over their ordinary shoes, 


Goop Max. A word of various imports, according to the 
place where it is spoken: in the city it means a rich man; 
at Hockley in the Hole, or St. Giles's, an expert boxer; 
at a bagnio in Covent Garden, a vigorous fornicator ; at an 
alehouse or tavern, one who loves his pot or bottle; and 
sometimes, though but rarely, a virtuous man, 


Goop Womax, A nondescript, represented on a famous sign 
in St. Giles's, in the form of a common woman, but without 
a head. 


GooDYEr's PiG, Like Goodyer's pig; never well but when 
in mischief. 


Goose. A taylor's goose; a smoothing iron used to press down 


the scams, tor which purpose it must be heated: hence it is a 
jocular say ing, that a taylor, be he ever so poor, is always 
sure to have a goose at his fire, He cannot say boh to a 
a goose; a saying of a bashful or sheepish fellow. 


Goose RipixG. A goose, Whose neck is greased, being sus- 
pended by the legs to a cord tied to two trees or high posts, 
a number of men on horseback, riding full speed, atterapt 
to pull off the head; which if they effect, the goose is their 


prize. 
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prize. This has been x Eg in Derbyshire within the 
memory of persons now living. 

GoosestrRyY. He played up old gooseberry among them; 
said of a person who, by force or threats, suddenly puts an 
end to a riot or disturbance. 


GoosEBERRY-EYED., One with dull grey eyes, like boiled 
gooseberries. 
GooschERRY WIe. A large frizzled wig; perhaps, from a 


supposed likeness to a gooseberry bush. 
Goostcare., A silly fellow, or woman. 


Gorxte. Money, chiefly gold: perhaps from the traffic car- 
ried on at that place, which is chiefly for gold dust. Cant. 


Gormacon. A monster with six eyes, three mouths, four 
arms, eight legs, five on one side and three on the other, 
three arses, two tarses, and a * upon its back; a man on 
horseback, with a woman behind him. 


Gorcu-curTED., Pot-bellied : a gotch in Norfolk signifying 
a pitcher, or large round jug. 

To Gouce. To squeeze out a man's eye with the thumb: 
a cruel practice used by the Bostonians in America. 

To GAR. To seize. To grabble the bit; to seize any 
one's money. Cant. 


Grayrtep. Cuckolded, i.e. having horns grafted on his 
head. 


Grannam, Corn. 


Granxum's Gorp. Hoarded money; supposed to have be- 
longed to the grandmother of the possessor. 


GRANNY. An abbreviation of grandmother ; also the name 
of an ideot, famous for licking her eye, who died Nov. 14, 
1719. Go teach your granny to suck eggs: said to such as 
would instruct any one in a matter he knows better than 
themselves. 


GrRAPPLE THE RAIIs. A cant name used in Ireland for 
whiskey. Bolt 
Grave Dricctr. Like a grave-digger; up to the a-se in 

business, and don't know which way to turn. 


GRAVY-EYED. Blear-eyed, one whose eyes have a running 
humour, 


To Gatask. To bribe. To grease a man in the fist; to 
bribe him, To grease a fat sow in the a-se; to give to a 
rich man. Greasy chin; a treat given to parish officers in 


part 
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2 of commutation for a bastard; called also, Eating a 

child. 

Great IX TIAAT E. As great as shirt and shitten a- se. 

GAT Joszeu. A surtout. Cant. 

Greepy Gurs. A covetous or voracious person. 

8 St. Giles's Greek ; the slang lingo, cant, or gib- 

Gneex, Doctor Green; i. e. grass ; a physician, or rather 
medicine, found very successful in curing most disorders to 
which horses are liable. My horse is not well, I shall send 
him to Doctor Green. | 

Green BaG. An attorney; those gentlemen carry their 
clients” deeds in a green bag; and, it is said, when they have 
no deeds to carry, frequently fill them with an old pair of 
breeches, or any other trumpery, to give themselves the ap- 
pearance of business. > 

Green Gowns, To give a girl a green gown ; to tumble her 
on the grass. 

Green Sickxrss. The disease of maids occasioned by celi- 
bacy. 

GrEexHeaD. An inexperienced young man. 


GrEENHORN, A novice on the town, an undebauched young 
fellow, just initiated into the society of bucks and bloods. 


Grerxwicu Barbers, Retailers of sand from the pits at 
and about Greenwich, in Kent; perhaps they are styled 
barbers, from their constant shaving the sand banks. 


GurEN WIH Goosk. A pensioner of Greenwich Hospital. 


GreGoRtan Tart. The gallows: so named from Gregory 
Brandon, a famous finisher of the law; to whom Sir William 
Segar, garter king of arms (being imposed on by Brooke, a 
herald), granted a coat of arms. | 


Grey Branp. Earthen jugs formerly used in public houses, 
for drawing ale; they had the figure of a man with a large 
beard stamped on them; whence probably they took their 
name; sce Ben Jonson's Plays, Bartholomew Fair, &. e. 
Dutch earthen jugs, used for smuggling gin on the coasts of 
Essex and Suffolk, are at this time called grey beards. 


Grey Mare, The grey mare is the better horse; said of 2 
woman who governs her husband. ; | 


Guty Pars0x, A farmer who rents the tithes of the rector 
or Vicar. 


Gnis. 


AR U 
Gais. A farthing. A merry grig s a ſellow as merry as a 


grig : an allusion to the apparent liveliness of a grig, or 
young ecl, | +.) 


Gain. Old Mr. Grim; death. | 
GrlMALKiN., A cat: mawkin signifies a hare in Scotland. 


Garin, To grin in a glass case: to be anatomized for murder”: 


the skeletons of raany criminals are preserved in glass cases, 
at surgeons' hall, | 


GrinaGos, TuE Cat's UxcLe. A foolish grinning fellow, 
one who grins without reason. 


Grixpers, Teeth. Gooseberry grinder; the breech. Ask 
* bogey, the googeberry grinder ; ask mine a-se. | 


GnoarTs. To save his groats; to come off handsomely : at 

© the universities, nine groats are deposited in the hands of an 
academic officer, by every person standing for a degree; 

which if the depositor obtains with honour, the groats are 
returned to him. 


G nos. Rum and water. Grog was first introduced into the 
navy about the year 1740, by Admiral Vernon, to prevent 
the sailors intoxicating themselves with their allowance of 

rum or spirits. Groggy, or groggified ; drunk. 

GroG-BLoSOM. A carbuncle, or pimple in the face, caused 
by drinking. | 

GrogGetn. A grogged horse; a ſoundered horse. 

GrOGHAM. A horse. Cant. 

GnoPErs. Blind men; also midwives. 

GROUND SWEAT, A grave, 

Grnouxp Sun. A hog, or pig. Sea ferm. 


Gnu. Victuals. To grub; to dine. To ride grub; to be 
sullen, or out of teinper. 


Gnus STreeT., A street near Moorfields, formerly the sup- 
posed habitation of many persons who wrote for the book- 

© 8ellers: hence a Grub-stieet writer, means a hackney author, 
who manufactures books tor the booksellers. 


Gaus Sraerr News, Lying intelligence. 
To Gnuss nir. To make foul or dirty. 


GrumBies Jo grumble in the gizzard; to mormur or re- 
pine, He grumbled like a bear with a-sore head. 


GaumBLETONIAN. A discontented person; one who is al- 
ways railing at the times, or ministry. | 


0 Gauxrrr. 
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{I GruxTren. Ahog; also a shilling. To grunt; to groan, or 
| complain of sickness. 
it GrunTEeR's GIG. A smoaked hog's ſace. 
1 GruxTixnG Peck. Pork, bacon, or any kind of hog's flesh. 
| | Gvuperon. One easily imposed on. To gudgeon ; to swal- 
11 low the bait, or fall into a trap; from the ſish of that name, 
5 Which is easily taken. 
ö GuLt. A simple, credulous fellow, easily cheated. 


| 
GoLLEen. Deceived, cheated, imposed on. 
| | GuLLcroOPERs. Usurers who lend money to the gamesters. 
1 | Gum. Abusive language. Come, let us have no more of 
is your gum. 
| Gummy. Clumsy ; particularly applied to the ancles of men 
| or women, and the legs of horses. 
Gonrriox, or Rum Gunrriox. Docility, comprehension, 
capacity. | 
uy  _ Gvx, He is in the gun; he is drunk: perhaps from an allu- 
| | sion to a vessel called a gun, used for ale in the universities. 
It | GuxpicuTs. A fat, pursy fellow. 
| | Guxxer's DaucnTEer., To kiss the gunner's daughter: to 
| be tied to a gun and flogged on the posteriors: a mode of 
punishing boys on board a Tip of war, 
GuxeowperR. An old woman. Cant. 


| 

| Gurs. My great guts are ready to eat my little ones; my 
| guts begin to think my throat's cut; my guts curse my teeth; 
| 


all expressions signifying the party is extremely hungry. 
| Gurs and GARAGEN. A very fat man or woman. More 
— | guts than brains; a silly fellow. He has plenty of guts, but 
= no bowels; said of a hard, merciless, unfeeling person. 
| GUTFOUNDERED, Exceeding hungry. Pf, © 
| GuT Scraren, or ToxMExTOR Or Catcur. A fiddler. 


[18 Gurren Laxs. The throat, the swallow, the red lane. Ses 
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[ GurTTix6 a Quart Por. Taking out the lining of it; i.e, 
8 | drinking it off, Gutting an oyster ; eating it. Gutting a 
| | house; clearing it of its furniture. 


1 GuzzLe. Liquor. To guzzle; to drink greodily. 
GuzzLe Gurs. One greedy of liquor. 
Gre, or JvnBz, Any writing or pass with a seal, 


| Gynine, Jeering or ridiculing. 
| re, 
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Gvuirs, or G11.zs. Hopping Giles; a nick name for a lame 
person : St, Giles was the tutelar saint of cripples. 


Gvye. A college runner or errand-boy at Cambridge, called 
at Oxford a scout. See Scour. 


Gyesies, A get of vagrants, who, to the great disgrace of our 
police, are suffered to wander about the country. 
pretend that they derive their origin from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who were famous for their knowledge in astronomy, 
and other sciences; and, under the pretence of fortune-tell- 
ing, find means to rob or defraud the ignorant and super- 
stitious. To colour their impostures, the DP dis- 
colour their faces, and speak a kind of gibberish peculiar to 
themselves. They rove up and down the country in large 
companies, to the great terror of the farmers, from whose 
geese, turkeys, and fowls, they take very considerable con- 
tributions. 

When a fresh recruit is admitted into the fraternity, he is to 
take the following oath, administered by the principal maun- 
der, after going through the annexed forms: 


First, a new name is given him, by which he is ever after to be 
called; then standing up in the middle of the assembly, and 
directing his face to the dimber damber, or principal man of 
the gang, he repeats the following oath, which is dictated to 
him by some experienced member of the frateraity. 


J, Crank Cuffin, do swear to he a true brother, and that I will 
in all things obey the commands of the great tawney prince, 
and keep his counsel, and not divulge -the secrets of my 


brethren. 


J will never leave nor forsake the company, but observe and 
keep all the times of appointment, either by day or by night, 
in every place whatever. 

I will not teach any one to cant, nor will I disclose any of our 
mysteries to them. ä | 


I will take my prince's part against all that shall oppose him, or 
any of us, according to the utmost of my ability : nor will I 


. Suffer him, or any one belonging to us, to be abused by any 


strange abrams, rufflers, hookers, pailliards, swaddlers, Iris 
toyles, swigmen, whip jacks, jarkmen, bawdy baskets, dom- 
merars, clapper dogeons, patricoes, or curtals ; but will de- 
fend him, or them, as much as I can, against all other out- 
liers whatever. Iwill not conceal aught I win out of libkins, or 
from the ruffmans, but will preserve it for the vse of*the com- 
ny. Lastly, I will cleave to my doxy wap stiffly, and will 
— her duds, margery praters, goblers, grunting cheats, or 
tiba 
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tibs of the buttery, or any thing else I can come at, as wins 
nings for ber wappings. 


The canters have, it seems, a tradition, that from the three first 
articles of this oath, the first founders of a certain boastful, 
worshipful fraternity (who pretend to derive their origin 
from. the earliest times) borrowed both the hint and form of 
their establishment; and that their pretended derivation from 
the first Adam is a forgery, it being only from the first Adam 
Tiler: see Aba Titer. At the admission of a new bro- 
ther, a general stock is raised for booze, or drink, to make 
themselves merry on the occasion. As for peckage, or e- 
ables, they can procure it without money; ſor while some 
are sent to break the ruffmans, or woods and bushes, for fir- 
ing, others are detached to filch geese, chickens, hens, ducks 
(or mallards), and pigs. Their morts are their butchers, 
who presently make bloody work with what living things are 
brought them; and having made holes in the ground, under 
some remote hedge in an obscure place, they make a fire and 
boil or broil their food ; and when it is enough, fall to work 
tooth and nail: and having eaten more like beasts than men, 
they drink more like swine than human creatures, entertain- 
ing one another all the time with songs in the canting dia- 
ect. 


As they live, so they lie, together promiscuously, and know 
not how to claim a property, either in their ods or children ; 
and this general interest ties them more firmly together than 
if all their rags were twisted into ropes, to bind them indis- 
_ solubly from a scparation; which detestable union is farther 
n e by the above oath, 


They stroll up and down all summer time in droves, and dex- 
terously pick pockets, while they are telling of fortunes ; and 
the money, rings, silver thimbles, &c. which they get, are 
instantly conveyed from one hand to another, till the remotest 
Person of the gang (who is not suspected because they come 
not near the person robbed) gets possession of it: so that, in 
the strictest scarch, it is almost impossible to recover it: while 
the wretches with unprecations, oaths, and protestations, dis- 
claim the thievery. | , 


That by which they are said to get the most money, is, when 
young gentlewomen of good families and reputation bave hap- 
pened to be with child before marriage, a round sum is often 
bestowed among the gypsies, for some one mort to take the 
child; and as that is never heard of more by the true mother 
and family, so the disgrace is kept concealed from the world; 
and, if the child lives, it never knows its parents. 
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H ABERDASHER or Proxouxs. A schoolmaster, or 


usher. 


Hackxey Writer, One who writes for attornies or book- 
sellers. 


Hackxum, Captain Hackum ; a bravo, a slasher. 


Hap *zm. He has been at Had'em, and come home by 
Clapham; said of one who has caught the venereal discase. 


Harrer. A weapon carried by a scrjeant of foot, To get 
a halbert; to be appointed a serjeant. Lo be brought to the 
halberts ; to be flogged d la militaire : soldiers of the infan- 
try, when flogged, being commonly tied to three halberts, set 

up in a triangle, with a fourth fastened across them. He 
carries the halbert in his face; a saying of one promoted 
| from a serjeant to a commission officer, 


Harry a Hoc, Sixpence. 


HaLr ax Ouxce, Half a crown : silver being formerly esti- 
mated at a crown, or five shillings an ounce. 


Harty Boarp, Sixpence, Cant. 
HaLr Seas over. Almost drunk. 
HamLEeT. A high coustable. Cant. 
Hams, or Hamcasts. Breeches. 


Haxp. A sailor. We lost a hand; we lost a sailor. Bear 
a hand; make haste. Hand to fist; opposite: the same as 


tete-a-tete, or cheek by jowl. 


HAND AND PockeT Sore, An eating house, where ready 


money is paid for what is called for, 


Hax BasKET PorTiON. A woman whose husband receives 
ſrequent presents from her father, or family, is said to have 
a hand-basket portion, 


Haxpir. To know how to handle one's fists; to be skilful 
in the art of boxing. | 


Haxpsomr. He is a handsome-bodied man in the face; a 


Jeering commendation of an ugly fellow. Handsome 1s that 
andsome does ; a proverb frequently cited by ugly*women, 


Haxpsome Rewarrd. Ih, in advertisements, means a 
horse-whipping. 


To 
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To Haxe ax As. To hang back, to hesitate. 
Haxs GalLows Look. A thievish, or villainous appearance. 


Hax ix Cyains. A vile, desperate fellow, Persons guilty 
of murder, or other atrocious crimes, are frequently, after 
execution, hanged on a gibbet, to which they are fastened by 


iron bandages : the gibbet is commonly placed on or near the 
place where the crime was committed. TR 


Have ir ve. Score it up; speaking of a reckoning. 


Hax RR on, A dependant. | 
HaxcMan's Wacts. Thirteen pence halſpenny ; which, ac- 
cording to the vulgar tradition, was thus allotted : one shil- 
ling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope.— 
N. B. This refers to former times; the hangmen of the pre- 
sent day having, like other artificers, raised their prices. 
The true state of this matter is, that a Scottish mark was the 
fee allowed for an execution, and the value of that piece was 
settled by a proclamation of James I. at thirteen pence halſ- 
Penny. 
Haxx, He has a hankon him; i.e. an ascendancy over him, 
or a hold upon him. A Smithfield hank : an ox rendered 
furious by over-driving and barbarous treatment. 


Haxxer. To hanker after any thing; to have a longing after 
or for it. 

HaxxTELo, A silly fellow. 

Haxs in KeLDer, Jack in the cellar, i.e. the child in the 
womb: a health frequently drank to breeding women or 
their husbands. | g 

Har worTH 4 Corznas. A vulgar pronunciation of habeas 

corpus. | 

Harp. Stale beer, nearly sour, is said to be hard, Hard 
also means severe; as, hard fate, a hard master. 

Harp Ar nis A-sz. Close after him, 

Hanz. He has swallowed a hare ; he is drunk; more probably 
a hair, which requires washing down. | 

Harx-yE-IxG. Whispering on one side to borrow money. 

Harman, A constable. Cant. 

Harman Beck. A beadle. Cant. 

Harnaxs, The stocks. Cant. 


Haxe. To harp upon; to dwell upon a subject. Have 
among you, my blind harpers; gan expression used in throw- 
ing or shooting at random among a crowd. Harp is also the 

* ü | Irish 
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Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland: from Hibernia being represented with a harp on the 
reverse of the copper coins of that country; for which reason 
it is, in hoisting the copper. i. e. tossing up, sometimes like- 
wise called music. 

Hanntax. A hagged old woman; a miserable, sc , 
worn-out harlot, fit to take her bawd's degree : derived from 
the French word haridelle, a worn-out jade of a horse or 
mare. 


Harny. A country fellow. Cant, —Old Harry ; the Devil. 


Harum Sca kun. He was running harum scarum; said of 

any one running or walking hastily, and in a hurry, after 
they know not what. 

Hasn, To flash the hash; to vomit. Cant. 


HasTy. Precipitate, passionate. He is none of the Hastings 
sort: a saying of a slow, loitering fellow : an allusion to the 
Hastings pea, which is the first in season. 


HasTy Puppixc. Oatmeal and milk boiled to a moderate 
thickness, and eaten with sugar and butter. Figuratively, a 
wet, muddy road : as, The way through Wandsworth is 
quite a hasty pudding. To eat hot hasty pudding for a 
laced hat, or some prize, is a common feat at wakes 
and fairs. 

Har. Old hat; a woman's privities : because frequently 
felt, 

Harenks. Under the hatches ; in trouble, distress, or debt. 

Hartcnzrt Face. A long thin face. 

Havit. A sheep. Cant. 

Havy Cavy, Wavging, doubtful, shilly shally, 


Hawk. Ware hawk; the word to look sharp, a bye-word 
when a bailiff passes. Hawk also signifies a sharper, in op- 
position to pigeon, See PiGeoN. 


Hawxers. Licensed itinerant retailers of different commodi- 
ties, called also pedlars ; likewise the sellers of newspapers. 
Hawking; an effort to spit up the thick phlegm, called 
oysters : whence it is wit upon record to ask the person 80 
doing whether he has a licence; a punning allusion to the 
Act of hawkers and pedlars. 


To Hazer Gio. To beat any one with a hazel stick. 


Heap Cuity or Tut Pass, or Passace Baxnx. The top 
tilter of that gavg throughout the whole army, who demands 
and receives contribution from all the pass banks in the camp. 


Heap 
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Heap RaiLts. Teeth. Sea phrase. 

HeakN Curats. Ears. Cant. 

Heart's Kass. A twenty-shilling piece; also one of the 
names for gin. "op | 


Hearty Cuoak. He will have a hearty choak and caper 
sauce for breakfast: i. e. he will be hanged. ; 


HeaTuex PrniLosoPutr, One whose breech may be seen 
through his pocket-hole : this saying arose from the old phi- 
Josopbers, many of whom despised the vanity of dress to such 

_ * point, as often to fall into the opposite extreme. 


To Heave. To rob. To heave a case; to rob a house. To 
heave a bough; to rob a booth. Cant. 


Heaven. The breast. Cant. 


Heavers. Thieves who make it their business to steal trades- 
men's shop-books. Cant. 


Hector. A bully, a swaggering coward. To hector; to 
bully ; probably from such persons affecting the valour of 
* Hector, the Trojan hero. 


Heber. To make a hedge ; to secure a bet, or wager, laid 

on one side, by taking the odds on the other, so that, let 

. What will happen, a certain gain is secured, or hedged in, by 

the person who takes this precaution ; who is then said to be 
on velvet. 


Heben Ar nousr. A small obscure alehouse. 
Hepes CaE ETER. A robber of hedges. 
Hrocr PriesT. An illiterate unbeneficed curate, a patrico. 


Herber Wnonr. An itinerant barlot, who bilks the bagnios 
and bawdy-houses, by disposing of her favours on the way- 
side, under a hedge; a low beggarly prostitute. 


Heets. To be laid by the heels; to be confined, or put in 

© Prison, Ovt at heels; worn, or diminished ; his estate or 
affairs are out at heels. To turn up his heels; to turn up 
the kuave of trumps at the game of all fours. 


Hzer. Tay. A peg in the heel of a shoe, taken out when it is 

finished. A person leaving any liquor in his glass, is fre- 
quently called upon by the toast-master to take off his heel- 

tap. | 

Her.t.. A taylor's repository for his stolen goods, called cab- 
bage: see Carrace, Little hell; a small dark covered 
passage, leading from London-wall to Bell-alley. 


HeLt-norx BAB. A lewd graceless youth, one naturally of 
a wicked disposition. 
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Hert Car. A termagant, a vixen, a furious scolding woman. 
See TERMuAGANT and Vixex. 


Hr Houxp, A wicked abandoned fellow. 


HeLTer SxeLTER, To run helter skelter, hand over head, 
in defiance of order. $44 


Hemy. Young hemp; an appellation for a graceless boy. 

Hemyex Fever, A man who was hanged is said to have 
died of a hempen fever; and, in Dorsetshire, to have been 
stabbed with a Bridport dagger; Bridport being a place fa- 
mous for manufacturing hemp into cords, _ 

Hemyex Wipow. One whose husband was hanged. 

Hex-nearTED. Cowardly. 


Hex Hos. A house where the woman rules: called also a 
she house, and hen frigate: the latter a sea phrase, originally 
applied to a ship, the captain of which had his wife on 
board, supposed to command him. 


HexPecxep, A husband governed by his wife, is said to be 
henpecked. | 


Hear axd Tutrtiax. One who has no settled place of resi- 
dence. 


Herring, The devil a barrel the better herring ; all equally 
bad. 


HerkixG-GuTTED. Thin, as a shotten herring. 

HeruinG Poxb. The sea. To cross the herring pond at the 
king's expence ; to be transported. 

Hrurronbsuink Kinpxess, Drinking twice to the game 
person. | 


4 . : ' 0 
HiccoBitets. The brethren of this most ancient and Joyaus 
order, held their general court, Dec. 5, 1750, at the Surt- 
tavern, I ish-street-hill. e 


Hiex. A countty hick ; an ignorant clown, Cant. 


HicktxxnBorauowm, Mr, Hickenbothom; a ludicrous name 
for an unknowa person, similar to that of Mr. Thingambob. 
Hickeubothom is a corruption of the German word Aten 
baum, i. e. oak tree. 


* * 


Hicx EL. Tipsey; quasi, bickupping. Mm 
Hicxsws Doxivs, Drunk. SIGIR 1 
Hipu axD Srex. A childish game. He plays at hide and 

eek ; a saying of one who ts in fear of being arrested for 


debt, or apprehended for some crime, and thezefore does not 
P chuse 
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chuse to appear in public, but secretly skulks up and down, 
See SKULK, | 

Hipenound. Stingy, hard of delivery; a poet poor in inven- 
tion, is said to have a hidebound muse. f 

HiccLepy yiGGLEDY. Confusedly mixed. 

Hiew Eating. To cat skylarks in a garret. 

Innen FLyers. Tories, Jacobites, 

Flreu Jixxs, A gambler at dice, who, having a strong head, 
drinks to intoxicate his adversary, or pigeon. 

Hicu LivI SG. To lodge in a garret or cock loft, 

Hion Pan, A highwayman. Cant. * 

Hign Rorrs. To be on the high ropes; to be in a passion. 

Hion Suoox, or Cłouvrxb Suoox. A country clown, 

Men Wart. It is high water with him; he is full of 
money. l 

HiengaTte. Sworn at Highgate—a ridiculous custom ſor- 
merly prevailed at the public houses in Highgate, to ad- 
minister a; ludicrous oath to all travellers of the middling 
rank who stopped there. The party was sworn on a paix of 
horns, fastened on a stick; the substance of the oath was 
never to kiss the maid when he could kiss the mistress, never 
to drink small beer when he could get strong, with many 
other injunctions of the like kind to all which was added 
the saving clause of ** unless you like it best.“ The N. 
administering the oath was always to be called father by the 
juror; and he, in return, was to style him son, under the 
penalty of a bottle. _ Py 18 OL 

 Hixz. To hike off; to run away, Cant. h 

Hiro Leo. To kick out a hind leg; to make a rustic bow. 

HixN EV, my Hox EV. A north country hinney, particularly 
a Northumbrian: in that county, hinney is the general term 
of endearment. W 

HisTory or Tux Four Kixcs, or Currr's BxsT Guips To 
Tur Gaitows. A pack of cards. He studies the history 
of the four kings assiduously ; he plays much at cards. 

Hoaxixc., Bantering, ridiculing. Hoaxing a quiz; joking 
an odd fellow. Unticersity uit. | 

Hos, or Honstyot., A clown. 8 

Hop on Nos. Will you hob or nob with me? a question 
formerly in ſasbion at polite tables, signifying a request or 
challenge to drink a. glass of wine with the proposer ; if the 
8 | party 
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party challenged answered Nob, they were to chuse whether 
white or red. This ſoolish custom is said to have originated 
in the days of good queen Bess, thus: When great chimnies 
were in fashion, there was at each corner of the hearth, or 
grate, a small elevated projection, called the hob: and behind 
it a seat. In winter time the beer was placed on the hob 
to warm; and the cold beer was set on a small table, said to 
have been called the nob : so that the question, Will you have 
hob or nob? seems only to have meant, Will you have warm 
or cold beer? i.e, beer from the hob, or beer from the 
nob, | 

Honzerpeuoy. Half a man and half a boy; a lad between 
both. 

Honstzp. . Impeded, interrupted, puzzled. To hobble; to 
walk lamely. 

HonnLepyGEe, A pace between a walk and a run, a dog- 

trot, 

Honsy. Sir Posthumous's hobby: one nice or whimsical in 

his clothes. a 

Hoss Horst. A man's favourite amusement, or study, is 
called his hobby horse. It also means a particular kind of 
small Irish horse; and also a wooden one, such as is given to 
children, 

Honny-nonrsIcat, A man who is a great keeper or rider of 
hobby horses; one that is apt to be strongly attached to his 
systems of amusement. 

Homxair. A country clodhopper ; from the shoes of country 
farmers and ploughmen being commonly stuck full of hob- 
nails, and even often clouted, or tipped with iron. The 
Devil ran over his face with hobnails in his shoes; said of 
one pitted with the small-pox. | 

Hozsox's Crorce, That or none; from old Hobson, a fa» 
mous carrier of Cambridge, who used to let horses to the 
students; but never permitted them to chuse, always allot- 
ting each man the horse he thought properest for his manuer 
of riding and treatment, 

Hocks. A vulgar appellation for the feet. You have left the 
marks of your dirty hocks on my clean stairs; a frequent 
complaint from a mop-squeezer to a ſootman. 

Hockey. Drunk with strong stale beer, called old hock. See 
Hicksius Doxivs, and Hickey. | . 

Hock N, or HovugninG, A piece of cruelty practised by 
the butchers of Dublin, on soldiers, by cutting the tendon 
of Achilles : this has been by law made felony. 

TY Hocvs 
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Hocvs Pocts. Nonsensical words used by jugglers, previous 
to their deceptions, as a kind of charm, or incantation. A 
celebrated writer supposes it to be a ludicrous corruption of 
the words, hoc ent corpus, used by the popish priests in con- 
secrating the host. Hocus is also used to express drunken- 
ness ; as he is quite hocus ; he is quite drunk. 


Hop. Brother bod; a familiar name for a bricklayer's la- 
bourer ; from the hod which is used for carrying bricks and 
' mortar, | 


Hopp Doppy, art A-s. axp xo BODY. A short clumsy 
person, either male or female. 


Honce. An abbreviation'of Roger; a general name for a 
country booby. 


Hobo Popcr. An irregular mixture of numerous things. 
HopMaxmops. Saails in their shells. 


Hos. A shilling. To drive one's hogs; to snore ; the noise 
made by some persons in snoring, being not much unlike the 
notes of that animal. He has brought his hogs to a fine 
market; a saying of any one who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in his aftairs, and is spoken ironically to signiſy the 

coutrary. A hog in armour; an awkward or mean looking 

man or woinan, finely dressed, is said to look like a hog in 
armour, Lo hog a horse's mane; to cut it short, so that 
the ends of the hair stand up like hog's bristles. Joman hogs ; 
an appellation given to the members of St. John's College, 
Caminige. 


Hog Guur2tr. A mean stingy fellow. 
HocGgisy. Rude, unmannerly, filthy. 


Hoco. Corruption of haut goust, high taste, or flavour ; com- 
monly said of flesh somewhat tainted. It has a confounded 
hogo ; it stinks confoundedly. 


Hoist, To go upon the hoist ; to get into windows accident- 
all leſt opea ; this is done by the assistance of a contederate, 

called the hoist, who leans his head against tac wall, making 
his back a kind of step or ascent. 


HoisTix6. A ladicrous ceremony formerly performed on every 
soldier, tue first time he appeared in the feld after being 
married; it was thus managed : As soon as the regiment, or 
company, had grounded their arms to testa wine, three or 
four rien of the same company to which the bridegroom be- 
longed, ed upon him, and putting a couple of bayonets 
out of the rwo corners of bis hat, to represent horns, it was 
placed on his hend, the back part foremost, He wes then 
Patel on the Houldets of two stiong feliows, and carried 
round 
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round the arms, a drum and fiſe beating and playing the 
pioneers call, named Round Heads and Cuckolds, but on this 
occasion styled the Cuckold's March; in passing the colours, 
he was to take off his hat; this, in some regiments, was 
+ practised by the officers on their brethren. Hoisting, among 
pickpockets, is, setting a man on his head, that his money, 
watch, &c. may fall out of his pockets ; these they pick up, 
and hold to be no robbery, Sce Reversry. 


HarTy-ToiTY. A hoity-toity wench ; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping girl. 


Hor onrx Hitt, To ride backwards up Holborn hill; to go 
to the gallows : the way to Fyburn, the place of execution 
for criminals condemued in London, was up that hill. Cri- 
minals going to suffer, always ride backwards; às same con- 
ceive, to increase the ignominy, but more probalay 10 pre- 
vent their being shocked with the distant view of the gallows; 
as, in amputations, suryeons conceal the instruments with 
which they are going to operate, The last execution at 
Ty burn, and consequently 6 this procession, was in the year 
1784, since which the criminals have been executed near 
Newgate. 


Hotipay. A holiday bowler; a bad bowler. Blind man's 
holiday; darkness, night. A holiday is any pert of a chip's 
bottom, left uncovered in paying it. Sea fm. It is all 
holiday; sce ALL Hotibay. 


Hory Farurn. A butcher's hoy of St. Patrick's Market, 
Dublin, or other Irish blackguard ; among whom the excla- 
mation, or oath, By the Holy Father (meaning the Pope), is 
common. 


Houy Laws. A thorough-paced villain, Du. 


Horty Werkn. He loves him us the Devil loves holy water; 
i.e. hates him mortally, Holy water, according to the 
Roman Catholics, having the virtue to chase away the Devil 
and his imps. 


Horrow, It was quite a hollow thing ; 1. e. a certainty, or 
decided business. 


Hoxtsr Max. A term frequently used by superiors to inſe- 
riors. As honest a man as any in the cards when all the kings 
are out: 4, e. a knave. I dare not cali thee rogue for tear of 
the Jaw, said a quaker to an attorney ; but I will give tuee 

fixe pornds, if thou canst hind any creditable person who will 
say thou art an honest man. 


Hoxxgsrt 
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Hoxesr Woman, To marry a woman with whom one has 
* as a mistress, is termed, making an honest woman 
0 er. 


Hoxey Moox, The first month after marriage. A poor 
honey; a harmless, foolish, good-natured fellow. It is all 
honey or all t—d with them; said of persons who are either 
in the extremity of friendship or enmity, either kissing or 
fighting. ; 

Hoop-wixkeD. Blindfolded by a handkerchief, or other liga- 
ture, bound over the eyes. 


Hoor. To heat the hoof; to travel on foot. He hoofed it, 
= beat the hoof, every step of the way from Chester to Lon- 
on, 


Hook Ax p Sxrivey, wity Nix Tue BuyFer. This ri 
consists in feeding a man and a dog for nothing, and is 
carried on thus : ree men, one of whom pretends to be 
sick and unable to eat, go toa public house; the two well 
men make a bargain with the landlord for their dinner, and 
when he is out of sight, feed their pretended sick companion 
and dog gratis. 


Hoox xD. Over-reached, tricked, caught; a simile taken 
from fishing. hooks; fingers. 


Hooxras. See ANGLERS, 


Hooe. To run the hoop; an ancient marine custom. Four 
or more boys having their left hands tied fast to an iron hoop, 
and each of them a rope, called a nettle, in their right, being 
naked to the waist, wait the signal to begin; this being made 
by a stroke with a cat of nine tails, given by the boatswain 
to one of the boys, he strikes the boy before him, and 
one does the same; at first the blows are but gently adwi- 
nistered; but each irritated by the strokes from the boy 
behind him, at length lays it on in earnest. This was an- 
ciently practised when a ship was wind-bound. 


To Hoor. To beat. I'll well hoop his or her barrel, I'll 
beat him or her soundly. 


To Hor Tus Twic. To run away. Cant. 
Hor Mencnhaxr. A dancing master. See Cayen Ma- 
CHANT. 


Hor-o-Auv-Tnuun. A diminutive person, man or woman. 
She was such a hop-o-my-thumb, that a pigeon, sitting on 


her shoulder, might pick a pea out of her a-se. 
: Hoex1vs. 
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Horkixs. Mr. Hopkins; a ludicrous address to a lame or 
limping man, being a pun on the word hop. 

Horta G1Les, A jeering appellation given to any person 
who limps, or is lame ; St. Giles was the patron of cripples, 
lepers, &c. Churches dedicated to that saint commonly stand 


out of town, many of them having been chapels to hospitals. 
See GLS. | | 


Hoeetr-arstD. Having large projecting buttocks; from 

their resemblance to a small basket, called a hopper, or hop- 

pet, worn by husbandmen for containing seed corn, when 
they so the land. 


Horxs. To draw in one's horns; to retract an assertion 
through fear ; ＋ borrowed from a snail, who, on 
the apprehension of danger, draws in his horns, and retires 
to his shell. 


Horn Cotric. A temporary priapism. 


Horx Faiz. An annual fair beld at Charlton, in Kent, on 
St. Luke's day, the 18th of October. It consists of a riotous 
mob, who, after a printed summons dispersed through the ad- 
Jacent towns, meet at Cuckold's Point, near Deptford, and 
march from thence in procession, through that town and 
Greenwich, to Charlton, with horns of different kinds upon 
their heads; and at the fair there are sold rams horns, and 
every sort of toy made of horn; even the gingerbread figures 
have horns. Ihe vulgar tradition gives the following history 


ol the origin of this fair: King John, or some other of our 


ancient kings, being at the palace of Eltham, in this neigh- 
bourbood, and having been out a hunting one day, rambled 
from his company to this place, then a mean hamlet; when 
entering a cottage to enquire his way, he was struck with 
the beauty of the mistress, whom he found alone; and having 
prevailed over her modesty, the husband returning — 
surprised them together; and threatening to kill them both, 
the king was obliged to discover himselt, and to compound 
for his safety by a purse of gold, and a grant of the land 
from this place to Cuckold's Point, besides making the hus- 
band master of the hamlet, It is added; that, iu memory 
of this grant, and the occasion of it, this fair was established. 
for the sale of horns, and all sorts of goods made with that 
material, A sermou is preached at Charlton church on the 
fair day. | 
Hoax Map. A person extremely jealous of his wiſe, is said 
to be horn mad. Also a cuckold, who does not cut or breed 
his horns easily. 0 | 


Horx Worx, Cuckold-making. 


Honrxti- 
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HokxirIxD. Cuckolded. | 
Horse Buss. A kiss with a loud smack ; also a bite. 


Horse Coskun. A dealer in horses; vulgarly and corruptly 
ronounced horse courser. The verb to cose was used by the 
ots, in the sense of bartering or exchanging. 


Horse GopmoTuEtr. A large masculine woman, a gentle- 
manhke kind of a lady. 


Horse Lavper, A piece of Wiltshire wit, which consists in 
sending some raw lad, or simpleton, to a neighbouring farm 
house, to borrow a horse ladder, in order to get up the 
horses, to finish a hay-mow. 


Honsz's Meat. A meal without drinking. 


HosTELER, i.e. oat stealer. Hosteler was originally the name 
for an inn-keeper ; inns being in old English sty led hostels, 
from the French signifying the same. 

Hor Pot. Ale and brandy made hot. 


Hor Srouach. He has so hot a stomach, that be burns all 
the clothes off his back; said of one who pawns his clothes 
to purchase liquor, 


Hovse, or TexemexT, 10 Ler. A widow's weeds ; also 
an atchievement marking the death of a husband, set up on 
the outside of a mansion ; both supposed to indicate that the 
dolorous widow wants a male comtorter, 


HovDox. A romping girl. 


HupBBL. t-BuBBLE, Confusion. A hubble-bybble fellow; a 
man of confused ideas, or one thick of speech, whose words 
sound like water bubbling out of a bottle. Also an instru- 
ment used for smoaking through water in the East Indies, 
called likewise a caloon, and hooker, 


Horst DE Suurr, Confusedly, To fire hubble de shuff; 
to hre quick and irregularly. Old military term. 

HupBus. A noise, riot, or disturbance. 

Heck my Burr. Beer, egg, and brandy, made hot. 


7 On! = 
HucksrTers. Itinerant retailers of provisions. tHe is in buck- 
sters hands; he is ina bad way. 


To Hue. To lash. The cove was hued in the naskin ; the 
rogue was soundly lasued in bride well. Ca“. 

To Herr. To reprove, or scold at any one; also to bluster, 

bounce, ding, or swagger, A captain hujt; a noted bully. 

To stand the huff; to be answerable lor the reckoning in a 

public house. F 


Hus. 
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Hoc. To hug brown bess; to carry a firelock, or serve as a 
private soldier. He hugs it as the Devil hugs a witch; 
said of one who holds any thing as if he was afraid of losing 
it, 5 

Houccer Muccers, By stealth, privately, without making 
an appearance, They spent their money in a hugger mugger 
way. 

HuGcoToxTHEONBIQUIFFINARIANS, A society existing in 
1748. 


Hurxv, or Hurxino, A great hulky fellow ; an over- grown 
clumsy lout, or fellow. 


Hurves-neapep. Having a hard impenetrable head; buy- 
ver, in the Norfolk dialect, signifying holly, a hard and 
solid wood, 


To Hum, or HemBuc. To deceive, or impose on one bv 
some story or device. A humbug ; a jocular unposition, or 
deception. To hum and haw; to hesitate in speech, also 
to delay, or be with difficulty brought to consent to any 


matter or business. 


Huus. Persons at church. There is a great number of hums 
in the autem; there is a great congregation in the church. 


Heu Box. A pulpit. 


Hum Car. Very old and strong bor, called also stingo. Sce 
STINGO, 

Hum Daum. A hum drum fellow ; a dull tedious narrator, 
a bore; also a set of gentlemen, who (Bailey says) ured to 
meet near the Charter House, or at the King's Head in St. 
John's street, who had more of plcasantry, and less of mys- 
tery, than the free masons. 


Hum DunGtox. An imaginary illness. He has got the hum 
durgeon, the thickest part of his thigh is nearest his a- ge; 
i. e. nothing ails him excent low spirits. 


HumBucs. The brethren of the venerable society of humbugs 
was held at brother Hallam's, ia Goodman's Fields. 
Hunt. A great lye, a rapper. Sec Rarrrx. 


Hummixs Liguor. Double ale, stout Pharach. See 
PuARAOH. | 


Hummums. A bagnio, or bathing-house. 


HumsTRUM. A musical intrument made of a mopatick, a 
bladder, and some packthread, thence aleo called bladder 
aud string, and hurdy gurdy ; it is played oa like a violin, 
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which is sometimes ludfcrously called a humstrum : some- 
times, instead of a bladder, a tin canister is used. 


Hour. Tohump; once a fashionable word for copulation. 


HumeTty Dunerv. A little humpty dumpty man or wo- 
man; a short clumsy person of either sex: also ale boiled 
with brandy. 


To Huxcny, To jostle, or thrust. 
Hexcu-sacxtd, Hump-backed, 


Huxzxs, A covetous miserable fellow, a miser ; also the name 
of a famous bear mentioned by Ben Jonson. 


HuxT's Dog. He is like Hunt's dog, will neither go to 
church nor stay at home. One Hunt, a labouring man at a 
small town in Shropshire, kept a mastiff, who on being shut 
up on Sundays, whilst his master went to church, howled so 
terribly as to disturb the whole village; whereſore his master 
resolved to take him to church with him: but when he came 
to the church door, the dog having perhaps formerly been 
whipped out by the sexton, refused to enter; whereupon 
Hunt exclaimed loudly against the dog's obstinacy, who 
would neither go to church nor stay at home. This shortly 
became a bye-word for discontented and whimsical persons. 

HuxTix6, Drawing in unwary persons to play or game. 
Cant. " 

HuxTixG TuT SquirrEL, An amusement practised by post- 
boys and stage-coachmen, which consists in following a one- 
horse chaise, and driving it before them, passing close to 
it, $0 us to brush the wheel, and by other means terrifying 
any woman or person that may be in it. A man whose turn 
comes for him to drink, before he has emptied his former 
glass, is 8aid to be hunted, 


HuxTsuy. The reveillier of huntsmen, sounded on the French 
horn, or other instrument. 


Hund Gurpy. A kind of fiddle, made perhaps out of a 
_ : at present it is confounded with the humstrum. See 
UMSTRUM, 


Hurry BuuLyY. A rout, riot, bustle, or confusion. 
Hosu. Hush the cull ; murder the fellow. 


Hvsn Moxey. Money given to hush up or conceal a robbery, 
theft, or any other offence, or to take off the evidence from 
appearing against a criminal, 

HusxYLour, A guinea, or job. Cant. | 

Huss ar 
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Hussas-1.t6 roLL ve. A meeting of a club so called, was 
advertised A. D. 1747. 


Hussy. An abbreviation of housewiſe, but now always used 
as a term of reproach ; as, How now, hussy? or, She is a 
light hussy. | | | 

Huzza. Said to have been originally the cry of the huzzars, 
or Hungarian light horse; but now the national shout of the 
English, both civil and military, in the sea phrase termed a 
cheer ; to give three cheers being to huzza thrice, 

Hye, or Hir. A mode of calling to one passing by. Hip, 
Michael, your head's on fire; a piece of vulgar wit to a red- 
haired man. 

Hye. The hypochondriac; low spirits. He is hypped; he 
has got the blue devils, &c. 
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J ABBER. To talk thick and fast, as great praters usually 
do, to chitter like a magpye; also to speak a foreign lan- 
guage. He jabbered to me in his damned outlandish parlez 
vouz, but I] could not understand him; he chattered to me 
in French, or some other foreign language, but I could not 
understand him, 

Jacx. A farthing, a small bowl serving as the mark for 
bowlers, an instrument for pulling off boots, ; 


Jacx Apaus. A fool. Jack Adams's parish ; Clerkenwell. 
Jack ATA Pixcx. A poor hackney parson. 

Jack ix a Box. A sharper, or cheat, 

Jack in an Opxyice. An insolent fellow in authority. 
Jack Krrcu. The bangman: vide Derrick and Kren. 


Jack Nasty Face. A sea term, signifying a common 
sailor. 

Jack or Los. A tall long-legged man; also a giant, said to 
be buried in Weston church, near Baldocke, in Hertfordshire, 


where there are two stones fourteen ſeet distant, said to be 
22 the 
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the head and feet stones of his grave. This giant, says Sal- 
mon, as fame goes, lived in a wood here, and was a great 
robber, but a generous one; for he plundered the rich to 
feed the poor : , frequently took bread for this purpose 
from the Baldock bakers, who catching him at an advan- 
tage, put out his eyes, and afterwards hanged him upon a 
Knoll in Baldock field. At his death he made one request, 
which was, that he might have his bow and arrow put into 
his hand, and on shooting it off, where the arrow fell, they 
would bury him; which being granted, the arrow fell in 
Weston churchyard. Abont seventy years ago, a very large 
thigh bone was taken out of the church chest, where it bad 
lain many years for a show, and was sold by the clerk to Sir 
John 'Tradescant, who, it is said, put it among the rarities 
of Oxford, 

Jack Puppixc6. The merry andrew, zany, or jester to a 
mountebank. 


Jack Ropiisox. Before one could say Jack Robinson; 4 
saying to express a very short time, originating from a very 
volatile gentleman of that appellation, who would call on 
his neighbours, and be gone beſore his name could be an- 
nounced, 


Jack SrRAr. A dwarf, or diminutive fellow. 

Jack Tan. A sailor. 

Jack Wricur. A fat man. 

Jack Wnuore. A large masculine overgrown wench. 
JaAckAN Ars. An ape; apert, ugly, little fellow, 
Jacxep. Spavined. A jacked horse. 

JACKMEN., Sea JaARKMEN. 


Jacon. A ladder; perhaps from Jacob's dream. Cant. Also 
the common name for Jays jays being usually taught to 
say, Poor Jacob! a cup of sack for Jacob. 


JacorTrs. Sham or collar shirts. Also partizans for the 
Stuart family : from the name of the abdicated king, 1.e. 
James or Jacobus. It is said by the whigs, that God changed 
Jacob's name to Israel, lest the descendants of that patriarch 
should be called Jacobites. 

Jap. A term of reproach to women. 

Jacuve. A ditch ; perhaps from jakes. 

Jait Binps. Prisoners. 

Jak Es. A house of office, a cacatorium. 

Jauutp. Hanged. Cant. 

JAStZARIESs. 
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JAxiZzARirs. The mob, sometimes so called; also bailiffs, 


their setters and followers. 


Jaranxned. Ordained. To be japanned ; to enter into holy 
orders, to become a clergyman, to put on the black cloth; 
from the colour of the japan ware, which is black. 


Jark. A scal. 


JARKMEN., Those who fabricate counterfeit passes, licences, 
and certificates for beggars. | 


Jarvis. A hackney coachman. 
Jason's Fleece. A citizen cheated of his gold. 


Jaw. Speech, discourse. Give us none of your jaw ; let us 
have none of your discourse. A jaw-me-dead; a talkative 
fellow. Jaw work; a cry used in fairs by the sellers of 
nuts. 


Jazey. A bob wig. 
Io Por. The knowledge box, the head. See KxowLEDGE 


Box. 


Jerry. It will be done in a jeffy ; it will be done in a short 
space of time, in an instant. / 


Jenuv. To drive jehu-like; to drive ſuriously : from a kin 
of Israel of that name, who was a famous charioteer, and 
mentioned as such in the Bible. 


Jeu. A gold ring. Cant. 
Jenny Fellow. A smart spruce fellow. 


Ir xx. An instrument for lifting up the grate or top of 2 
show-glass, in order to rob it. Cau/. 


Jenrycumnmunerr, To shake, towzle, or tumble about. 


Jerry Swrax, A hennecked husband; from a celebrated 
character in one of Mr. Foote's plays, representing a man 
governed by his wife. : 


Jess a uv. A smart jemmy fellow, a fopling. 
Irsuir. See To Box ru JIrsutr. 


Irsuiricat. Sly, evasive, equivocal. A jesuitical answer; 
un equivocal answer. 


JeT. A lawyer. Autem jet; a parson. 


Jew. An over-reaching dealer, or hard, sharp fellow ; an ex- 
tortioner ; the brokers behind St. Clement's church in the 

Strand were formerly called Jews by their brethren the 
taylors. 


Jew 
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Jew Bait. Insufficient bail: commonly Jews, who for a um 
of money will bail any action whatsoever, and justify, that 

is, swear to their Sufficiency ; bur, when called on, are not 
to be found, 


Jews Eve. That's worth a Jew's eye, a pleasant or agree- 
able sight; a saying taken from Shakspeate. 


Jiszer THe Kin R. A method of deceiving seamen, by fix- 
ing a candle and lantern round the neck of a horse, one of 
whose fore feet is tied up; this at night has the appearance 
of a ship's light. Ships bearing towards it, run on shore, 
and being wrecked, are plundered by the inhabitants. This 
diabolical device is, it is said, practised by the inhabitants of 
our western coasts. 

Ji. A trick. A pleasant jig; a witty arch trick. Also a 
lock or door. The feather-bed jig ; copulation. 

Jr16oxr. A whipping-post, Cant. 

Ji.t. A tricking woman, who encourages the addresses of a 
man whom she means to deceive and abandon. : 

Ji.TED. Rejected by a woman who has eacouraged one's 
advances. 

JixcLEe Boxes, Leathern jacks tipped with silver, and hung 
with bells, formerly in use among fuddle caps. Cant, 

JrxGLE Brains, A wild, thoughtless, rattling fellow. 


Jix6LErs. Horse cosers, frequenting country fairs. Cant. 

I.i-yForTUuNE, or Tur Picture or ILL-Luck, A nine- 

penny piece. 

IxyFosr Takxers. Usurers who attend the gaming-tables, and 
lend money at great premiums, 

ImMpuDenT STEALING, Cutting out the backs of coaches, 
and robbing the seats. 

Imeure. A modern term for a lady of easy virtue, 

Ixcni NG. Encroaching. | 

Ixpixs. Black Indies; Newcastle. 

IxDIA Wirz. A silk handkerchief, | 

IxDorster. A sodomite. To indorse with a cudgel; to drub 
or beat a man over the back with a stick, to lay cane upon 
Abel. 

ISzxpres*B1.cs, Breeches. 

IxxLE Weavers, Supposed to be a very brotherly set of 
people; * as great as two inkle-weavers' being a proverbial 

saying. 


INLAID. , 
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Ixt am. Well inlaid; in easy circumstances, rich, or well to 
pass. 

InxoctxTs. One of the innocents; a weak or simple person, 
man or woman. 

Jos. A guinea. 

Jos's ComrorT. Reproof instead of consolation. 


Jon's Courokr ER. One who brings news of some additional 
misfortune. | 

Jos's Dock. He is laid up in Job's dock; i. e. in a saliva- 

tion. The apartments for the foul or venereal patients in 
St. Bartholomew's hospital, are called Job's ward. 


JonaTioNn. A Reproof. 
JosBBEkNOLE. The head. 
To Jos. To reprove or reprehend. Cambridge term. 


Jock, or CRowDy-uEeaDeD Jock. A jeering appellation for 
a north-country seaman, particularly a collier ; Jock being a 
common name, and crowdy the chief food, of the lower 

order of the people in Northumberland. 


To Jock, or Jocxum cLoy. To enjoy a woman. 


Jockun Gace. A chamber-pot, jordan, looking-glass, or 
member-mug. Cant. 


Joco-TroT, To keep on a jogg-trot ; to get on with a slow 
but regular pace. | 


Jounny Bum. A he or jack ass; so called by a lad that 
affected to be extremely polite and modest, who would not 
say jack because it was vulgar, nor ass because it was inde- 
cent. 


Joixxr. To hit a joint in carving, the operator must think of 
a cuckold. To put one's nose out of joint; to rival one in 
the favour of a patron or mistress. 


Jol Lv, or JolLy Nos. The head, I'll lump your jolly . 


nob for you; III give you a knock on the head. 


Joiry Dos. A merry facetious fellow ; a hon rivant, who 
never flinches from his glass, nor cries to go home to bed. 


5 Heap. A large head; metaphorically a stupid fel- 


Jonbaix. A great blow, or staff. I'll tip him a jordaia if I 
transnear ; i. e. I'll give him a blow with my staff, if I come 
near him, Cant, 


Jordan. A chamber-pot. 
Joneu. A jug, or large pitcher, 


Josten. 
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Joszen. A woman's great coat. Also, a sheepish bashful 
- young fellow : an allusion to Joseph who fled from Poti- 
_phar's wife. You are Josephus rex; you are jo-king, i. e. 
Joking. * 

JowLi. The cheek. Cheek by jowl ; close together, or cheek 

to cheek. x 


Iaisn Ayricors, Potatoes. It is a common joke against the 
Irish vessels, to say they are loaded with fruit and timber, 
that is, potatoes and broomsticks. Irish assurance; a bold 

forward behaviour: as being dipt in the river Styx was ſor- 
merly supposed to render persons invulnerable, so it is said, 
that a dipping in the river Shannon totally annihilates bash- 
fulness; whence arises the saying of an impudent Irishman, 
that he has been dipt in the Shannon. 

Iain Braurv. A woman with two,black eyes. 

Inisn Evipexce, A false witness. | 

Inn Lras. Thick legs, jocularly styled the Irich arms, 

It is said of the Irish women, that they have a dispensation 

from the Pope to wear the thick end of their legs down- 
wards. (unge 

Inisn ToyLes. Thieves who carry about pins, laces and other 
pedlars ware, and under the pretence of offering their goods 

to sale, rob houses, or pilfer any thing they can lay hold 
of. | 

Inon. Money in general. To polish the king's iron with 
one's eyebrows; to look out of grated or prison windows, 
or, as the Irishman expressed them, the iron. glass windows. 
Iron doublet ; a prison. See SToxe DousLErT. 

Inoxmoxcer's Sor. To keep an ironmonger's shop by the 
side of a common, where the sheriff sets one up: to be 
hanged in chains. Iron-bound ; laced. - An iron-bou 
hat; a silver-laced hat. "> SYS 

Is.axD. Ile drank out of the bottle till he saw the island: 
the island is the rising bottom of a wine bottle, which a 

"pears like an island in the centre, before the bottle is quite ' 
empty, | 

ITcytaxD, or SCRATCHLAND. Scotland. 

Jus. See DounLe Jus, | 


Juccri.tr's Box. The engine for burning culprits in the hand. 
: Cant. — 4 ; 


JutruM. A licence, 
JuxBLecurT LANE. A rough road or lane, 


* 


TV 
Jour. The jump, or dining- room jump: a species of robbery 
effected by ascending a ladder placed by a sham lamp-lighter, 
against the house intended to be robbed. It is so called, be- 


cause, should the lamp-lighter be put to flight, the thief who 

ascended the ladder has no means of escape but that of jump- 

ing down. ; | 
Jones. Persons who rob houses by getting in at the 

windows. Also a set of Methodists established in South 

Wales. J 
Juxiyer Lecture, A round scolding bout. 


Jony Lec, A wooden leg: allusion to a jury mast, which is 
a temporary substitute for a mast carried away by a storm, or 
any other accident. Sea phrase. 


Jury Mast. A journiere mast; i. e. a mast for the day or 
occasion. | ve 

JustT-ass. A punning appellation for a justice. 

Ivy Busn. Like an owl in an ivy bush; a'simile for a 

meagre or weasel-ficed man, with a large wig, or very 
bushy hair. 


, 
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KAxx. A picklock. Tis a rum kate; it is a clever 
picklock, Cant. 


Keer BuLlLties, Men employed to load and unload the coal 
vesscls. 


KEELHAULING, A punishment in use among the Dutch sea- 
men, in which, for certain offences, the delinquent is drawn 
once, or oftner, under the ship's keel; ludicrously defined, 
undergoing a great hard-ship. 

To Keer. To inhabit. Lord, where do you keep? i.e. 
where are your rooms? Academical phrase, = 


To Keer iT ve, To — a debauch. We kept it up 


finely last n ght: metaphor drawn from the game ot shuttle- 
cock. 
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Kerrixc Cvity, One who keeps a mistress, as he supposes, 
ſor his own use, but really for that of the public. 


Kerrer. A horse. Vela. 
KertTer. Condition, order. Out of kelter ; out of order. 


Kxur's Moxrxis. William Kemp, said to have been the ori- 
ginal Dogberry in Much ado about Nothing, danced a morris 
from London to Norwich in give days; of which be printed 
the account, A. D. 1600, intitled Kemp's Nine Days Won- 
der, &c. "Foo, 

Keme's Suoks. Would I bad Kemp's Shoes to throw after 
you. Ben Jonsůn. Perhaps Kemp was a man remarkable 
for his good luck or fortune; throwing an old shoe, or shoes, 
after any one going on an important business, being by the 
vulgar deemed lucky. SR. 


Ken. A house. A bob ken, or a bowman ken; a well-fur- 
nished house, also a house that harbours thieves. Biting the 
ken; robbing the house. Cant. 


Krx Murks, or Kex Cracker. A housebreaker. Cant. 


Krur-srarrr Eircrugxr. To take away the street door: 

a method practised by the landlords in Kent-street, South- 
wark, when their tenants are above a fortnight's rent in 
arrear. | 


Kerry Security. Bond, pledge, oath, and keep the money. 


Kercu, Jack Ketch; a general name ſor the finishers of the 
law, or hangmen, ever vince the year 1682, when the office 
was filled by a famous practitioner of that name, ef whom 
his wife said, that any bungler might put a man to death, 
but only her husband knew how to make a gentleman die 
sweetly. This officer is mentioned in Batler's Ghost, p. 54, 
published about the year 1682, in the following lines: 


Till Ketch obsercing he was chous'd, 
And in his profits much abus'd, 

In open fall the tribute dunn d, 

To do his office, or refund. 


Mr. Ketch had not long been elevated to his office, for the 
name of his predecessor Dun occurs in the former part of 
this poem, page 29: | 
Tr you yourself do act squire Dun, 
Such ignominy ne er aw the sun. 
The addition of * squire, with which Mr. Dun is here dig- 
nified, is a mark that he had beheaded some state criminal 
for high treason : an operation which, according to custom 


for time out of mind, has always entitled the operator to that 
distinction. 
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distinction. The predecessor of Dun was Gregory Brandon, 
from whom the gallows was called the Gregorian tree, by 
which name it is mentioned in the prologue to Mercurius 
Pragmaticus, a tragi-comedy acted at Paris, &c. 1641: 


This trembles under the black rod, and he 
Doth fear his fate from the Gregorian tree, 


Gregory Brandon succeeded Derrick, See Derrick. 


Krrrer Drums, Cupid's kettle drums; a woman's breasts, 
called by sailors chest and bedding. 


Krrriror Fisn, When a person has perplexed his affairs in 
general, or any particular business, he is said to have made a 
fine kettle of fich of it. 


KnazBar, The worthy brethren of this order met, A. D. 
1749, at the Nag's Head, Tothill-street, Westininster. 


Kiccs. Breeches, A high kick; the top of the fashion. It 
is all the kick; it is the present mode. Tip us your 
kicks, we'll have them as well as your lour ; pull off your 
breeches, for we must have them as well as your money. A 
kick; 8ixpence. Two and a kick; half. a- crown. A ki 
in the guts; a dram of gin, or any other spirituous liquor. 
A kick up: a disturbance, also a hop or dance. An odd 
kick in one's gallop; a strange whim or peculiarity. 

To Kicx rut Bucket. To die. He kicked the bucket one 
day ; he died one day. . 


Kick trzaroo. Dead. Negro word. 
Krexsuaws. French dishes: corruption of guelgue ellose. 
Ko. A child. 


Kip Lay. Rogues who make it their business to defraud young 
apprentices, or errand-boys, of goods committed to their 
charge, by prevailing on them to execute some trifling mes- 
sage, pretending to take care of their parcels till they come 
back; these are, in cant terms, aid to be on the kid lay, 


K1pper. A forestaller : see Cnocxer, Kidders are also 
persons employed by the gardeners to gather peas. 


* 


Kippeys. Young thieves. 


Kibpry Nieeers, Taylors out of work, who cut off the 
waistcoat pockets of their brethren, when cross-legged on the 
board, thereby grabbling their bit. Cant. 


K1pxarePtr, Originally one who stole or decoyed children 
or apprentices ffom their parents or masters, to gend them 
to the colonies ; called also spiriting: but now used for all 
recruiting crimps for the king's treops, or those of the East 
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India company, and agents for indenting servants for the 

| plantations, &c. | 

Kipxey. Disposition, principles, humour. Of a stran 
kidney; of an odd or unaccountable humour. A man ot a 
different kidney; a man of different principles. 

KiIIxENNXVY. An old frize coat. | | 

Kitt Cant Crus. The members of this club, styled also the 
Sons of Sound Sense and Satisfaction, met at their fortress, 
the Castle-tavern, in Pater-noster-row. 

Kitt Devi. New still-burnt rum. 


KIII Priksr. Port wine. 


To Kid BAW. Jo trick, cheat, or cozen : also to beat or to 
bully. Let's kimbaw the cull ; let's bully the fellow. To 
set one's arms a-kimbaw, vulgarly pronounced a-kimbo, is 
to rest one's hands on the hips, keepiag the elbows square, 
and sticking out from the body; an insolent bullying attitude. 
Cant. F 

Kixchix. A little child. Kinchin coes; orphan beggar boys, 
educated in thieving. Kinchin morts; young girls under 
the like circumstances and training. Kinchin morts, or coes 
in slates; beggars' children carried at their mothers' backs 
in sheets. Kinchin cove; a little man. Cant. 

KinG's BAD BARGAIX. One of the king's bad bargains; a 
malingeror, or soldier who shirks his duty. 


King's Heap Ixn, or CytqQuer INN, Ix NEwGATE= 
STREET. The prison of Newgate. 

Kine Jonx's Mex. He is one of king John's men, eight 

score to the hundred; a saying of a little undersized man. 


KixG or THE GyPsiEs, The captain, chief, or ringleader 
of the gang of misrule ; in the cant language called also the 
upright man. 

Kid's PicTurEs. Coin, money. 


Kix DOM Comet, He is gone to kingdom come; he is 
dead, 


F The skin of a large calf, in the language of the Excise. 
office. 


Kiss mine A-st. An offer, as Fielding observes, very fre- 
quently made, but never, as he could learn, literally accept- 
ed. A Kiss mine a-se fellow; a sycophant. 


K1ssinG Cxust. That part where the loaves have touched in 
tne oven. 


Kir. A dancing-master ; so called from his kit or cittern, a 
$ 
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small fiddle, which dancing- masters always carry about with 

them, to play to their scholars. The kit is likewise the 
whole of a soldier's necessaries, the contents of his knapsack : 
and is used also to express the whole of different commodities ; 
as, Here, take the whole kit; i. e. take all. 


Kir-car C.us. A society of gentlemen, eminent for wit and 
learning, who in the reign of queen Anne and George I. 
met at a house kept by one Christopher Cat. The portraits 
of most of the members of this society were painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, of one size; thence still called the kit-cat 
SIZE, ' 
KrTcuex Puvsic. Food, good meat roast or boiled. A 
little kitchen physic will set him up; he has more need of a 
cook than a doctor. 


KiTTLE PircurringG, A jocular method of bobbling, or 
bothering a troublesome tiller of long stories: this is done by 
contradicting some very immaterial circumstance at the be- 
ginning of the narration, the objections to which being settled, 
others are immediately started to some new particular of like 

consequence; thus impeding, or rather not suffering him to 
enter into, the main story. Kittle pitchering is often prac- 
tised in confederacy, one relieving the other, by which the 
design is rendered less obvious. gs 


Kirrvs. Effects, furniture; stock in trade. To seize one's 
Kittys; to take his sticks. | | 

Knack Suor. A toy-shop, a nick-nack-atory. 

Kwnaryer's Polit. A cheep's head. Cant. 


Kxave ix Grain, A knave of the first rate: a phrase bor- 
rowed from the dychouse, where certain colours are said to be 
in grain, to denote their superiority, as being dyed with 
cochineal, called grain. Knave in grain is likewise a pun 
applied to a cornfactor or miller. 


Knx1GyT or THE BLape. A bully. 


KnicaT or rut Posr. A false evidence, one that is ready 
to swear any thing for hire. 


Kn1GuT oF THE RaixBow. A footman : from the variety 
of colours in the liveries and trimming of gentlemen of that 
cloth. W 


Kx1GuT or Tug Roap. A highwayman. 
Kn1GHT OF THE SKEERS., A taylor, 


Knicur or Tus Tul, or NEEDILE. A taylor or stay- 
maker, 


. 
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Kxienr or THE TrxExCHER, A great cater. 


Kxwieur and Barrow Pie, more hog than gentleman. A 
eaying of any low pretender to ency. 
Knos. The head. See Nos. 


Knock. To knock a woman; to have carnal knowl of 
- her. To knock off; to conclude : phrase borrowed from 
the blackgmith. To knock under; to submit. 


Knock wt Dowx. Strong ale or beer, stingo. 


Knot, A crew, gang, or fraternity. He has tied a knot 
with his tongue, that he cannot untie with his teeth; i. e. 
he is — 

Knowing Oxts. Sportsmen on the turf, who, from experi- 
ence and an acquaintance with the jockies, are supposed to 
be in the secret, that is, to know the true merits or powers of 
each horse; notwithstanding which it often happens that the 


knowing ones are taken in. 
KnowLEDGE Box. The head. 


Kxuckrrs. Pickpockets who attend the avenues to public 
places, to steal pocket books, watches, &c. a superior kind 
of pickpockets. To knuckle to; to submit. 


To KxuckLE one's Wipe. To steal his handkerchief. 
KNUCKLE-DABs, or KNUCKLE-CONFOUNDERS, Ruffles. 
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Lacep Mor rox. A prostitute. 

Lacine, Beating. Ill lace your jacket handsomely. 
Lanper. To go up the ladder to rest; to be banged. 
Lapy. A crooked or hump-backed woman. 


Lavpy or Easy Virtue. A woman of the town, an im- 
pure, a prostitute. | * 


Lapys1rDs. Light or lewd women. 


«Cf | 
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To LAG. To drop behind, to keep back. Lag last; the last 
- of a company. | 
Lace. Water. Cant. 

Lacs or Dups. A buck of linen. 

Laid ox THE SHELF, or Laip ue ix LavexDER, Pawned. 


To Lawns or LamBasTe. To beat. Lamb pye; a beating: 
from lambo, 


Lams's Woot. Apples roasted and put into strong ale. 


LamBsxixn Mex. The judges: from their robes lined and 
bordered with ermine. 


Laxv. How lies the land? how stands the reckoning ? Who 

has any land in Appleby ? a question asked the man at whose 
door the glass stands long, or who does not circulate it in due 
time. 


Land Loeexs, or LAND LusBzers. Vagabonds lurking about 
the country, who subsist by pilfering. 


Laxp Pirates. Highwaymen. 


Laxk SLiEEve. The empty sleeve of a one-armed man. A 
fellow with a lank sleeve; a man who has lost an arm. 


LaxsPRisaDo. One who has only two-pence in his pocket. 
Also a lance, or deputy corporal; that is, one doing the 
duty without the pay of a corporal. Formerly a lancier, or 
horseman, who being dismounted by the death of his horse, 
served in the foot, by the title of lansprisado, or lancepesato, 
a broken lance, | 


LANTHORN-JAWED. Thin-vigaged ; from their cheeks being 
almost transparent. Or else, lenten jawed ; i. e. having the 
jaws of one emaciated by a too rigid observation of Lent. 
Dark lanthorn ; a servant or agent at court, who receives a 
bribe for his principal or master, 


Lay. Butter-milk or whey. Cant. 


Largzovers For MeDpters. An answer frequently given to 
children, or young people, as a rebuke for their impertinent 
curiosity, in inquiring what is contained in a box, bundle, or 
any other closed conveyance ; perhaps from a layover, or 
turnover, a kind of tart not baked in à pan, but made to 
contain the fruit by turning one end of the crust over the 
other. Medlar tarts were probably so made in former 
times. | 


Lark. A boat. 


Larry Ducan's Eyes WaTtr. Blacking : Larry Dugan 
was a famous shoe-black at Dublin. Ws | * 


LATCH. 
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Laren. Let in. | | | , 
Laruv. Thin, slender. A lathy wench ; a girl almost as 
slender as a lath, 


LaTiTaT. A nick-name for an attorney; from the name of 


a writ, 
Lavexptr. Laid up in lavender; pawned. 


Laven. To laugh on the wrong side of the mouth ; to cry. 
rl —2 him laugh on the wrong (or Yother) side of his 
mouth. | | | 


Lavxcy. The delivery, or labour, of a pregnant woman; a 
crying out or groaning. 

Law. To give law to a hare; a sporting term, signifying to 
give the Ain a chance of Fo, by not . 
gs till the hare is at some distance; it is also more figura- 

tively used ſor giving any one à chance of succeeding in 2 

scheme or project. 


Lay. Enterprise, pursuit, or attempt : to be sick of the lay. 
It also means a hazard, or chance: he stands a queer lay: 
LE. he is in danger. Cant. 


LavysTALL. A dunghill about London, on which the soil 
brought from necessary houses is emptied ; or, in more tech- 
nical terms, where the old gold collected at weddings by the 
Tom t—d man, is stored. | 


Lazy. As lazy as Ludlam's dog, who leaned against the wall 
* bark. A lazy as the tinker who laid down his budget to 
—f, 


Lizy Max's Loav. Lazy people frequently take up more 


than they can saſely carry, to save the trouble of coming a 
second — . 


Lazynoxes. An instrument like a 2 of tongs, for old or 


very fat people to take any thing from the ground without 
stoopiug. | | 


Lrar. To go off with the fall of the leaf; to be 2 
criminals in Dublin being turned off from the outside of the 
prison by the falling of a board, propped up, and moving 
on a hinge, like the leaf of a table, ish term. 


To LrAR. To make water. " 
Lreaxy.. Apt to blab: one who cannot keep a secret is sald to 
be leaky. 


Lr PING oVER THE SworD. An ancient ceremonial said to 
constitute a military marriage. A sword being. laid down on 
the ground, the parties to be married joined , when 

the 


* 


* 
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the corporal or serjeant of the company repeated these 
words: 

Leap rogue, and jump whore, 

And then you are married for erermore. 
Whereupon the happy couple jumped hand in hand over the 
sword, the drum beating a ruffle; and the parties were evet 
after considered as man and wife, 


Least ix SicuT. To play least in sight;z to hide, keep out 
of the way, or make one's self scarce. 

Leaturr. To lose leather; to be galled with riding on 
horseback, or, as the Scotch express it, to be saddle- sick. 
To leather also means to beat, perhaps originally with a 
strap; I'll leather 75 to your heart's content. Leathber- 
headed ; stupid. athera conveniency ; term used by 
quakers for a stage- O. 

Letry. On one's guard. See Perry. 

LeyT-#axDeD Wire. A concubine; in allusion to an ancient 
German custom, according to which, when a man married 
his concubine, or a woman great'y his inferior, be gave her 
his left hand. 

Leo. To make a leg; to bow. To give leg- bail and land 
security; to run away. To fight at the leg; to take unfair 
advantages: it being held unfair by back-sword players to 
strike at the leg. To break a leg; à woman who has had a 
bastard, is said to have broken a leg. 

Lecctrs. Sham leggers; cheats who pretend to sell ä 
— but ĩ in reality only deal in old shop-keepers or Rey 

' 

2 Fare. Spare diet. 

Lrrcuh. A whim of the amorous kind, out of the common 
8 

Lrxvirx. A priest or parson. 

To Lis. To lie together. Cant. 

Lisssas. A bed. Cant. 

Liss. A private dwelling-house. Cant. 

Lisk EN. A house to lie in. Cant, 


To Liox. To beat; also to wash, or to paint slightly over. 


I'll give you a good lick o' the chops; I'll give you a-good 
stroke or blow on the face. Jack tumbled into a cow t 


and nastied his best clothes, for wang his father Stept up, an 
licked him” neatly. —PI! lick you ! the dovetail to which 1 is, 
if you lick me all over, you won't miss ———, 


8 Licks 
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LicxspirTLs. A patasite, or talebearer. 


Lirr. To give one a liſt; to assist. A good hand at a dead 
lift; a good hand upon an emergency. To lift one's band 
to one's head; to drink to excess, or to drink drams. Lo 
lift or raise one's elbow ; the same. =T 


Lir tr. See SHOPLIFTER, &c. 

Lir reg. A crutch. 

Lic, A bed. See Lis. 

Lieut Bos. A soldier of the light infantry company. 
LicnT-rixcertD. Thievish, apt to pilſer. 


LicuT-neerep. Swiſt in running. A light-heeled wench ; 
one who is apt, by the flying up of her beels, to fall flat on 
her back, a willing wench. 


L164TMAans. The day. Cant. 

Ligurxixd. Gin. 

Littieutian, A diminutive man or woman ; from Golliver's 
Travels, written by Dean Swift, where an imaginary king- 
dom of dwarfs of that name is described. 

Lity Waite. A chimney-sweeper. 

Linss. Duke of limbs; a tall awkward fellow. 

Lins or rur Law. An inferior or pettyfogging attorney. 

Linzo. A prison, confinement. 

1 A term for the act of coition between dog and 

Lixz or Tax Or AuTHor. A dram of brandy. 


Linco. Language. An outlandish lingo ; a foreign tongue, 
The parlezvous lingo ; the French language. 


Lixex Armourtrs, Taylors. 


Liox. To tip the lion; to squeeze the nose of the party 
tipped, flat to his face with the thumb. To shew the lions 
and tombs; to point out the particular curiosities of any 
place, to act the ciceroni : an allusion toWestminster Abbey, 
and the Tower, where the tombs and lions are shewn., A 
lion is also a name given by the gownsmen of Oxford to an 
inhabitant or visitor. It is a standing joke among the city 
wits to send boys and country folks, on the first of April, to 
the Tower-ditch, to see the lions washed. 


Liquor. To liquor one's boots; to drink before a journey; 
among Roman Catholics, to administer the extreme unction. 


LiTTLE Barbary, Wapping, 


* 
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LitrTLE Bakgcurs. A familiar appellation used to a little 
boy. 


LirTLE CLERGYMAN. A young chimney-sweeper. 


LiTTie EAsr. A small dark cell in Guildhall, London, 
where digorderly apprentices are contined by the city Cham- 
berlain ; it is called Little Ease, from its being so low that a 
lad cannot stand upright in it. 


II r TI SSAKESMAN. A little boy who gets into a house 
through the sink-hole, and then opens the door for his ac- 
complices ; he is 80 called, from writhing and twisting like a 
snake, in order to work himself through the narrow passage. 


Jive Lumptr. A term used by sailors, to signiſy all lands- 
men on board their ships. 


Live Stock. - Lice or fleas. 


Loar. To be in bad loaf; to be in a disagreeable situation, 
or in trouble, 


Lov. Going on the lob; going into a Shop to get change for 
gold, and secreting some of the change. 


Los's Pouxp. A prison. Dr. Grey, in his notes on Hudi- 
bras, explains it to allude to one Doctor Lob, a dissenting 
preacher, who used to hold forth when conventicles were 

- Prohibited, and had made himself a retreat by means of a 
trap-door at the bottom of his pulpit. Once being pursued 


by the officers of justice, they followed him through divers * 


subterraneous passages, till they got into a dark cell, from 
whence they could not find their way out, but calling to 


some of their companions, swote they had got into Lob's 
Pound. 


Loscock. A large relaxed penis; also a dull inanimate fel- 
low. 


Loskix. A house to lie in; also a lodging. 


Lostortugy Boy. A nick name for the surgeon's servant on 
board a man of war, sometimes for the surgeon himselt : 
from the water-gruel prescribed to the sick, which is called 
loblolley. 


Lonox1an Soctrry. A society which met at Lob Hall, at 


the King and Queen, Norton Falgate, by order of Lob the 
Great. 


Lopscousr. A dish much eaten at sea, composed of salt 
beef, biscuit, and onions, well peppered, and stewed to- 
gether. 


LonsTEer. A nick name for a soldier: ſrom the èolour of his 
clothes. To boil one's lobster; for a churchman to become 
82 à soldier; 
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a soldier: lobsters, which are of a bluish black, being made 
red by boiling. Iwill not make a lobster-kettle of my ****; 
a reply frequently made by the nymphs of the Point at 
Portsmouth, when requested by a soldier to grant him a 
favour, 

Lock. Character. He stood a queer lock; he bore but an 

indifferent character. A lock is also a buyer of stolen goods, 
as well as the receptacle for them. 

Lock Hosrirat. An hospital for venereal patients. 

Lock ve Hovse. A spunging-house; a public house kept by 
sheriffs' officers, to which they convey the persons they have 
arrested, where they practise every species of impos'tion and 
extortion with impunity. Also houses kept by agents or 
crimps, who enlist, or rather trepan, men to serve the East 
India or African Company as soldiers. 

LockERaM-JAWED. Thin-faced, or lanthorn-jawed. See 
LAanTHORN=JAWED. | 

Locksuirn's DaucnTER. A key. | 

Logs. A watch. He filed a cloy of a loge, or scout; he 

picked a pocket of a watch. See Scout. | 

LogcctrueaD. A blockhead, or stupid fellow. We three 
loggerheads be; a sentence frequently written under two 


heads, and the reader by repeating it makes himself the 
third. A loggerhead is also a double-headed or bar shot of 


iron. Togo to loggerheads; to fall to fighting. 

5” 4 Mother's loll; a favourite child, the mother's dar- 
ling. 

_ : mens. | He! 15 been playing a game at loll tongue; 

Lortrirors. Sweet lozenges purchased by children. 

To Lot tor. To lean with one's elbows on a table, 

Lotrroor. A lazy, idle drone, 

Lomnarpd Fevsn. Sick of a lombard fever; i.e, of the 

_ blles, 

Loxs., Great. A long price; a great price. 

Loxs Garterny, Throwing, or rather trundling, the dice, 
the whole length of the board. 


Lone Me. A jeering name for a very tall woman: from 
one famous in story, called Long Meg of Westminster. 
Loxs SHAxKs, A long: legged person. 


Loxs SniLLING, This among hackney coachmen, before the 
alteration 


— — — — . — 
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alteration in the fares, was from the Royal Exchange to the 
east corner of Catherine-street, in the Strand. 


Long Srouach. A voracious appetite. 


Loxc-ToxcueD. Loquacious, not able to keep a secret. H 
is as long-tongued as Granny: Granny was an ideot who 
ould lick her own eye, See GRANNY. | 


Lox6-winpeD. A long-winded parson ; one who preaches 
long, tedious sermons. A long-winded paymaster ; one who - 
takes long credit, 


Loo. For the good of the loo; for the benefit of the com- 
pany or community. 


Loopy. An awkward, ignorant fellow. 


LookinG As 1F ONE COULD NOT HELP IT. Looking like a 
simpleton, or as if one could not say boh! to a goose. 


Lookxixc-GLas,. A chamber-pot, jordan, or member mug. 
Loox, or Lour. A country bumkin, or clown, 
LonxsLaTeE. Thirteen pence halfpenny. 


Looynore. An opening, or means of escape. To find a 
loophole in an act of pailiament ; i. e. a method of evad- 
ing u. | 


Lor-s1vep. Uneven, having one side larger or heavier than 
the other: boys” paper kites are often said to be lop-sided. 


To Lor zx. To leap, to run away. He loped down the dan- 
cers ; he ran down stairs. 


Lond. A crooked or hump-backed man. These unhappy 
peaple afford great scope for vulgar raillery ; such as, Did 
a — come straight from home? if so, you have got con- 
* foundedly. bent by the way.” Don't abuse the gemman,“ 
adds a by-stander, de has been grosly insulted already: 
* don't you see his buck's up?“ Or some one asks him if the 
show is behind; because I see,” adds he, * you have the 
* drum at your back.” Another piece of vulgar wit is let 
loose on a deformed person: If met by a party of soldiers on 
their march, one of them observes that that gentleman is on 
his march too, for he has got his knapsack at his back. Tt 
is said in the British Apollo, that the title of Lord was first 
given to deformed persons in the reign of Richard III. from 
several persons labouring under that misfortune being created 


ers by him; but it 1s more probably derived from the 
Ireek word og, crooked. 


Load Maxsrizto's Terrn. The chevaux de frizp round 
the top of the wall of the King's Bench prison, 


Lovr- 
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Lovr-rcor rx Cup. A bastard. 


Louxce, A loitering place or gossiping shop. 

Lovse. A gentleman's companion. He will never louse a 
grey head of his own ; he will never live to be old. 

Lovset BAG. A black bag worn to the hair or wig. 


Lovse House, The round house, cage, or any other place of 
confinement, | 


Lovsx Lapper. A stitch fallen in a stocking. 

Lovsz Lax D. Scotland, 

Lovset Tray. A small-toothed comb. 

Lour. A clumsy stupid fellow, 

Low Pap, A footpad. 

Low Tipe, or Low Warn. When there is no money in a 
man's pocket, 

Lowak. Money. Cant. 


Lossen. An awkward ſellow : a name given by sailors to 
landsmen. 


Lock, or Goop Euck. To tread in a sirreverence, to be 
bewrayed ; an allusion to the proverb, Sh-tt-n luck is good 
luck. 


Lun's Bu.warkx. Ludgate prison. 

Logs. Ears or wattles. See WaTTLEs, 

LutLanpy CHEAT. An infant. Cant. 

LuLLigs, Wet linen. Cant. # 
LuitLty Pr1G6GErs, Thieves who steal wet linen. Cant. 
Lums. Too much. 


Luna. Live lumber; soldiers or passengers on board a 
ship, are so called by the sailors. 


LumBer Trooe, A club or society of citizens of London, 


To Lumy. To beat; also to include a number of articles 
under one head, 


To Lune Tur LicuTer. To be transported. 
Luwyegrs. Persons who contract to unload ships; also thieves 


who Jurk about wharts to pilfer goods from ships, lighters, 
&c. 


Lowering, Great, A lumping pennyworth ; a great quan- 
tity for the money, a bargain, He has got a lumping 
penny worth; frequently said of a man who marries a fat 
WOoOnuns 


Lux. 
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Lux. Harlequin. 


Luxcn. To be leſt in the lurch; to be abandoned by one's 
conſederates or party, to be left in a scrape. 


Luncuxo. Those who lose a game of whist, without scoring 
five, are said to be lurched. 


Lunxcukx. A lurcher of the law; a bum bailiff, or his 


setter. 
Lurzries. Money, watches, 1ings, or other moveables. 
Lusu. Strong beer, 
Lyz, Chamber lye; urine. 
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M ACCARONI, An Italian paste made of flour and 4 
Also a fop : which name arose from a club, called the Mace 
caroni Club, instituted by some of the most dressy travelled 

ntlemen about town, who led the fashions ; whence a man 
Pppichly dressed, was supposed a member of that club, and 
by contraction styled a Maccaroni. 


Mace. The mace is a rogue assuming the character of a gen- 
tleman, or opulent tradesman, who under that appearance 
defrauds workmen, by borrowing a watch, or other piece of 
goods, till one that he bespeaks is done, Cant. 


Macuixnes, Mrs. Philips's ware. See Cuxpun, 


Mackerel. A bawd: from the French maquerel. Mackerel- 
backed ; long-backed, ; 


Map Tow, or Tou or Brprau, otherwise an Abram Man. 
A rogue that counterfeits madness. Cant. 


Mapam. A kept madam ; a kept mistress. 
Mapam Ran. A whore, Cant. 

Maps. Stolen, Cant. 

Map. The private parts of a woman, 
Mapge Corrs. Sodomites, Cant, 


M accor 
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Maccort Bois. A tallow-chandler. 

MaccorTrTy. Whimsical, capricious. 

ManomeTax Gruer. Coffee: because formerly used chiefly 
by the Turks. 

Maipen Srssioxs. A sessions where none of the prisoners 
are capitally convicted. 

Mkr. A halfpenny. Cant. 


Maxx WzercuT. A small candle: a term applied to a little 
slender man. N 

MarixcerorR, A military term for one who, under protencs 
of zickness, evades his duty. 

Mark, or MauLxin. A general name for a cat; also a 


parcel of rags fastened to the end of a stick, to clean oven; 
also a figure set up in a garden to scare the birds; | likewize | 


an awkward woman. * 
MaxkixTrRAsu. One in a dismal garb. a 
MaLnsty Nosg. A red pimpled snout, rich in carbuncles 

and rubies. 


MarTouT. A nick name for a marine, used ons and 1 
soldiers of other corps: probably a corruption of matelot, the- 
French word for a sailor. 3 

Max or ru Town, A rake, a debauchee. * 

Man or Tat Turr. A horse racer, or N | a 

MaxoguverixNG THE AposTLEs. Robbing Peter to pa 
Paul, i. e. borrowing of one man to pay — Fr 

Max Taar. A woman's commodity. 


Manuyacture. Liquors prepared from materials of English 1 


Mazz's Nusr. He has found a mare's nest, and is laughing 
at the eggs; said of one who laughs without any apparent 
cause. 

Marctry PraTER. A hen. Cant. ; | 

MarixaTeD. Transported to some foreign plantation. 


Manns Orricka. An empty bottle: marine officers being 
held useless by the seamen, Sea wit. 


Marriace Mesic. The squalling and erying of children. 


MaxreD. Persons chained or handcuffed together, in order 
to be conveyed to gaol, or on board the lighters for trans- 
portation, are in the cant language said to be married 
— 

Marrow 
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e The knees. To bring any one n ou 
+ bis mayrow bones; to make him beg pardos on his knees: 
some derive this from Mary's bones, ie. the bones bent in 
honour of the Virgin Mary; but this seems rather far· ſeiched. 
Marrow- bones and cleavers; principal instruments in the 
dand of rough music; these are generally performed —_ 
** on marriages, elections, riding ms or Nrmas 

other public or joyous oceasions. 

MazTixer.. A military term for a strier Jisciplinarian : from 
the name of a French general, famous (or restoring mili 
discipline to the French army. He first disciplined the 
French (ng „and regulated their method of encam 
ment ; at the siege of Doesbourg, in the yeat 
a 

Masox's Mund. A sbam sore above the elbow, to counter. 
ſeit a broken arm by a fall from a scatfold, 


Masrtzr or tac Mint. A gardeaer. 
MasTtzer or Tux Rotis. A baker. 


Marten or Tux Wanpront, One who porn hi coke 


to purchase liquor, 
MaTrIMONIal Pract-MAkER. The —— or * 


Mauri mes Crying drunk: perhaps from Mary Mag» 


dalene, called Maudlin, who is always painted in tears. 
Mavitp. Extremely drunk, or soundly beaten. _, 
Mavunptrine BOTAH. Scolding. 
Mavuxpino., Asking or begging, Cant. 
Mawxes. A vulgar slatteru. 4 


Maw-wairtor. A filthy composition, oafficiend to _ 


vomiting. 
May Bees. May bees don't fly all the year long; an answer 
to any one who prefaces a proposition with, It may be. 
Meat y-MOUTRED. - Over-modest or backward in 5peech. 


MrpLar. A fruit, yulgarly called an open a-se ; of which it 


is more truly than delicately aid, that it is never ripe till it . 


is as rotten as a -d, and then it is not worth a ft. 


Mracs. Guineas. We forked the ram cull's Mow the 


tune of fifty ; we picked the * 5 
guineas. Cont, 
Metiow. Almost drunk. 
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To Meir. To spend. Will you melt a borde? will you 
. Spend a chilling? The cull me ted a couple of decusses upon 
us; the gentleman spent a couple of crowns s upon us. Cant. 


Mznzzr Moe. A chamber pot. aha 


wh 
Mex or Kreer. Men born east of the river Medway, who are 
said to have met the Conqueror in a body, each carrying a 
green bough in his hand, the whole appearing like a moving 
wood; and thereby obtaining a confirmation of their ancient 
rivileges. The inhabitants of Kent are divided iuto Kentish 
en and Men of Keat. Also a $octety held at the Fountain 

_ Tavern, Bartholomew Lane, A. D. 1743. 


Mencunraxs, A convivial society held in London. 


Merc. Counterfeit hair for women's privy parts. See 


Baileys Dict. 


Mesar Axprew, or Mr. Mennvuax. The jack pudding, 
Jester, or zany of a mountebank, usually dressed in a party- 
coloured coat. 


Mzrry-BEGOTTEN., A bastard. | 

MesJ04ux. A Scotch presbyterian teacher or parson. 

Mts 4T#. One who cats at the same mess, companion, or 
comerade. 


Mrrrrr. The semen. To fetch mettle ; the act of zelf-pol- 
lution, Mettle is also figuratively used for courage. 


Mrrrixsour. Bold, courageous. 
Micuati. Hip, Michael, your head's on fire. See Hr. 


Mipsutruax's WATCH AND CHAIN. = sheep's heart and 
pluck. | 


Mu.cn Cow. One who is r tricked but of his property + 
a term used by ar tor privoners who es. money and 
bleed freely. | 


Mits AND Warez. Both ends of the busk. 
To Mix THE PiGEroN., To endeavour at impossibilities. 


* 


i/ 


- Mitt, A chisel. 


To Miu... To rob; also to bodily, besten, or Kill. Vu mill 
your glaze; Þ ll bent out your. eye, To mill a bleating 
cheat; to kill a sheep. To mill a ken; to rob a house. To 

mill doll; to beat hemp in Bride well. Cant. 


Mi, 4 To force open che doors of houses » in onder to to 
rob them. Cant. 


Mititrx, A murderer. 
-1 Mixer 
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Mine A- o a BaxpBox, An answer to the offer of an- 
erer to the purpose for which it is wanted, Just 
ndbox would be if used for a seat. 


Mixe UxeLe's. A pawnbroker's shop; also a necessary bouse. 
Carried to mine uncle's; pawned. New- married men are 
also said to go to their uncle, when they leave — wives 
soon after the honey moon. 

Mixikix. A little man or woman: also the smallest sort 4er 


Mixon CLenGy. Young chimney sweepers. 


Mixr. Gold. A mint of money; common POE for a large 
sum. 


3 A man loaded with mischief, i. e. a man — 
his wife on his back. | 


Mis. A shirt, smock, or sheet. Cant. 

Misn Torx. A coat, or petticoat. | ; 

Miss. A miss, or kept mistress; a harlot: 1 

Miss LAVCOCk. The monosyllable. | | 

Mirz. A nick name for a cheesemonger* from the amal i- 

gect of that name found in cheese. 

Mi Mrrar. A silversmith. 

Moasnites. Bailiffs, or Philistines. 

Mos, or Man, A weach, or barlot. 122 

Mostlirv. The mob: a sort of opposite to nobility, _ » - 

Monin. A man in the civil line, a townsman, or tradesman: 
a military term, from the mohair buttons worn by persons of 
those descriptions, or any others not in the army, the buttons 
of military men being always of metal: this is generally used 


as a term of contempt, meaning a bourgeois, 2 — or 
mechanic. 


Momtrv. Half, but vulgarly used to signify a share or por- 


tion: as, he will come in for a small moiety. 
Mott. A whore. 
Mort PraTtLty's Gig. A rogering bout. 
Moti Tuoursod's Marx. M. T. i. e. empty: as, Take 

away this bottle, it has Moll Thompson's mark upon it. 
MoLuLy. A Miss Molly; an efteminate fellow, a bodomite. 
Moxpay. Saint Monday. See SIN. by 4 

10 3 Money. 
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Mexey. A girl's s, commonly applied to little 
children t as, oh a or you will chewy your 
money. 


Money Daoer ts. Chants who, drop. money, which they 
pretend 10 find just before me country lad; ad by way of 
12 him a share of their good luck, entice him into a pub- 

ic house, where they and their couſederates cheat or rob him 
of what money be bas about him. 


Moxenet. A hanger on among cheats, a spunger ; : 4 a 
child hose father and mother are of different countries. - 


Moxxs axp F plans. Terms used by prigters: : monks are 
© Sheets where the letters are blotted, or printed too black; 
ſri ars, those letters where the ink has failed touching the 


type, which are therefore white or ſaint. 
War. To suck the money ; to suck or draw wine, or 
any other liquor, . priyately out of a cask, by means of 2 


stra w, or small tube. Monkey's allowance; more kicks than 
balſpeuce. Who put that monkey on horseback without 


tying his legs? vulgar wit on a bad horseman. I 
MoxosyYLLAaBLE. A woman's commodity. - MIR 7. 
Moox Cerszz. A link-boy.: knk-boys are aid to curse the 

moon, because it renders their assistance uaneceseury; 

Feu frequently, under colour of lighting passengers over 


- = ho or through dark Paseages, assist robbing _ 
f. 


Moox-xvrD Hex. Aan teach 
Moox Mu. Gypeies. 


Moon Raxers. Wiltshire men: because it is said that 20me 
men of that county, seeing the reflection of the moon in a 
pond, endeavoured to pull it out with a rake. 


Moonsnine. A matter or mouthful of i A eritie, 
2222 The white brandy smuggled on the cousts of Kent. 


and Sussex, and the gin in the north of Yorkshire, are algo 
called moonshine. ad 


Mor. A kind of annual fair in the went of England, where 


farmers usually hire their servants. 
Mort. Stupid, melancholy for want of society. 
Moesey. A doudy, or homely woman. 


Moe:QUerzEte. A maid servaut, particularly a house maid. 
Movrus:zs. Money. 


More-18n. 


MO W 
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19 This wine has but one fault, and that is, t is 
more-ish : 1, e. more of it is wanted, or there is 290 lite of 

it. 
Monet ad. A brown bill, or kind of halbert, — ca | 
tied by watchmen ; corruption of more, great or broad, and | 
glare, blade. | 


Mons. Come, morris off; dance off, or get you one 
allusion to morris, i. e. morisco, or moorieh dancing. 


Moar. A woman or wench; also à yeoman's daughte. To i} 
be taken all a- mort; to be confounded, surprised, or mation | | 
less th rough ſear, | 

Mosks. Tostand Moses; a man is said to stand Mosegwhen 
he'has another man's bastard child fathered upon bia, aud \ | 
he is obliged by the parish to maintain it. 


Moss. A cant term for lead, because both are found vn the | | | 


tops of buildings. 

Mossy Face. The mother of all saints. 
Mor. A girl, or wench. See Mor. 
. en or Tur MoTuer., A bawd. Mother 8 the | 


ume. Mother midnight; a midwife. Mother in lav's bit; 


. small piece, mothers in law being supposed not apfto over- 
_ load the stomachs of their husband's children. 


MoTngr or ALL SaixTs. The monosyllable. 
MoTHtr or ALL Souls. The same. \ 
Morne or Tut Mains. A bawd. 


| 
Movcnzrs. Small patches worn by ladies: from the French | | 
word mouches. | 1 
| 


MoveraBLes. Rings, watches, or any toys of value. 

Movse. Io speak like a mouse in a cheese; i. e. faintly, or 
indistinctly. 

Movsxraar. The parson's mousetrap; the state of matri- 
mony. a 

Mobru. A noisy fellow. Mouth half cocked; one gaping 
and staring at every thing he sees. To make any one laug 


on the wrong or t'other side of his mouth ; to make him ery 
or grieve. 


To Mow. A Scotch word for the act of copulation. 


Mow Heater, A drover : from their frequent „ on | 
hay mows. Cant. 1 


Mo wn. A cow. 


Muck. 


MU R 


Moss. Money; also dung. 
Mucexworw. A miser. 
MockixpER. A child's handkerchief tied to the side. 


Mor. A fool, or thick-sculled fellow ; also, among inters, 
thi same as dungamong j Journeymen — See Duns. 


MopLanxk. A hog. 

Mer. The private parts of a woman. To the well wearing 
of four muff, mort; to the happy consummation of your 
maeriage, girl; a health. 

Mor rix Curar. A napkin. 

Mcc\.etoxiaxs. The seet or disciples of Lodowick Mug- 
glen. 

MuLicruss. Sick of the mulligrubs with eating chopped 
hay low-spirited, having an imaginary sickness. 

Mum. An interjection directing silence. Mum for that; I 
shal be silent as to that. As mute as Mumchance, who was 
bangd for saying nothing; a friendly reproach to any one 
whoseems low-spirited and silent. 

Mounciaxcz. An ancient game like hazard, played with 
dice :probably o named from the silence observed in playing 
at it. 

Mon Gr as. The monument erected on Fish-street Hill, 
Londen, in memory of the great fire in 1666. 

Mom3LEz x Srakrow. A cruel sport practised at wakes and 
fairs, in the following manner: A cock sparrow whose wings 

are clipped, is 68 into the crown of a hat; a man baving 

his arms tied behind him, attempts to bite off the sparrow's 
head, but is generally obliged to desist, by the many * 
and pinches he receives from the enraged bird. 

Mond. The mouth. 

Monrrns. Originally beggars of the genteel kind, but since 
used for beggars in general. 

Moumyzrs Hatt. An alehouse where beggars are Pal 

Mouxpuxcus. Bad or rank tobacco: from mondongo, a Spanish 
word signifying tripes, or the uncleaned entrails of a beast, 
full of filth. 

Mons. The face, or rather the mouth : frone the German 


word mund, the mouth, Toute his muns ; look at his face. 
MonsTttr Prunus. Potatoes, Iris. | 
| Munnpen. He looked like God's revenge against murder; he 
looked angrily. 


* Mosunoou. 


M Y R 


Musnaoon. A person or family suddenly raised to riches and 
eminence: an allusion to that ſungus which starts * in 2 
night. 


Mesic. The watch- word among highwaymen, signifying the 

person is a friend, and must pass unmolested. Music is also 

an Irish term, in tossing up, to express the harp side, or re- 
verse, ot a farthing or halfpenny, opposed to the head. 


Merz. An undertaker's servant, who stands at the door of a * 


person lying in state: so named from being supposed mute 
with grief. 


MurTToN-HEADED. Stupid. 


Morrox Mox erz. A man addicted to wenching. 
Muzz:it. A beard. 
MyxT. See Mixr. 


Myzrmipoxns. The constable's assistants, watchmen, &c. 


N A N 


Nas, or Nas Cneart. A hat, Penthouse nab; a large 

hat, 

To Naz. To seize, or catch unawares. To nab the teize; 
to be privately whipped. To nab the stoop; to stand in the 
pillory. To nab the rust; a jockey term for a horse that 
becomes restive. To nab the snow; to steal linen left out 
to bleach or dry. Cant. 


Nan Gin, or Nos Gino. A bridle. 


Nack. To have a nack; to be ready at any thing, e 
turn ſor it. 


Nackv. Ingenious. 
Naur. Secured, fixed. He offered me a RT and I 


nailed him; he offered me a crown, and I truck or fixed 
him. 


Nanny Hovusz, A brothel. 


To 


N E G 


To Nay, To cheat at dice by securing one chance. Alew 
to catch the venereal disease. You've napt it; you are in- 
ſectedd. | 

Nareiss. To take any one napping ; i. e. to come 
bim unexpectedly, to find him asleep: as, — 
- Napping, as Morse caught his mare. 
Narres. The head; als a cheat or thief. 
Narres or Nays. A sbeep stealer. Cant. 
Nayey Ate, Strong ale. | | 
Nask, or NasKix. A prison or Bridewell. The new nask ; 


Clerkenwell bridewell, 'Tothil-fields nask ; the bridewell 
at Tothil-ftelds. Cant. 


Nation. An abbreviation of damnation ; a vulgar term used 
in Kent, Sussex, and theadjacent counties, for very. Nations 
good; very good. A nation long way; a very long way. 


Natty Laps. Young thieves or pickpockets. Cant. 
Natural. A mistress, a child; also an idiot. A natural son 

or daughter ; a love or merry-begotten child, a bastard. 
Nav-wonb. A bye-word, a proverb. 


Nazarene Foreroe. The ſoretop of a wig made in imita- 
tion of Christ's head of hair, as represented by the painters 
and seulptors. 


Nazy. Drunken, Nazy cove or mort; a drunken rogue or 
harlot, Nazy nabs ; drunken coxcombs. 


{ Nes, or Nin. The bill of a bird, and the slit of a pen. 
Figuratively, the face and mouth of a womaa ; as, She holds 
up her neb; she holds up her mouth to be kissed. 


| 
| Nzcx STawrer. The boy who collects the pots belonging 
| 


to an alehouss, sent out with beer to private houses. 


i Neck Verss. Formerly the persons claiming the benefit of 
ij clergy were obliged to read a verse in a Latin. manuscript 
| | 

| 


| psalter; this saving them from the gallows, was termed their 
[i neck verse: it was the first verse of the fiſty-first palm, 
| Miserere nei, &. | , 
| Necks Wzep. Hemp. 
{ Nexzpre Point. A sharper. "WP 
Nezetacer, A woman's undressed gawn, vulgurly termed & 
| | nogglecligee. | 
| i Secror. A black-a-moor : figuratively used for a slave. Pl 
j TY 
| 


be no man's negro; I will be no man's alave. 
NeGroOEs 


\ 
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Nrorors Heaps, Brown loaves delivered to the ships in 
ordinary. 

NeTTi.ep. Teized, provoked, out of temper. He or she has 
pissed on a nettle; said of one who is peevish or out of 
temper. 

New Correct STubexTs, Golden scholars, silver bache- 
lors, and leaden masters. 


New Daor. The scaffold used at Newgate for hanging cri- 
minals ; which dropping down, leaves them suspended. By 
this improvement, the use of that vulgar vehicle, a cart, is 
entirely leſt off, | 

New Licur. One of the new light; a methodist. 

Newcartt Binb. A thief or sharper, frequently caged in 
Newgate. 

Newoare Solicitor, A pettyſogging and roguish attorney, 
who attends the goals to assist villains in evading justice. 


To Nick. To win at dice, to hit the mark just in the nick 
of time, or at the critical moment. 


Nick. Old Nick; the Devil. 


Nick Name. A name given, in ridicule or contempt ; from 
the French nom de nique. | Nique is a movement of the head 
to mark a contempt for any person or thing. 


Nick NIN XV. A simpleton. | 
N1cxin, Nikey, or NizEy. A soft simple fellow]; also a 
diminutive of Isaac. | . 

Nickxacks. Toys, baubles, or cutiosities. 

NickxAcKATORVY. A toyshop. x 

Niekuuroor, or Nixcuuroor. A foglish fellow; also one 
who never saw his wife's . 

NirrXNATTY FELLOW, A triffer, | 

Nia. The clippings of money. Nigging : clipping. Nig- 
ler; a clipper. Cant. 

N1i66LING, Cutting awkwardly, trifling ; also accompanying 
with a woman. | 

Nicut MacisTRATE, A constable. 

Nigurisoatr. A soldier who, as the term is, sings out at 
the halberts. It is a point of honour in some regiments, 
among the grenadiers, never to cry out, or became night- 
ingales, whilst under the discipline of the cat of nine tails ; 
to avoid which, they chew a bullet, | | | 

N | U N1iGuTMAN, 
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Niaur u ax. One whose business it is to empty necessary 
houses in London, which is always done in the night: the 
operation is called a wedding. See WEDDING, 


Niotr. A fool: seemingly a corruption and contraction of 
the words an idiot. 


N1iGMEex0G. A very silly fellow. 


'Fo Nin. To steal or pilfer : from the German nemen, to 
take. Nim a togeman ; steal a cloak. 


Nimctumer. A physician or surgeon, particularly those 


who cure the venereal disease. 


Nixe Lives. Cats are said to have nine lives, and women ten 
cats lives. 


Nixx SulLLiNGs, Corruption of nonchalance. 
Nixxy, or NixxYRAMMER. A simpleton. 
Nix, A cheat. Bung nipper ; a cutpurse. 


Nie Cnxzese, A nick name for the purser of a ship; from 
those geatlemen being supposed sometimes to nip, or dimi- 
nish, the allowance'of the seamen, in that and every other 
article, It is also applied to stingy persons in general. 


NreyErKinN. A small measure, 

Nires. The beers used in clipping money. 

Nir SqQueeGER, i. e. SQUEEzZER. A hair-dresser. 

No Cartcuy Ou vv. If I am not caught, 1 cannot be 

hurt. Negro sa 

Nos. The head. 

Nos Tuarcngz. A peruke- maker. 

Nock. The breech ; ſrom neck, a notch. 

Nocxv Boy. A dull simple fellow. 

Nob. He is gone to the land of Nod; he is asleep. . 

Novpprie. The head. | 

Noppy. A simpleton or fool. Also a kind of low cart, with 
a seat before it tor the driver, used in and about Dublin, in 
the manner of a hackney coach : the fare is just balf that of 
a coach, for the same distance ; so that for sixpence one may 

have a set down, as it is called, of a mile and a half, and 

frequently a tumble down into the bargain : it is called a 


noddy from the nutation of its head. Knave moddy ; the 
old-fashioned name for the knave of trumps. 


Noxes. A ninny, or fool. Jqhn-a-Nokes and Tom-a-Stiles; 
two honest peaceable gentlemen, repeatedly set together by 
| the 


NO T. 


the ears by lawyers of different denominations : two fictitious 
names formerly used in law proceedings, but now very sel- 
dom, having for several years past been supplanted by two 
other honest peaceable gentlemen, namely, Joha Doe and 
Richard Roe. X 


Nott. Old Noll; Oliver Cromwell. 


Nox- co. A nonconformist, presbyterian, or any other dis- 
| $enter, 


Noxe-svcu. One that is unequalled: frequently applied 
ironically, 

Nonsexse, Melting butter in a wig. 

Nooz to. Married, hanged. 

Nor. A blow: as, I took him a nope on the costard. 

Nokrortk Caron, A red herring, 


NorroLk Duweiing, A nick name, or term of jocular re- 
proach to a Norfolk man ; dumplings beiog a favourite food 
in that county. 


Nortn Atrrarons. Spurs; that place, like Rippon, being 
famous for makiag them. 


NorTRUMBERLAND. Lord Northumberland's arms; à black 
eye; $0 called in the last century; 


Norway NECKCLOTH, The pillory, usually made of Nor- 


way fir. 


Noskx. As plain as the nose on your face; evidently to be 
seen. He is led by the nose; he is governed, Lo follow one's 
nose; to go straight forward. Lo put ove's nose out of joint; 
to rival one in the favour of any person. To make a bridge 
of any one's nose; to pass by him in drinking. To nose a 
stink; to smell it. He cut off his nose to be revenged of his 


face; said of one who, to be revenged on his neighbour, has 


 & materially injured himself. 
To Nose, To bully. 


Nose BAG. A bag fastened to the horse's head, in which the 
soldiers of the cavalry put the oats given to their horses: 
whence the saying of, I see the nosebag in his face; i. e. he 
has been a private man, or rode private, 


Noss Gext. A nun. 


NosTzuM. A medicine prepared by particular persons only, 


a quack medicine, 


Norcu. The private parts of a woman. - 
Norte. He changed his note; he told another sort of a story. 
U2 Nozzlx. 
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Nozz tr. The nose of a man or woman. 
Nos. The neck; also coition. 


Nuznnixc. Hanging. Nubbing cheat; the gallows. Nubbing 
cove ; the hangman. Nubbing ken; the sessions house. 


Nos. An endearing word: as, My dear nug; my dear love. 


Nugcixs Darss. An out-of-the-way old-fashioned dress, or 
rather a loose kind of dress, denoting a caurtesan. 


Nuccixnc Hovsr. A brothel, 
To Nuri. To beat: as, He nulled him heartily. 


NumBErs. To consult the book of numbers; a term used in 
the House of Commons, when, instead of answering or 
confuting a pressing argument, the minister calls tor a divi- 
sion, i. e. puts the matter to the vote. 


NuMBscUuLL, A stupid fellow. 

Numwms. A sham collar, to be worn over a dirty shirt. 
NuxxERY. A bawdy house. 

Nvyesox. A cully, a fool. 


To Nurse. To cheat: as, They nursed him out of it. An 
esfate in the hands of trustees, for the payment of debts, is 
Said to be at nurse. | 


Nors. It was nuts for them; i. e. it was very agreeable to 
them. 


NuTcrAcKERs. The pillory : as, The cull peeped through 


| the natcrackers. 
Nururds. Testicles. 


Nye, or Nir. A half pint, a nip of ale: whence the nipper- 
kin, a small vessel. 


Nye Suor. The Peacock in Gray's Inn Lane, where Bur- 
ton ale is sold in ny ps. 


Nverx. A cut-purse : so called by one Wotton, who in the 
year 1585 kept an academy for the education and perfection 
of pickpockets and cut-purses : bis school was near Billings- 
gate, London. As in the dress of ancienttimes many people 
wore their purses at their girdles, cutting them was a branch 
of the light-fingered art, which is now lost, though the name 
remains. Maitland, from Stow, gives the following account 
of this Wotton : This man was a gentleman born, and some- 
time a merchant of good credit, but fallen by time into 
decay: he kept an alehouse near Smart's Key, near Billings- 
gate, aſterwards for some misdemeanor put down. He reared 
up a new trade of life, and in the same house be procured 


all 


S 


all the cut-purses about the city, to repair to his house; 
there was a school-house set up to learn young boys to cut 
purses : two devices were hung up ; one was a pocket, and 
another was a purse; the pocket had in it certain counters, 
and was hung about with hawks” bells, and over the top did 
hang a little sacring bell. The purse had silver in it; and he 
that could take out a counter, without noise of any of the 
bells, was adjudged a judicial wypper : according to their 
terms of art, a foyster was a pick-pocket; a nypper Was a 
pick-purse, or cut-purse. 


O. 
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O BE Jovror. IIl make you sing O be joyful on tbe 
other side of your mouth ; a threat, implying the party 
threatened will be made to cry. To sing O he easy: to ap- 
pear contented when one has cause to complain, and dare 
not. 


Oar. A,ssilly fellow, 
Oxrisu. Simple. 


Oax. A rich man, a man of good substance and credit. To 
sport oak; to shut the outward door of a student's room at 
college. An vaken towel; an oaken cudgel. To rub a 
man down with an oaken towel ; to beat him. 


Oars. He has sowed his wild oats; he is staid, or sober, 
| having left off his wild tricks. 


Oar, To put in one's oar ; to intermeddle, or give an opinion 
unasked : as, to be sure, you must put in your oar ! 


OnsTRoPULOUs, Vulgar misnomer of obstreperons as, | was 


going my rounds, and found this here gemmem very obstro- 


pulous, whereof I comprehended him as an auspicious par- 
son. 


Occur v. To occupy a woman ; to have carnat knowledge 
of her, 


OcTogcoxtaxs., This ancient and honourable order met, Nor: 
16, 1750, at the Ship and Anchor, Temple Bar. 


Oops 
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Oops Prur axp Eu Naits, A Welch oath, ſrequently 

mentioned in a jocular manner by persons, it is hoped, igno- 
rant of its meaning; which is, By God's blood, and the 
nails with which he was nailed to the cross. 

Opp-comt-sSHoRTLYs. I'll do it one of these odd-come- 
shortlys; I will do it some time or another. 

OcLzs. Eyes. Rum ogles; fine eyes., 

O1L or BarLey, or BarLtyY BroTH. Strong beer. 


Oils or GLavxess, I will anoint — with the oil of glad- 
ness; ironically spoken for, I will beat you. 


 Oir, oy STIRRUP, A doxe the cobler gives his wife whenever 


she is obstropulous, 
Orb. Ugly. Curt. 
Oro Dos Ar ir. Expert, accustomed. 
Orp Haxp. Knowing or expert in any business. 


Orp Harry. A composition used by vintners to adulterate 
their wines; also the nick-name for the Devil. 


Orp Linc, See Orp Har. 
OLD Mr. Gory, A piece of gold. 


Oro * The Devil: from Netten, the evil spirit of the 
north. 


Otp Ox R. The Devil. 

Orp Pro. Poor Yorksbire cheese, made of skimmed milk. 

OLD Rocrtr. The Devil. 

OLD STaGtr. One accustomed to business, one who knows 
mankind, 

OLD Toasr. A brisk old fellow. Cant, 

OrL1ver's SculL, A chamber pot. 


Ort Comeorti. The name of one of the principal rogues 
of the canting crew. Cant. | 


Ounun GaTHERUM. The whole together: jocular imita- 
tion of law Latin. : 

Ox 1x TEN. A parson : an allusion to his tithes. 

Ork or vs, or Ox E of My Covusixs. A woman of the 
town, a harlot, 

Oyex ArsE. A medlar. See MtDLan. 

OnGax. A pipe. Will you cock your organ? will you 

smoke your pipe? | 


Oz ruopox rv 


OrTHuopoxy anD HerrRopoxv. Somebody explained these 
terms by saying, the first was a man who had a doxy of his 


own, the second a person who made use of the doxy of an · 
other man, 


Oschtvrs. Bone-handled knives. Cant. 
OsManiaxns, A society held at Tunbridge Wells, 
Osrirz. Oatstealer. 

Orrouv. The vulgar word for a skeleton. 


Orrouisgp. To be ottomised ; to be dissected. You'll be 
scragged, ottomised, and grin in a glass case; you'll be 
hanged, anatomised, and your skeleton kept in a glass case 
at Surgeons' Hall, 


Ovex. A great mouth. The old woman would never have 
looked for her daughter in the oven, had she not been there 
herself. 


Oversetr. A man standing in the pillory, is, from his ele- 
vated situation, said to be made an overseer. 


Our ar Heeis, or Our at ELnows. In declining cir- 
cumstances. 


 OuTrux Tre CoxnsTaBLE. A man who has lived above his 
means, or income is said to have outrun the constable. 


OuTs. A gentleman of three outs. See GENTLEMAN. 


Owr. To catch the owl; a trick practised upon ignorant 


country boobies, who are decoyed into a barn under pretence 
of catching an owl, where, after divers preliminaries, the 
joke ends in their having a pail of water poured upon their 
ds. 1 
Owr. 1x ax Ivy Busn. He looks like an owl in an ivy bush; 
frequently said of a person with a large frizzled wig, or a 
woman whose hair is dressed a-la-blowze. ' 
OwLens. Those who smuggle wool over to France. 


Ox House. He must go through the ox house to bed; a say - 
ing of an old fellow who marries a young girl. 


Oves. © Corruption of oyez, proclaimed by the crier of all 
- courts of justice. 


OvsTEr. A gob of thick phlegm, spit by a consumptive man; 
in law Latin, unum viridum gol bun. 
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P 8. To mind one Pie and Q's; to be attentive to the 
main chance. 

P. P. C. An inscription on the visiting cards of our modern 
five gentlemen, signifying that they have called pour prendre 
conge, i. e. to take leave,” This has of late been ridiculed 
by cards inscribed D. I. O. i. e. Damme, I'm off.” 

Packet. A false report. | r 

Packrunzab. To talk packthread; to use indecent lan- 
guage well wrapt up. - 4 240 

Pan. The highway, or a robber thereon ; also a bed. F. 95, 

pads; foot robbers. To go out upon the pad; to go out in 
order to commit a robbery. | 1 1 

Pap Borrowers, Horse stealers. s = _ rer 6; ; 

To Pap THE Hoor, See To Bear Tur Hoor. 1 

Pabbixg row Fair Day. An execution day, W being 
in the parish or neighbourhood of Paddington. To dance 
the Paddington frisk ; to be hanged. 3 

Pappy. The general name of an Irishman ; being the ab- 

breviation of Patrick, the name of the tutelar saint of that 
island. : 5 . | TS. | 

PaixTEr. I'll cut your painter for yon; I'll send you off; 
the painter being the rope that holdsthe boat fast to the shi. 
Sea term. - n 

Pain or WixgGs, Oars. Cant. | Fate 


To PaVavrn. To flatter: originally an African word for a 
treaty, talk, or conference. 3. 
PALLtiarps. Those whose ſathers were clapperdogeons, or 
: beggars born, and who themselves follow the same trade : 

e female sort beg with a number of children, borrowing 
them, if they have not a sufficient number of their own, and 
making them cry by pinching, in order to excite charity ; 
the . make artificial sores on different parts of their bo- 
dies, to move compassion. | 


Fax. The knave of clubs. 
Paxnam. Bread, 


Paxxitr Man, A servant belonging to the Cong and 
| ; ray's 


1 


124 


- . Gray's Inn, whose office is to announce the dinner. This, 
in the Temple, is done by blowing a horn; and in Gray's 
Inn, proclaiming tbe word Manger, Manger, Manger, in 
each of the three courts. 


Paxxy. A house. To do a panny; to rob a house. See 

the Sessions Papers. Probably, panny originally meant the 

butler's pantry, where the knives and forks, spoens, &c. are 
usually kept. Cant. 


PaxTER. A hart: that animal is, in the Psalms, said to pant 
after the fresh water-brooks, Also the human heart, which 
frequently pants in time of danger. Cant, 


'PaxTiLEg Suop. A presbyterian; or other dissenting meet- 
ing-house, frequently coveted with paatiles ; called also a 


cock-pit, 
"PaxtLEerR. A butler. 


Par, Bread sauce; also the food of infants, His mouth is 
full of pap; he is still a baby. | 


Pargr ScuLt. A thin-sculPd foolish fellow. 

* PaeLer., Milk pottage. 

" PaneLtt. Whites of eggs, bay alt, milk, and pump water, 

beat together, and poured into a vessel of wine to prevent its 
fretting. 

Panrxrutsts. To put a man's nose into a parenthesis; to 


pull it, the fingers and thumb answering the hooks or 
crotchets. 


Panixncs. The chippings of money. Cant. 


Paris, His stockings are of two parishes; i.e. they are got 
fellows. | | 


| Pauisn SounDrER. A jeering moths ſor a militia man: from 
substitutes being frequently hired by the parish from which 
one of its inhabitants is drawa. . l 


Panson. A guide post, hand or finger post by the road side 
for directing travellers ; compared to a parson, because, like 
him, it sets people in the right way. See Gem Post, 
He that would have luck in horse- flesh, must kiss a parson's 
wiſe. | FF | | 

Paso Patmer, A jocular name, or term of reproach, to 
one who stops the circulation of the glass by preaching over 
his liquor; as it is said was done by a purson of that name 
whose cellar was under his pulpit. . ; 


PaRTIAL. Inclining more one side than the other, crocked. 
all o' one hugh. " 3 | 


* 
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1 
Pasaef. A camp game with three dice ; "doublets, making 

up ten or mote, to pass or win; any other chances lose. 
Par. Apposite, or to the purpose. ; 5 
PaTEe, The head. Carotty-pated ; red-haired. 


PaTrIco, or ParrR Cove. The fifteenth rank of the canting 
tribe; strolling priests that marry people under a hedge, with- 

© out gospel or common prayer book; the couple standing on 
each side of a dead beast, are bid to live together till death 

them does part; 80 Shaking hands, the wedding is ended. 
Also any minister or parson. 


Parra. The maundering or pert replies of servants ; 
also talk or pallaver in order to amuse one intended to be 
cheated. Pattering of prayers ; the confused sound of a num 

ber of persons praying together, | 1 (of 


Pavriouns Wonksnor. The street. 44145 


To Pau. To conceal in the hand. To paum a die; to hide 
. die in the palm of the hand. He paums; he cheats. 
Don't pretend to paum that upon me. 


Pausen. The belly. Some think Paunch was the original 

name of that facetious prince of puppets, now called Mr. 

Punch, as he is always represented with a very prominent 
belly; though the common opinion is, that both the name 
and character were taken from a celebrated Italian comedian, 
called Polichenello. JR 


Paw. A band or foot ; look at his dirty paws, Fore paw ; 
„ tbe hand, Hind paw; the foot. To paw; to touch or 
handle clumsily. „ G 
Paw raw Tricks. Naughty tricks; an expression used by 

„ nurses, &c. to children. | | 359 
To Pa. To smear over. To pay the bottom of a ship or 
boat; to 8mear it over with pitch: The devil to pay, and 
no pitch hot or ready. Sea term. — Also to beat; as, will 
pay you as Paul paid the Ephevians, over the face and eyes, 
and all your &—d jaws. Lo pay away; to fight manfully, 
also to cat voraciously. To pay through the nose; to pay 
un extravagant price. | | 
To Pzxcn: To impeach ; called also to blow the gab, 6queak, 
or turn stag. 0 101 0218 ei 1159 
Prax. Any kind of lace. 0K 
; 247 PzaL. 
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Paas. Danger menen 
wife rang him such a peal ! tue 


Pzccavi. To cry peccavi; to acknowledge one's elt in an 
error, to on a fault : from the Latin peccari, I have sinne. 


Peck. Victuals, Peck and booze; victuals and drink. 
Prckisn. Hungry, 

Peculiar. A mistress. 

Pro. A basket. Cant. 


PeoLar's FrRexncH, The cant language. Pedlar's pony; 
walking-stick. 


To Peri. To strip: allusion to the taking off the coat or 
rind of an orange or = 


Pezezn. A «pying- glass; a looking-glass. Track ap 
the dancers, and 7 * the peeper; w ohio up * — 
run off with the ——— Cant, 


PeeeErs, Eyes. Single-peeper, a one - eyed man. 


Prrrixd Tom, A nick name for a curious prying | fellow 
derived from an old legendary tale, told =_ taylor 
Coventry, who, hen Godiva, countess of Chester, Fo at 
noon quite naked through that town, in order to procure ber- 
tain immunities for the inhabitants (notwithstanding the rest 
ofthe people shut up their houses) slily peeped out of his witt= 
dow, for. which he was miraculously struck blind. His 
- figure, peeping out of a window, is still kept up in W 
brance of the transaction. 


Pukb; Drowsy. 
To Petr, To look about, to be circumspect. 


Petuy, Tnquisitive, suspicious. The cull's peery ; that ſel- 


low suspects something. There's a peery, tis anitch; we 
are observed, there's nothing to be done. 


Pro. Old Peg; poor hard Suffolk or Yorkshire cheese A 


peg is also a blow with a straight arm; a term used by the 
professors of gymnastic arts. A peg in the day-light, the 

vietvalling office, or the bakering-place ; a blow m N 
stomach, or under the ear. 


| rue Txantum's, Gone to Peg Trantum's ; dead. 
0 Pro. ' The penis of man or beast. 


Pelt-MELL, Tumultuously, helter skelter, jumbled together. 
Pr. A heat, chase, or passion ; as, What u babe * ! 


Pelt is also the skin of several beasts. 4 
PzxAnce Board. The pillory. 24 ü 2459 
* X2 Pexny 
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Prenv wier Ab Pounn rollen. Saving in small matters, 
and extravagant in great. | 

PrxxVwonru. An equivalent, A good pennyworth ; a 
cheap bargain, . 

PexTroust NAB. A broad-brimmed hat. 

PeeyekED. Infected with the venereal disease. 

Prrerruy. Warm, passionate. 

Prxkix. Water cyder. 

PEerRrIWINKLE. A wig, 

PerSVUaDERs, Spurs. 

Pet, In a pet; in a passion or miff. 

PeTtr. A portmanteau or cloke-bag. Biter of petets; one 
that makes it a trade to steal boxes and trunks from behind 

stage coaches or out of waggons. To rob Peter to pay Paul; 
to borrow of one man to pay another; styled also manceu- 
vring the apostles. 

Pre Goxxtr, will kill all the birds that died last summer. 

/ A piece of wit commonly thrown out at a person walking 


ng a street or village near London, with a gun in his 
hand. | | 


| * En Lay. The department of stealing portmanteaus, trunks, 
0. 


Prrrn Luc. Who is Peter Lug? who lets the glass stand at 
his door, or before him ? 


Prrricoar noLD. One who has an estate during his wife's 
life, called the apron-string hold. 


Prrricoar PexsIONER, One kept by a woman for secret 
services. | 


PerTisH. Passionate. 


Prrrvrocorx. A little dirty attorney, ready to undertake 
any litigious or bad cause; it is derived from the French 
word petit vogue, of small credit, or little reputation. 


Praraon. Strong malt liquor. 
; ParLIsTINEs, Bailiffs, or officers of justice; also drunkards. 


Paito Draco Saxcuixarians, A club that met in Lon- 
don. 


Prnaxix Men. Firemen belonging to an insurance offices 
which gave a badge charged with a phcenix ; these men were 
called like wise firedrakes, 


Parast or Parz. Half a quarter of a sheet. See Vrssrf. 
, Pu v2. 


Pi 0 
Payz.' The face. Rum phyz; an odd face or countenance. 


P:icaroon, A pirate; also a sharper. 


Picxaniny, A young child, au infant, Negro term. 
PicxiN G. Pilfering, petty larceny. 


1 
Picx tr. An arch waggish fellow. In pickle, or in the 
pickling tub; in a salivation, There are rods in brine, or 


pickle, for him; a punishment awaits him, or is prepared - 


for him. Pickle herring ; the zany or merry andrew of a 


mountebank. See Jack Puppixs. 

Pickr Harun. To go to the manor of pickt batch; a cant 
name for some part of the town noted for bawdy-houses in 
Shakspeare's time, and used by him in that sense. 


 PickTHANK., A tale-bearer or mischief-maker. 


Picture Frame, The $beriff's picture frame; the gallows 
or pillory. | | 
To Pipprr. To make water; a childish expression; as 
Mammy, I want to piddle. Piddling also means trifling, 
2 any thing in a small degree: perhaps from ped- 
ing. | | | 
Piece. A wench. A damned good or bad piece; a girl 
who is more or less active and skilful in the amorous con- 
Pig. Sixpence, a sow's baby. Pig-widgeon; a simpleton. 
To pig together; to lie or sleep together, two or more in a 
bed. Cold pig; a jocular punishment inflicted by the maid 
servants, or other ſemales of the house, on persons lying over 
long ia bed : it consists in pulling off all the bed clothes, and 
leaving them to pig or lie in the cold. To buy a pig in a 
poke; to purchase any thing without seeing it, Pig's eyes; 
small eyes. Pigsnyes; the same: a vulgar term of endear- 
ment to a woman, He can have boiled pig at home; a mark 
of being master of his own house: an allusion to a well-known 
m and story. Brandy is Latin for pig and goose; an 
apology for drinking a dram after either, 


Pic-urabrp. Obstinate. = 


Pic Roxx ISG. A piece of game frequently practised at fairs, 
_ _ wakes, &. A large pig, whose tail is cut short, and both 
soaped and greased, being turned ont, is hunted by the 
young men and boys, and becomes the property of him-who 
2 and hold him by the tail, above the height of his 
cad, l 


Picroxn, A weak silly fellow easily imposed on, To Pigeon ; 
to cheat, To milk the pigeon ; to attempt impossidilities, to 
| | be 
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be put to shiſts for want of money, To fly a blue pigeon 7 
to steal lead off a church. 

PiGtoxs, ' Sharpers, who, during the drawing of the lottery, 
wait ready mounted near Guildhall, and, as soon as the first 
two or three numbers are drawn, which they receive from 
a conſederate on a card, ride with them full s to some 
distant insurance office, before fixed on, where there is another 
of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman, who takes 
care to be at the office before the hour of drawing; to her he 
secretly gives the nuraber, which she insures for a consider- 
able sum; thus biting the biter. 


PiGzox's Milk. Boys and novices are frequently sent on the 
first of April, to buy pigeon's milk. 

To Pix E. To run away, Pike off; run away. 

PiLeniun's SALve. A sirreverence, human excrement. _ 


P1Lt, or Peers Gantick. Said originally to mean one 
whose skin or hair had fallen off from some disease, chiefly 
the venereal one; but now commonly used by persons speak - 
ing of themselves: as, There stood poor pill garlick; i. e. 
there stood I. 

PiLLatLoo. The Irish cry or how! at funerals. 


Pty. A male procurer, or cock bawd; also a small faggot 
used about London for lighting fires, named from introdu- 
cing the fire to the coals, | 14 


Pine WursxIn, A top trader in pimping. b 


Pix, In or to a merry pin; almost drunk: an allusion to a 
sort of tankard, formerly used in the north, having silver 
pegs or pins set at equal distances from the top to the bottom; 
by the rules of good fellowship, every person drinking out 
of one of these tankards, was to swallow the quantity con- 
tained between two pins; if he drank more ly 4 he was 

to continue drinking till he eaded at a pin: by this means 

persons unaccustomed to measure their draughts were obliged 
to drink the whole tankard. Hence, when a person was a 
little elevated with liquor, he was said to have drunk to a 
merry pin. ; 


Pix BasxeT. The youngest child. 

Pix Moxty. An allowance settled on a married woman fos 
ber pocket expences. 

Pianos... At a pinch; on an exigency. 


Fo Pixen os Tur Parzox's SipE. To defraud the parson 
of his tithes. h 9 


Pixcukks. 
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Pinchas. Rogues who, in changing money, by dexterity of 
hand frequently secrete two or threeshillings out of the change 
of a guinea. is species of roguery is called the pinch, or 

_ pinching lay. an 

To Pix. To stab or wound with a small sword: probably 

derived from the holes formerly cut in both men and wo- 
men's clothes, called pink ing. Pink of the fashion; the top 
of the mode. To pink and wink ; frequently winking the 
eyes through a weakness in them. 

PixxixG Dix DEE. A sweater or mohawk. Irish, 


Pixxerans, A society formerly held at the Sun in Clare- 
market. | 


. 


PixTLE Sutrn, or PixTLB TSR. A surgeon. 8 
Pir ra. A broken-winded horse. 3 
Piscixartans. A club or brotherhood, A. D. 1743. 


Piss. He will piss when he can't whistle ; he will be hanged. 
He shall not piss my money against the wall; be shall not 
have my money to spend in liquor. „ 1 Kut 

He who once a good name gets, I 
May piss a-bed, and sa he Sweats. ins 

P15s-BURNED, Discoloured: commonly applied to à dis- 

coloured grey wig. & hs, 

Piss Maxtn. A great drinker, one much given to liquor: ; 

Piss Por Haiti. A house at Clapton, near Hackney, built 

by a potter chiefly out of the profits of chamber-pots, in the 

bottom of Which the portrait of Dr. Sacheverel was de- 

£ Pidted. #Þ 

Piss Puorukr. A 5 who judges of the diseases of his 

patients solely by the inspection of their urine, # 

Piss-yxoUD. Having a false erection. That old fellow 

thought he had an erection, but his was only piss- 

proud; said of any old fellow who marries a young wife. 


Piss1xG DOWN ANY ONxE's Back, Flattering him. 
P1ss1xG Pixs AND NxEDrrs. To have a gonorrhea. 


Pir. To lay pit and boxes into one; an operation in mid- 
wifery or copulation, whereby the division between the anus 
and vagina is cut through, broken, and demolished; a simile 
borrowed from the playhouse, when, for the benefit of some 
favourite, ==. the pit and boxes are laid together. Ihe 
pit is also the hole under the gallows, where poor rogues un- 
able to pay the fees are buried, * * 


4 
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- Pirr's Piorutr. A window stopt up on the insdde, to gave 
the tax imposed in that gentleman's inen Tee 
wel. 0 * 1 6 

Pir-A-rAr. The ae of the heart : as, My heart went 
pit-a- pat. Pintledy-pantledy ; the same. 

PrTcH-KETTLED. Stuck fast, confounded. 

Pirceuta. The miraculous pitcher, that holds water with the 
mouth downwards; a woman's commodity, She has crack- 
ed her pitcher or pipkin; she has lost her maidenhead. 

Pizzy CLusB. A Society held, A. D. 1744, at the sign of the 
tower, on Lower- hill: president, Don Pizzaro. 

PLAISTER OF Warm Gurs. One warm belly clapped to an- 
other: a receipt frequently prescribed for different disorders. 

PLaxT. The place in the house of the fence, where vtoſen 
goods are secreted. 


To Puaxr. To lay, place, or hide. Plant your wids and 


stow them: be careful what you say, or Jet slip. Also to 
bury : as, He was planted by the parson. 

PuaTE. Money, silver, prize. He is in for the — he ha 
won the heat, i. e. is infected with the venereal disorder: 
si mile drawn from horse-racing. When the plate fleet — 
in; when money comes to hand. 


PLATTER-FACED. Broad-faced. 


Play. To play booty; to play with an intention to lose. To 
play-the whole game; to cheat. To play least in sight; to 
hide or keep out of the way. To play the devil; to be 
guilty of some great irregularity or mismanagement, 


Prock. Courage. He wants pluck; be is a coward. A- 


gainst the pluck.,; against the inclination. Pluck the rib- 


bon ; ring the bell. To pluck a crow with one; to settle a 
dispute, to reprove one for some past transgression, To pluck 
a rose; an expressiou said to be used by women for going to 
the necessary-house, which in the country usually stands in 
the garden, "To pluck also signiſies to deny a degree to a 
candidate at one, of the universities, on account of insut- 
ticiency. . 


PIO Tait, A man's penis. 
Prunus. An hundred thousand pounds. 


Pruur. Fat, full, fleshy. Plump in the pocket; ſull! in the 
pocket. 'To plump! to strike or shoot. I'll give you u 
plump in the bread basket, or the victuulling office; PI vive 
ſou a blow in the stomach. Plump his peepers, of diy 
;ghts ; giye him a blow iu the ey es. He pulled out his pops 
and 
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and plumped him; he drew out his pistols and sliot him. A 
plumper; a single vote at an election. Plump also means 
directly, or exactly: as, It fell plump upon him; it fell di- 
rectly upon him. 

Pruur Curraxt, I am not plump currant ; I am out of 
sorts. "Tn 


PavmpzRs..).Contrivances caid to. be formerly u worn n by old. 


maids, for filling out a. pair of shrivelled cheeks. $20» 
PLyen. A crutch; also a trader. hy 
Poe. Drunk. 10 


Poixr. To streteb a point; to exceed some ee limit, to 
take a great stride. Breeches were usually tied e with 
points, a kind of short laces, formerly given away 
churchwardens at Whitsuntide, under the denomination 
tags; by taking a great stride these were stretebed- 

PoasoxtD. Big with child: that wench is poisoned, see how 
her; belly is swelled. Poigoned-pated ; red-baired. | 

Poxr. A blow with the fist: I'll lend you a poke. A pole 
-hikewise means a sack: ' whence, to buy a pig in a, poke, 
4.0 * _ wy . without — or properly ene 


— A . Fore pokers; deen kings at eat 


Por. He is like a rope- -dancer”s pole, lead at both ends j $ay» 


- [ing of a stupid sluggish fellow. "RETE ITE 
Port 1sn. To polisb the king's iron with one's "s eyetrows'; to 
be in gaol, and look through the iron grated windows. To 
polish a bone, to eat a meal. Come and polish a bone with 
me; comeand eat a dinner or supper with me. ** 
Port. The head, jolly nob, napper, or knowledge box oaks 
a wig. 
nn "; 


Porr. A blow. Lend him a polt i in the mung; give him a 
knock in the face. j 


To Powwtr. To beat; originally eoifined to veating with 
the hilt of a sword; the knob being, from its similarity to a 
small apple, called pomelle ; in Spanish it is still caffe che 


apple of the sword. As the cleuched fist like wise omewhut 
resembles an apple, perhaps, that might occasion the A 


pommelling to be applied to flstycuffs. 


K. Ae. 

Pour. To save one's pomp at whist, is to score five before the 
adversaries ate up, or win the game; originally derived from 
up, which is. Welsh for five; and daa 8 | have Saved 


- 


my pimp. 1 
0 T us 
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Pour etui. Aqua pompaginis; pump water. See Aqua. 
Pourxin. A man or woman of Boston in America: from the 


number of JE” raised and eaten by the people of that 
country. Pompkinshire; Bostor and its dependencies. 


PonTiCs Pitare. A pawnbroker. Pontius Pilate's guards ; 
the first regiment of foot, or royal Scots: 80 entitled from 
their supposed great antiqu — Pontius Pilate's counsellor ; 
one who like him him oan say, on inbeniͤ causam, I can find no 
cause. 


Porz. A figure burned annually every fifth of Mevember, in 
memory of the gunpowder plot, which is said to have been 
carried on by the Papists. 

Porz's Nosz, The rump of a turkey. 

Pors. Pistols. Pop shop; a nes To pop; 
to pawa ; also to — 7 my tatler; I pawned my 

. watch, I popt the cull; J shot the man. His means are 
two pops and a galloper ; that is, he is a high way man. 

PorL ens. Pottage. Cant. | memo 

Foxx. To ery pork; to give intelligence to the undertaker 

of a funeral : metaphor borrowed from the raven, Whose 
note sounds like the word pork. Ravens are said to smell 

Farrion at a distance. „ 

Pon kn. A hog; also a Jew. | 


PorriDGt. Keep your breath to cool your porridge; * 

hold your tongue. 8 
exiBct Istavv. An alley leading from St. -Martin* s 
""Eharch-yard to Rovnd-court, chiefly inhabited by cooks, 
who cut off e meat of all sorts, and also Sell 
soup. 


Pos v, or Porsrx. A nosegay. I hal See you ride back- 
wards up Holbora-hill, with a book in one hand and a posey 
in t — - l. e. I Schall see you go to be hanged; Malefac- 
tors who piqued themselves on being properly equipped for 
that occasion, had always a nosegay to Gat and a prayer 

.._ book, although they could not read. : | 


Poser MonB1r1TaTiSs, The mob. 


Posr Masrea Gentrat, The prime minister who bys the 
patronage of all posts and places. 


Posr NoinTEerR. A house painter, who occasionall paints or 
- .anoints posts. Knight of the post; a false joan pak one 
ready to swear any thing ſor hire. From post to Pillar; 


backwards and forwards, 
rt, 
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Tosrurliex or ux gers. A parson who hurries over 
the service. 


Por. Tde pot calls the kettle black a-se ; one rogue exclaims 
against another. | 

Por Converts, Proselytes to the Romish church, made by 
the distribution of victuals and money. 


Por HuxTtzer. One who huats more for the cake of the 
than the sport. Pot valiant ; courageous from. drink. 
wallopers; persons intitled to vote in certain — by 
having boiled a pot there. 


PoTAaToE Tray. The mouth. Shut your potatoe trap and 
give your tongue a holiday; i.e, be silent. {rish wit. 


Pornooks axD HaxGers. A scrawl, bad writing. TS 

PoT-wAarBLERS. Persons entitled to vote for members of par- 
liament in certain boroughs, from having boiled their pots 

therein. These boroughs are called pot-wabbling boroughs, 

PourAIx. A bubo. French, 

Pouxp. A prison. See Log's Pouxp. | Pounded ; _— 
-- Soned, Shut up in the parson's pound; married, 

Powpen Moxxty. A boy on board a ship of war, 9 

business it is to fetch powder from the magazine. 

u DERING Tus. The same as pickling tub. * piecrm. 

UB. 
Pnap Lay. Cutting bags from behind horses. Cant. 
Praxcer, A horse. Prancer's nab; a horse's head, used as 


a seal to a counterfeit pass. At the sign of the unn poll. 
i. e. the nag's head. 


PaATE Roasr. A talkative boy. Cant. 
PraTinG Curar. The tongue. 
PraTTs. Buttocks; also a tinder box. Cant, mat . 
Paar run Baoru. Lea. Sce Carr BrOTH, SCANDAL 
Baorx, &c. 

PaATTLING Box. The pulpit. 


Pray. She prays with her knees upwards ; said of a woman 
mach given to gallantry and intrigue. At her last prone; 


_ 8aying of an old maid, 


ParaDaniTE Quacantts, This great and laudable society 
(as they term themsolves) held their grand chapter at 'the 
Coal- hole. A 1187 

Pazty. Money. | . 


Pzaicx. The virile member. att [ en? 
gor des Dar a + Paick- 
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Paicx-ranzm, A priek-eared fellow; one whose ears are 
longer than his bair; an appellation frequently iven to pu- 
ritans, who considered long hair as the mark of the whore of 
Babylon. 
Paickrousz. A taylor. 


Paixsr-cnATT. The art of awing the laity, managing their 
© consciences, and diving into their pockets, _ 


Px1EST-LINKED. Married. 

Paiksr-NiDbDbEX. Governed by a priest, or priests. 

Pale. A thief, a cheat; also a conceited coxcomical fellow. 
Palo NAR. A thief taker. 
Pr1GGERs, Thieves in general. Priggers of prancers ; horse 
stealers. Priggers of cacklers ; robbers of hea-roosts. 
Pri661NG., Riding; also lying with a woman. 
PrrGsTaRr. A rival in love. 


PkiMINAaty. I had like to be brought into a priminary; i.e. 
into trouble, from premunire. 

Paixcr Pai. A king of the gypsies; also the head thief or 
receiver general. w—_ 


Prixces. When the majesty of the people was a ſavourite 
term in the House of Commons, a celebrated wit, seeing 
chimney sweepers dancing on a May 4 style them the 


young princes, 
Paixcop. A pincushion. Scotch.—Also a a round plamp as man 
or woman. 


Paixcox. A pert, lively, forward fellow. 


Prixcum Prancume Mrs, Princum Prancum; a nice, pre- 
cise, formal madam. 


* 


ParxKinG. Dressing over nicely : prinked up as if he came 
out of a bandbox, or fit to sit upon a cupboard's head. 


PrixT., All in print; quite neat or exact, set, screwed ob. 
Quite in print; set in a formal manner. 


Putact ANG To break Priscian's head; to write or speak false 
grammar. Priscian was a famous grammarian, who flourished 
at Constantinople in the year 525; and who was so devoted 
tao his favourite study, that to speak false Latin in his com- 

pany, was as disagreeable to bim as to break his head. 


ParTTLE PRATTLE. Insignificant talk : generally applied to 
women and children. 


Prog. Provision. Rum prog; choice provision. To prog: 
. "WP 4 bo 


 # 
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o be on the hunt for provision: called in the military term 
to forage. | | 


Proes. Crutches. 


ProeerntTy. To make a property of any one; to make him a 
conveniency, tool, or cat's paw ; to use him as one's own. 


Pkovn. Desirous of copulation. A proud bitch ; a bitch at 
heat, or desirous of a dog. 


Provexper., He from whom any money is taken on the 
highway: perhaps providor, or provider. Cant. 


ProrenerT, The prophet; the Cock at Temple Bar: $0 


called in 1738, by the bucks of the town, of the interior 
order. 


PruxkLL A, Mr. Prunella; a parson : parsons' gowns being 
frequently made of prunella. 


To Pxy. To examine minutely into a mutter or business. A 
prying fellow ; a man of impertinent curiosity, apt to peep 
and inquire into other men's secrets. 


Puslic LenpGer: A prostitute: de, like that paper, she 
is open to all parties. 


Pucker. All ina pucker; in a dishabille. Also in a fright: 
as, She was in a terrible pucker. 


Pockru Warren, Water impregnated with alum, or other 


astringents, used by old experienced traders to counterfeit 
virginity. 


Puppincs. The guts: I'll let ont your puddings, ,, 


PuppinNGHEADED FELLow. A stupid fellow, one whose 
brains are all iu coafusion. 


PunppixG Sr.eeves. A parson. 


Popping Time. In good time, or at the beginning of a 
meal : pudding formerly making the first dish, To give the 


crows a pudding ; to die. You must eat some cold pudding, 
to settle your love. | 


Porr, or PurFEr, One who bids at auctions, not with an 
intent to buy, but only to raise the price of the lot; for 


which purpose many are hired by the proprietor of the goods 
on Sale, 


porr Gurs. A fat man. 


Puryixc, Bidding at an auction, as above; also praiging any 
thing above its merits, from interested motive« Ihe att of 
puthng is, at present, greatly practised, and essentially neces- 

«ary, Fo all trades, professious, and call ings, To. puff and 

* to be out of breath. 

Pro. 
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pus. A Dutch, pug: 2 kind of lap- dog. formerly much in 


vogue; also a general name for a monkey. _ 

Pug CareexTER, An inferior carpenter, one employed only 
in small jobs. , 2 

Pug Daixx. Watered cyder. | | 

PugxoseD, or Puc1F1tD. A person with a snub or turned 

up nose, Jo 

PultLy HawLy. To have a game at pully hawly ; to romp 
with women. 

Pump. A thin shoe. To pump; to endeavour to draw a 
secret from any one without his perceiving it. Your pump 
is good, but your sucker is dry: said by one to a person 
who is attempting to pump him. Pumping was also a 
punishment for bailiffs, who attempted to act in privileged 
places, such as the Mint, Temple, &c. it is also a piece of 
discipline administered to a pickpocket caught in the fact, 
when there isn pond at hand. To pump ship; to make 
water, and sometimes to vomit. ' Sea p rt. 

Puur-warkR. He was christened in pump water; commonly 
said of a person that has a red face. 

pen. A liquor called by foreigners Contradiction, from 

being composed of spirits to make it strong, water to make 

 Wweak, lemon juice to make it sour, and sugar to make it 
sweet. Punch is also the name of the prince of puppets, the 
chief wit and support of a puppet show. To punch it, is a 
cant term for running away. Punchable ; old passable mogeze 
anno 1695. A girl that is ripe for man, is called a pu 
able weuch. | w#"# \, 2:24:10 

Puxk. A whore; also a soldier's trull. See TEU. 


Puxy, Weak. A puny child; a weak little child. A puny 
Wach; a weak stomach. Puny, or puisne judge; the last 

4+ Judge. x - 
PuFig®'MoxcGtrs. Persons at the universities who make it 
dc Nee to instruct and superintend a number of pupils. 


Porr v. An affected or conceited coxcomb. 
Punstisp. Dim-sighted. 

Pong. A harlot, or lady of easy virtue. 
Ponksr Punt. A courtezan of high ſashion. 


Punt. Ale in which wormwood has been infuzed,* or ale and 
bitters drunk warm, h 9 


Pyry Canary wine, with a dash of tincture of worm- 


© 
-* 
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Pons Pxovn. One that is vain of his riches. 


PurstxeTs. Goods taken up at thrice their value, by young 
spendthrifts, upon trust. 


Ponser's Pur. A bassoon: from its likeness to a ayphon, 
called a purser's pup. 


Pursy, or Pursrve.  Short-breathed, or foggy, from being 
over fat. 0 


Pusuine Scuoor, A 1 school; also 3 


Per. A country put; an ignorant awkward clown. To put 
upon any one; to attempt to impose on him, or to make 
him the but of the company. 

PUZZL E-CAUSE. A lawyer who has a confused understand- 
+ 

PuzzLe-TExXT. An ignorant blundering parson. 


Q U A 
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Quack. An ungraduated ignorant pretender wo kill in 


physic, a vender of nostrums. 

Quack-$sALVER.” A mountebank; a seller of r. 
Quackixe Curar. A duck. 

Quac. Abbreviation of quagmire ; marshy, moorish Midhd. 


Oel- rig. A woman's tongue ; also a device to take birds 
of that name, by imitating their call. Quail-pipe boots; 
boots resembling a quail-pipe, from the number of Plaits : 
they were much worn in the reign of Charles II. 


Quakers. A religious sect : so called from their agitations in 
preaching. | . ä 
Qraxring Curar. A calf or sheep. 


QuvaxDary. To be in a quandary ; to be puzzled. Also o one 50 
over-gorged, as to be doutxful which he should do first, h — e 
or new. Some derive the term quandary from the French 
3 gu en dirui je? what shall ] V of it? others from an 

alian wore Signifying a conjuror' s circle. 


Quan 


QUE 


Quanzer-yicxzs. A glazier; from the small squares in 

. casements, called carreauz, vulgarly quarrels. 

Quarnones, or QuaRRON. A body. Cant. 

QuarTERED. Divided into four parts. To be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, is the sentence on traitors and rebels. 

Persons receiving part of the salary of an office from the 

holder of it, by virtue of an agreement with the donor, are 
said to be quartered on him. Soldiers billetted on a publican 
are likewise said to be quartered on him. l 


To Quasn. To suppress, annul, or overthrow ; vulgarly pro- 
© nounced 5sguash : they squashed the indictment. 


Queax. A slut, a worthless woman, a strumpet. | 

Querex Drcx. To the tune of the life and death of Queen 
Dick. That happened in the reign of Queen Dick; i. e. 
never. hs th 

Queex STreeT. A man governed by his wiſe, is said to live 

in Qucen street, or at the sign. of the Queen's Head. — 

Quren, or Quire, Base, roguish, bad, naught, or worth- 
less. How queerly the cull touts; how roguisbly the fellow 
looks. It also means odd, uncommon. ant. 

Queer as Dick's HaTBaxD, Out of order, without know- 
ing one's diseasc, 

To Queer. To puzzle or confound, I have queered the old 


full bottom ; i.e. I have puzzled the judge. To queer one's 
ogles among bruisers; to darken one's day-lights. 


Queer Wipers. Large buckles. l 


Quzenr Bair, Insolvent sharpers, who make a profession of 
bailing persons arrested : they are generally styled Jew bail, 
from that branch of business. being chiefly carried on by the 
sons of Juda. The lowest sort of these, who borrow or hire 
clothes to appear in, are called Mounters, from their moun- 
ing particular dresses suitable to the occasion. Cart, 


Queer Birds. Rogues relieved from prison, and returned to 
their old trade. n 

Queer Bir-MAK As. Coiners. Cant, 

Queer Bircu. An odd out-of-the-way ſellow. 


Queer BLuyrer. The master of a public house the resort of 
rogues and sharpers, a cut-throat inn or alehous: keeper. 
Queer Bux. An empty purse. 5 
Qurer Curcxeuns. Among strolling players, door-keepers 
who defraud the company, by falsely checking the number 
of people in the house. ee | 


* 
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Quzzn Core Fexctn, A putter off, of utterer, of bad 
money. nene 8 


Querer Core Maxx. A maker of bad money. 
Queen Cove, A rogue. Cant. 

Queer Currix. A justice of the peace; also a churl. 
Queer Drorx. An ordinary sword, brass or iron hilted. 


Quzex Kex, A prison. Cant. 

Quxer Kicks. A bad pair of breeches. 
Queer Mort, A diseased strumpet. Cunt. 
Quzzn Nas. A felt hat, or other bad hat. 


Quztr PLUNGER, Cheats who throw themeelves into the 
water, in order that they may be taken up by their accom- 
plices, who carry them to one of the houses appointed by 
.the humane society for the recovery of drowned persons, 
where they are rewarded by the society with a guinea each; 
and the supposed drowned person, pretending he was driven 
to that extremity by great necesity, is also frequently sent 
away with a contribution in his pocket. 


Queer PRANcER. A bad, worn- out, foundered — also 
a cowardly or faint-hearted horse-atealer. 

Queer RoosTer. An informer that pretends to be sleepi 
and thereby overhears the conversation of thieves in 
cellars. © | 

Qu Tax. A qui tam horse; one that will both any and 
draw. Law wit, 

To QurazLz. To make subtle distinetions ; also to play upon 
words. 

Quick AND NimBLE. More like a bear. than. 8. guirtel. 
Jeeringly said to any one moving sluggisbly on ** 
errand that requires dispatch. 

Quin, The quantity of tobacco put into the mouth at ons, 
time. To quid tobacco; to chew tobacco. Quid ext hoe 
hoe est quid; also a chilling. 

Qu1ps, Cash, money. Can you tip me any quids ? « can you” 
lend me some money ? 0 

QOo1FFING, Rogering. See To bst 

 Quipxuxc., A N from a character of that name in 
the farce of the Upbolete: ak 


Quit: Daiver. A clerk, scribe, or hackney writer. 


Quin. The private parts of a woman; perhaps from the 
Spanish guemar, to burn. 


2 Quisssv. 


20 O 
' Quixszy. Choked by a hempen quinsey ; hanged. 


Qu1yes.  Girds, taunts, jests. 


Quire, or Croix Rup. A complete rogue, one that has 
sung in different choirs or cages, i. e. gaols, Cant, 


Quirks axnD QuiLLETs. Tricks and devices, Quirks in 
law; subtle distinctions and evasions. 


Quiz. A strange-looking fellow, an odd dog. Orford. 


Quop. Newgate, or any other prison. The dab's in quod; 
the poor rogue is in prison. 


QuoTa. Snack, share, part, proportion, or dividend. * 
me my quota; give me part of the winnings, booty, or 
plunder. Cant. 


RAG 


NN A welch rabbit; bread and cheese toasted, i. e. 
a Welch rare bit. Rabbits were also a sort of wooden canns 
to drink out of, now out of use. 


RAT Caren. A midwife. 


Rannir Sucxers. Young spendthriſts taking up goods on 
trust at great prices, 


Rack Rext. Reat trained to the utmost value. To lie at 
rack and manger ; to be in great disorder. 
RAckanack. A gormagon. See Gonnacon, 


Rarys. An appellation given by the gownsmen of the uni- 
versity of Oxford to the of that place. 
RAG. A farthing. 


ToRac. To abuse, and tear to rags the toon of the 
ons abused. She gave him a ap raging, © -or ragged 
Kim off heartily, 
Rac Carrier. An ensign, 


Rac Fain, An inspection of the linen and necessaries of a 
company of soldiers, commonly made by their officers on 
Mondays or Saturdays. 


Rae 


- 
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Ras Warr. Gin, or any other common dram: these liquors 
seldom failing to reduce those that drink them to rags. 


RAdAMurrix. A ragged fellow, one all in tatters, a tatter- 


demallion. 


Raits. See Heap Raits. A dish of rails; a lecture, joba- 
tion, or scolding from a married woman to her husband. 


RAIN ZO w. Knight of the rainbow; a footman: from being 
commonly clothed in garments of different colours. A 
meeting of gentlemen styled of the most ancient order of the. 
rainbow, was advertised to be held at the Foppington's Head, 
Moorfields. 


Raixy Day. To lay up something for a rainy day; to pro- 
vide against a time of necessity or distress. 


Rake, RAKrartt, or RaktsHaMEe, A lewd, debauched 
fellow, 


Raryn Seooxer. A fool. 
Rau Car. A he cat. 
Rauuisu. Rank. Rammish woman; a sturdy virago. 


Rammen. The arm. The busnapper's kenchin seized my 
rammer; i. e. the watchman laid hold of my arm. Cant. 


Rausnackrrp. Out of repair. A ramshackled house; per- 
haps a corruption of ransacked, i. e. plundered. \- 


RaxvLre. A set of nonsengical verses, repeated in Trelagid*by 
school-boys, and young people, who have been guilty of 
breaking wind backwards before any of their companions ; 
if they neglect this apology, they are liable to certain kicks, 
pinches, and fillips, which are accompanied with divers ad- 
monitory couplets. | 

Raxpy. Obstreperous, unruly, rampant. 

Raxcixo. Intriguing with a variety of women. 


Raxx, Stinking, rammish, ill-flavoured ; also strong, great. 
A rank knave; a rank coward : perhaps the latter may al- 
lude to an il} savour caused by fear. 


Rank River, A highwayman, 


RaxTAtition. One whose scrotum is so relaxed as to be 
longer than his penis, i. e. whose shot pouch is longer than 
the barrel of his piece. | 


| RaxTieor.e, A rude romping boy or girl; also a gadabout 


dissipated woman. To ride rantipole; the ame as riding 
St, George, See ST. GEORGE. 


RaxTum ScantTUm, Playing at rantum scantum; making 
the beast with two backs. 
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To Rar, To take a false oath; also to curse. He rapped 
out volley x. ine. be «wore a whole volley of oaths. To 
— — * also to exchange or barter : a rap is like wise an 

halfpenny. Rap on the knuckles; a reprimand. 


RAPPAREES. , Irish robbers, or outlaws, who in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell were armed with short weapons, . in 
Irish rapiers, used for ripping persons up. 


Rayyxr. A swinging great lie. 


Rarze Sew Mtn, Poor Savoyards, who subsist by shewing 
the 5 lantern and marmots about London. 


1 F or villain: a term borrowed from the 

chase; a originally meaning a lean shabby deer, at 

the time of changing his horns, penis, &c. whence, in the 

_ vulgar acceptation, rascal is conceived to signify a man with- 

out genitals : the regular vulgar answer to this reproach, if 

uttered by a woman, is the offer of an ocular demonstration 

of the virility of the party so defamed. Some derive it from 

rascaglione, an Italian word signifying a man without tes- 
ticles, or an eunuch. 


Rar. A drunken man or woman taken up by the watch, and 
confined in the watch-houge, Cant. — To smell a rat; to 
suspect some intended trick, or unfair design. | 


Rats. Of these there are the following kinds : a black rat 
and a grey rat, a py-rat and a cu-rat, 


Rar rte. A dice box. To rattle; to talk without conside- 
ration, also to move off or go away. To rattle one off; to 
rate or scold him, 


RaTtTLE-yare. A volatile, — or whimsical man or 
woman. 


RArrrx-Tnars. A contemptuous name for any curious port- 
able piece of machinery, or philosophical apparatus. 


RATTLER. A coach. Rattle and pad; a coach and horses. 
RaTTiixs Cove. A coachman. Cant. 


Ratriixo Mumpers, Beggars who ply coaches. Cant, 


Raw Heap AND Broopy Boxes. A bull beg r, or scare - 
child, with which foolisli nurses terriſy crying brats 


Reaver, A pocket-book, Cant, 


Reaver Mencn arts. Pickpockets, chiefly young Jews, who 
ly about the Bank to steal the pocket-books of persons who 
188 just received their dividends there. 


Rrapx. The ready rhino; money. Caut. : 
|  Revvrs. 
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Remus. A riddle or pun on a man's name, expressed in 
sculpture or painting, thus: a bolt or arrow, and a tun, for 
Bolton ; death's head, and a ton, for Morton. 

Recxox. To reckon without one's host; to make an erro- 
neous judgment in one's own favour, , To cast up one's 
reckoning or accounts; to vomit. 


To Recrvir. To get a fresh supply of money. 
Rep Fusriax. Port wine. 


Rev Lax RE. The throat. Gone dow the red lane; $wal- 
lowed. : 


Rep LaTTice. A public house. 


Rep LetTTtx Day, A $aint's day or holiday, mecdios in the 
calendars with red letters. Red r men; Roman Catho- 
E : from their observation of the zaints days marked in red 

ers. | 


Rep Rac. The tongue. Shut your potatoe trap, and give 
your red rag a holiday; i. e. shut your mouth, aud let your 
tongue rest, Too much of the red rag; too much tongue, 


Rev Sait-yard Dockers, Buyers of stores stolen out of the 


royal yards and docks. 
Rep SHaxx., A duck, Cant.— Also a Scotch highlander. 


Rer1G10us Horse, One much given to prayer, or apt to be 
down upon his knees. | 


Rerticrouvs ParxTEr, One who does not break the com- 
mandment which prohibits the making of the likeness of 


any thing in heaven or earth, or in the waters under the 
earth, Ow” 


Tus Rein, The sign of the Cheshire cheese. 
Remepy Cnircu. A chamber pot, or member mug. 


Rrur unden Parsoxn MeLnam, Drink about; a Norfolk 
phrase. 


* 

Rexvtzvous. A place of meeting. The rendezvous of the 
beggars were, about the year 1638, according to the Bell. 
man, St. Quinton's, the Ihree Crowns in the Vintry, St. 
Tybs, and at 8 these were four barns within a 
mile of London. lu Middlesex were ſour other harbours, 
called Draw the Pudding out of the Fire, the Cross Keys in 
Craneford parish, St. Julian's in Isle worth parish, and the 
House of Pettie in Northall parish. In Kent, the King's 
Barn near Dartford, and Ketbrooke near Blackheath. 


Rer. A woman of reputation, 


Reeo- 
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Reronrony, A lock-up or spunging-house, a gaol. Also 
livery-stables, where horses and carriages are sold by auction. 


RescouxTErs. The time of settlement between the bulls 
and bears of Exchange-alley, when the losers must pay their 
differences, 'or become lame ducks, and waddle out of the 
Alley. | 


Rrsunxkrcriox Men. Persons employed by the students in 
anatomy to steal dead bodies out of church-yards. 


Reverexnce. An ancient custom, which obliges ary person 
easing himself near the highway or foot-path, on the word 
reverence being given him by a passenger, to take off bis 
hat with his teeth, and without moving from his station to 
throw it over his bead, by which it frequently falls into the 
excrement :* this was considered as a punis bment for the 
breach of delicacy. A person refusing to obey this law, 
might be pushed backwards. Hence, perbaps, the term, 
ir- NETEFENCEs | | 26.2.5 Ber 

RsverstD. A man set by hullies on his head, that his oY | 
may fall out of his breeches, which they afterwards by 

dent pick up. See HorsTING, 


Review or Tur Brack CuirasstErs. A visitation of th 
clergy. See Crow Falk, LOS. A 


Ruixo. Money. Cant. 183 
Rarixoctricat, Rich: the cull is rbinocerical. Cant. 


Rin. A wife: an allusion to our common mother Eve, made 
out of Adam's rib, A crooked rib z a crow-grained wife. 


R1nar.prRy, Vulgar abusive language, such as was spoken 
by ribalds. Ribalds were originally mercenary soldiers, who 
travelled about, serving any master for pay, but afterwards 
degenerated into a mere banditti. 


RIBBIN. Money. The ribbin runs thick, i. e. tbere is plenty 
of money. Cant. 


To Rinnoasr. To beat: Ill ribroast him to his heart's con» 
tent. | 


Rien Face, or Nosg. A red pimpled face. 


Ricuary Sxary., A dictionary. A country lad, having 
been reproved for cailing persons by their christian names, 
being sent by his master to borrow a dictionary, thought to 
shew his breeding by asking for a Richard Snary. 

River, A person who receives part of the salary of a place or 
appointment ſrom the ostensible occupier, by virtue of an 
agreement with the donor, or great man appoiating. The 

rider 
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rider is said to be quartered upon the possessor, who oſten 
has one or more persons thus riding behind him. See 
QuAarkTERED. | 


RipGs. A guinea. Ridge cully ; a goldsmith. Cant. 
Ripixs Sr. GroxGe, The woman uppermost in the amorous 


congress that is, the dragon upon St. George. This is said 
to be the way to get a bishop. 


Ribixd SumwiINGTON, A ludicrous cavalcade, in ridicule 
of a. man beaten by his wife. It consists of a man riding 
behind a woman, with his face to the horse's tail, holding 
= distaff in his hand, at which he seems to work, the wo- 
man all the while beating him with a ladle; a smock dis- 

played on a staff is carried before them as an emblematical 
Standard, denoting female superiority : they are accompa- 
nied by what is called the rough music, that is, frying pans, 
bulls horns, marrow-bones, and cleavers, &c. A procession 
of this kind is admirably described by Butler in his Hudibras. 
He rode private, i. e. was a private trooper. 

rr Rarr. Low vulgar persons, mob, tag-rag and bob- 
tail. : 

Rio. Fan, game, diversion, or trick. To run one's rig upon 
any particular person; to make him a butt. I am up to your 
rig; I am a match for your tricks. 


Riooixo, Clothing. I'll _ the bloss; I'll strip the 
wench. Rum rigging; fine clothes. The cull has rum 
rigging, let's ding him and mill him, and pike; the fellow 


bas good clothes, let's kaock him down, rob him, and scour 
off, i. e. run away. 
Riouakotr. Roundabout, nonsensical. He told a long rig- 
marole story. 

Rix. Money procured by begging: beggars so called it 
from iis riaging when thrown to them. Also a circle formed 
for boxers, wrestlers, and cudgel-players, by a man styled 
Vinegar; who, with his hat before his eyes, goes round the 
circle, striking at random with his whip to prevent the po- 
pulace ſrom crowding in. 

To RING a Peat. To scold: chiefly applied to women. 
His wiſe rung him a fine peul ! 

Rie. A miserable rip; a poor, lean, worn-out horse. 


Rieeoxs. Spurs: Rippon is famous for a manufactory of 
spurs, both for men and fighting cocks. 


RoaraTorOs and Urrtoars. Oratorios and operas. 
Roarixe Boy, A noisy, riotous fellow, 


Roanxe 
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Roanms Travr. A quick trade. 


To Roasr. To arrest. I'Il roast the dab; I'll arrest the 
rascal.—Aleo to jeer, ridicule, or banter. He stood the 
roast; he was the butt..-Roast meat clothes; Sunday or 

iday clothes. Lo cry roast meat; to boast of one's situa- 
tion, To rule the roast ; to be master or paramount. 

RoasT AvD Boiled. A nick name for the life guards, who 
are mostly substantial housekeepers, and eat daily of roast and 

boiled. 5 

Rovert's Mex. The third old rank of the canting crew, 
mighty thieves, like Robin Hood, | 

Rosv DovcLas, with one eye and a stinking breath. The 
breech. 


Rochzsrzx Portion. Two torn smocks, and what nature 
. gave. E 
Rocko. He was rocked in a stone kitchen; a saying 
meant to convey the idea that the person spoken of is a tool, 
his _ having been disordered by the jumbling of his 
RoGtr. A portmanteau ; also a man's yard. Cant. 
Rocer, or Tis or Tut ButTTery. A goose. Caut.—Jolly 
Roger; a flag hoisted by pirates. en : 
To Rock. To bull, or lie with a woman : from the name 
of Roger being frequently given to a bull, ' 
Rocuxs. The fourth order of canters. A rogue in grain; a 


great rogue, also a corn chandler. A rogue in spirit; a 
distiller or brandy merchant. "7" 7 


Rocun PocGum, or Drxacrum PoGkam. Goat's beard, 
eaten for asparagus; 80 called by the ladies who gather 


5 
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cresses, &c. who also deal in this plant. | 
Rowan. A soldier in the foot guards, who gives vp his pay 
to bis captain for leave to work; serving, like au; ancient 
Roman, for glory, and the love of his county. | 
RoMnoYLes. Watch and Ward. Romboyled ; sought after 
with a warrant. yi eo rd | 
Rome Mort. A queen. 
Romegvitis. London. Cant, _—_—- 4 
Rowe. A forward wanton girl, a tomrig. Grey, in bis notes 
to Shakespeare, derives it from arompo, an animal found in 
South Guinea, that is a man eater. See Ho Dx. l 
Rook. A cheat: probably from the thievish disposition b\the 
; ; birds 
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birds of that name. Also the cant name for a crow used in 
house-breaking.— To rook ; to cheat, particularly at play. 


Room. She lets out her fore room and lies backwards: say- 
ing of a woman suspected of prostitution. 

wh Upon the high ropes ; elated, in high spirits, cock-a- 

P» 

Rosg. Under the rose; privately or secretly. The rose was, 
it is said, sacred to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, and 
therefore frequently placed in the ceilings of rooms destined 
for the receiving of guests ; implying, that whatever was 
transacted there, ns not be made public. 


Rosy Gilts. One with a sanguine or fresh-coloured coun- 
tenance, 


Roran, A coach, cart, or other wheeled carriage. 


Ror Gur. Small beer; called beer-a-bumble—will burst 
one's guts before "twill make one tumble, 


Rovers. Pirates, vagabonds. 


Roven. To lie rough ; to lie all night in one's clothes : called 
also roughing it. Likewise to sſeep on the bare deck of a 
ship, when the person is commonly advised to chuse the 
soſtest plank. | 


Roucu Music. Saucepans, frying-pans, poker and tongs, . 
marrow-bones and cleavers, bulls horns, &c, beaten upon and 
sounded in Judicrous processions. 


Rourxav. A number of guineas, from twenty to fifty or more, 
wrapped up in paper, for the more ready cireulation at 
gaming-tables : sometimes they are inclosed in ivory boxes, 
made to hold exactly 20, 50, or 100 guineas. 


Rovnp Dratixs. Plain, honest dealing. 
| Rovxp Hraps. A term of reproach to the 2 and par- 


tizans of Oliver Cromwell, and the Rump Parliament. who 
it is said made use of a bowl as a guide to trim their hair, 


Rouxp Ronix. A mode of signing remonstrances practised 
by sailors on board the king's ships, wherein their names are 
written in a circle, so that it cannot he discovered who first 
signed it, or was, in other words, the ringleader. 


Rouso Seu. A considerable sum, 


Rour. A modern card meeting at a private house; also an 
order from the Secretary at War, directing the march and 
quartering of soldiers. | 

Row. A disturbance : a term used by the students at Cam- 
bridge, 

Aa Row. 
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Row. To row in the same boat; to be embarked in the same 
scheme. 


RowLaxp. To give a Rowland for an Oliver: to give an 
equivalent. Rowland and Oliver were two knights famous 
in romance : the wonderful achievements of the one could 
only be equalled by those of the other, 


RowLanpDs, A fraternity, by the title of the ancient and ho- 
nourable family of the Rowlands, held their annual meet- 
ing at the Prince and Princess of Orange, Whitechapel 

ields. 


Royar Scaurs. Highwaymen who never rob any but rich 
persons, and that without ill treating them. See ScAur. 


Rov Al STac Society. Was held every Monday evening, at 
seven o'clock, at the Three Tuns, near the Hospital Gate, 
Newsgate-street. 


RovsrER. A rude boisterous ſellow ; also a hound that opens 
on a false scent. 


To Run. To run away. Don't rub us to the whit ; don't 
send us to Newgate. Cant. —To rub up; to refresh: to 
rub up one's memory. A rub; an impediment. A rubber ; 
the best two out of three, To win a rubber; to win two 
games out of three, 


Ruyy-ractp. Red-faced, 
Rur r. An ornament formerly worn by men and women round 
their necks, Wooden ruff; the —— 


Rurriax. The devil. Cant. - May the Ruffian nab the cuf- 
fin queer, and let the harmanbeck trine with his kinchins 
about his colquarron ; may the Devil take the justice, and 
let the constable be hanged with his children- about his neck. 
The ruffian cly thee; the Devil take thee. Ruffian cook 
ruffian, who scalded the Devil in his feathers ; a saying of a 
bad cook. Ruffian sometimes also means a justice. 


RurrLes. Handcuffs. Cant. 


RuFrFLers. The first rank of canters; also notorious rogues 
pretending to be maimed soldiers or sailors. 


RurrMans. The woods, hedges, or bushes. Cant. 


Ros. It is all rug; it is all right and saſe, the game is secure. 
Cant, 


Rum. Fine, good, valuable, 
Rum Beck. A justice of the peace. Cant, 
Ruw Bitz, A clever cheat, a clean trick. 


Rua 
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Run BrrarixG Curar. A fat wether sheep. Cant. 
Rum Brower, A handsome wench. Cant. 

Rum B.uyryer., A jolly host. Cant. 

Rum Bos. A young apprentice; also a sharp trick. 


Rum Booze, Wine, or any other good liquor. Rum boozing 
welts; bunches of grapes. Cant. 


Rum Bossen. A dexterous fellow at stealing silver tankards 


from inns and taverns. 
Rum Bucner, a valuable dog. Cant. 
Rum Bux. A full purse. Cant. 


Rum C nus. Among butchers, a customer easily imposed on, 
as to the quality and price of meat, Cant. 


Rum Cuaxr. A song. 


Rum CLour A fine silk, cambric, or holland bandkerchief, 
Cant. 


Rum Cop. A good purse of gold. Cant. 

Rum Cox. See Cor. 

Rum Core. New money, or medals. 

Ron Cove. A dexterous or clever rogue. 

Rum Corr. A righ fool, easily cheated, particularly by his 
mistress. | | 

Rem Drorx. A handsome sword. Cant. 

Rum Drrr. See Rum Doxx. 

Rum Diver, A dexterous pickpocket. Cant. 

Rom Doxv. A fine wench. Cant. ; 

Run Drawrns. Silk, or other fine stockings. Cant, 

Run Drnoeeek., A vintner, Cant. 

Rum DusBEr, An expert picklock. 

Run Des. A jolly handsome fellow ; also an odd eccentric 
fellow ; likewise the boldest and $toutest fellows lately among 
the Alsatians, Minters, Savoyards, and other inhabitants of 
privileged districts, sent to remove and guard the goods of 


such bankrupts as intended to take sanctuary in those places. 
Cant. 


Neu Firr. See Rom Diver. - 
Rum Fox, A Sharp trick. Cont. 


Rum GacGtns. Cheats who tell wonderful stories of their 
sufferiugs at sea, or when taken by the Algerines, Cant, 


Rua GueLrT. See Ru Cole. Cant. 
AaY Rex 
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Renu Gtruurz. King or chief of the liuk-boys. Can“. 
Ren GurTLers, Canary wine. Cant. 


Rum Hoerytn. A drawer at a tavern. Rum 8 tip us 
presently a erf. cheat of rum guttlers; drawer, bring us 
presently a bottle of the best canary. Cant. 


Ron Kicks. Breeches of gold or silver brocade, or richly 
laced with gold or silver. Cant. 


Rust Mawxp, One that counterfeits a fool. Cant. 
Rum Mort. A queen, or great lady, Cant. 

Ron Nas. A good hat. 

Rox NanTz. Good French brandy. Cant. 

Rum Nev. A very rich silly fellow. Cant. 

Rum Pay. The highway. Cant. 


Rex Pappers, Highwaymen well mounted and armed, 
ant, \ 


Rum Peerers. Fine looking-glasses. Cant. 

Rum Praxcer. A fine horse. Cant. | 
Rom Qoms. A great booty. Cant. | F 
Rum Rorr Peck, Westphalia ham, Cant. 

Rum Sx1Tcn. A smart fillip on the nose. 


Run Squeeze. Much wine, or _ 12 given among 
fiddlers. Cant, 

Rum TitTEer. See Rum Decex. 

Run Tor. See Rum Deces. 

Rum Torrixs. A rich commode, or TR TOP RT, 

Rum VILLE. See RoMEVILLE. * 

Rum Wierer. See Run CLour, 

Ru uno. Rum, water, and sugar; also a prison. 

RumBoyLEt. A ward or watch. 

RumpumTiouvs, Obstreperous, 


Rumrorb. To ride to Rumford to have one's backside new 
bottomed ; 1. e. to have a pair of new leather breeches. 
Rumtord was formerly a famous place for leather breeches, 
A like saying is current in Norfolk and Suffolk, of Bungay, 
and for the same reason. - Rumſord lion; a calf. See Es- 
s:x Liox, 


Rume. Torumpany one; to turn the back to him: an evo- 
lution sometimes used at court. Rump and dozen; a rump 


of beef and a dozen of claret: an Irish wager, called also 
buttock 
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buttock and trimmings. Rump and kidney men; fiddlers 
that play at feasts, fairs, weddings, &c. and live chiefly on 
the remnants, "2 


Rumevs. A riot, quarrel, or confusion. 


Rox Goops. A maidenhead, being a commodity never en- 
tered, 5 


Ruxxixc Honsg, or NAS. A clap, or gleet. 


Ruxxino SMor str. Snatching goods off a counter, and 
throwing them to an accomplice, who brughes off with 
them. : e # 


Ruxx1xG STATIONERS, Hawkers of newspapers, trials, and 
dying speeches. 

RuxT. A short squat man or woman: from the small cattle 
called Welsh runts. | 


Rusnrrs, Thieves who knock at the doors of great houses in 
London, in summer time, when the families are gone out 
of town, and on the door being opened by a woman, 'rush. 


in and rob the house; also housebreakers who eater lone 
houses by force. 


Russtaxn Correr-House. The Brown Bear in Bow-street, 
Covent-Garden, a house of call for the thief-takers and run- 
ners of the Bow-street justices. * 


Rusx v. Out of use. To nab the rust; to be refractory : 


roperly applied to a restive horse, and figuratively to the 
. species. To ride rusty; to be sullen: called also 


to ride grub. 


Rusry Gurs. A blunt surly ſellow: a jocular misnomer of 
rusticis. | | 

Rurrixd. Copulating, Rutting time; the season when 
deer go to rut. „ 
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8 ACHEVEREL. The iron door, or blower, to the mouth 
of a stove: from a divine of that name, who made himself 
famous for blowing the coals of dissention in the latter end of 
the reign of queen Ann. * 

Sack. A pocket. To buy the sack; to get drunk. To dive 
into the sack; to pick a packet. Lo break a bottle in an 
empty sack; a bubble bet, a sack with a bottle in it not be- 
ing an empty sack. 

Sap Dog. A wicked debauched fellow : one of the ancient 
family of the sad dogs, Swiſt translates it into Latin by the 
words trist is canis. 

Sabpr E. To saddle the spit; to give a dinner or supper. To 
saddle one's nose; to wear spectacles, T'o saddle a place or 
pension; to oblige the holder to pay a certain portion of his 
income to some one nominated by the donor. Saddle sick; 
galled with riding, having lost leather. N 

SaixT. A piece of spoilt timber in a coach maker's shop, like 
a saint, devoted to the flames. | | 

SainT GrorrrEY's Day. Never, there being no saint of 
that name : to-morrow-come-never, when two Sundays come 
together, 

SaixT Luke's Bird, An ox: that Evangelist being always 
represented with an ox. 

SaixT MoxnDay. A holiday most religiously observed by 
journeymen shoemakers, and other inferior mechanics: a 
profanation of that day, by working, is punishable by a fine, 
particularly among the gentle craft. An Irishman observed, 
that this saint's anniversary happened every week, 

SAINTONGE. A society formerly held at the Excise Coffce- 
house, Old Broad-street, 

SAL. An abbreviation of gien. In a high sal; in the 
pickling tub, or under a salivation. | 

 SaLamaxDeRs. The worthy members of the society of Sala- 

manders met at the Bull and Anchor, near Hammersmith. 


SALESM an's Dos. A barker. Vide Banker, 


SALMON® 
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S4LMON-GUNDY. Apples, onions, veal or chicken, and pick- 
led herrings, minced fine, and eaten with oil and vinegar : 
some derive the name of this mess from the French words 
selon mon goust, because the proportions of the different ingre- 
dients are regulated by the palate of the maker; others say it 
bears the name of the inventor, who was a rich Dutch mer- 
chant : but the general and most probable opinion is, that it 
was invented by the countess of Salmagondi, one of the ladies 
of Mary de Medicis, wife of king Henry IV. of France, and 
by her brought into France, 


SALMON, or SALaMoNn, The beggars' sacrament or oath. 


Salr. Lecherons, A salt bitch; a bitch at heat, or proud 
bitch. Salt eel; a rope's end, used to correct boys, &c. at 
sea: you shall have a salt eel ſor supper. 


SANDWICH, Ham, dried tongue, or some other salted meat, 
cut thin, and put between two slices of _ bread and butter, 
said to be a favourite morsel with the Earl of Sandwich. 


Saxpdy PaTE. A red-haired man or woman. 
SAXNGAREE. Rack punch was formerly so called in bagnios. 


Saxx, Saxkxy, or CexTiper's. A taylor employed by clo- 
thiers in making soldiers clothing. 
SaPSCULL. A simple fellow. Sappy ; ſoolish. 


SaTYR. A libidinous fellow : those imaginary beings are by 
poets reported to be extremely salacious. 


Sauce Box, A term of familiar raillery, signifying a bold or 
forward person. 

Save-ALL. A kind of candlestick used by our frugal fore- 
fathers, to burn snuffs and ends of candles. Figuratively, 
boys running about gentlemen's houses in Ireland, who are 
fed on broken meats that would otherwise be wasted; also a 
miser. | 


SAUNTERER, An idle lounging fellow: by some derived 
from sans terre ; applied to persons who, having no lands or 
home, lingered and loitered about. Some derive it from 
persons devoted to the. Holy Land, saint terre, who loitered 
about, as waiting for company. 

Saw. An old saw; an ancient proverbial say ing. 


SAWNY, or Sax DV. A general nick-name for a Scotchraan, 
as Paddy is for an Irishman, or Taffy for a Welchman ; 
Sawny or Sandy being the familiar abbreviation or diminu- 
tive of Alexander, a very favourite name among the Scottish 
nation. L 
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Scan, A worthless man or woman. 


Scalp MistrRaBLEs. A set of mock masons, who, A. D. 

1744, made a ludicrous procession in ridicule of the Free 
Masons. 

Scary Fisn. An honest, rough, blunt sailor. 

Scaur. A highwayman, Royal scamp; a highwayman who 
robs diy. "Royal foot scamp ; a footpad who behaves in 
like manner. , 

To Scamyer. To run away hastily. 

Sc Ax DAL BroTH, Tea. | 

Scandal Proor, One who has eaten shame and drank after 
it, or would blush at being ashamed. 

SCANDALOUSs, A perriwig. Cant. 


SCAPEGALLOWS, One who deserves and has narrowly escaped 
the gallows, a slip-gibbet, one for whom the gallows is said 


to groan, 
SCAPEGRACE, A wild dissolute fellow. 
SCARCE: To make one's self scarce ; to steal away. 


ScarxLeT Honsr. A high-red, hired or hack horse: a pun 
on the word hired. 

SCAVEY. Sense, knowledge.“ Massa, me no scavey ;” mas- 
ter, I don't know /negro lunguage}: perhaps from the 
French scaroir. 

SCHEME, A party of pleasure. 

ScnisM Moncer, A dissenting teacher. 

Scuisu Suor. A dissenting meeting-house, 

Scnoor or Vtxus. A bawdy-house, 

Scuoor. BurTEer. Cobbing, whipping. 

Scoxcx. The head, probably as being the fort and citadel of 
a man; from sconece, an old name for a fort, derived from a 
Dutch word of the same signification. To build a sconce ; 
a military term for bilking one's quarters. To sconce or 
skonce; to impose a fine. Academical phrase. 

Scorcu Bair. A halt and a resting on a stick, as practised by 
pedlars. 

Score Cuocol ATE. Brimstone and milk, 

Scorcn FippLe. The itch. 

Scorcu Misr. A sober soaking rain: a Scotch mist will 
wet an Englishman to the skin. 

StoTcu WARMING Pax, A wench; also a fart. 


SCOUNDREL, 
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Seousbzzl. A man void of every principle of honour. 

ScouR. To tour or score off; to run away: perhaps from 
score, 1. e. full speed, or as fast as legs would carry one.— 
Also to wear: chiefly applied to irons, fetters, or handcuffa, 
because wearing scours them. He will scour the darbies; 
he will be in fetters, Te scour the cramp ring; to wear 

_ bolts or fetters, from which, as well as from n hinges, 

rings supposed to prevent the cramp are made. 

Scouners. Riotous bucks, who amuse themselves with break- 
ing windows, beating the watch, and assaulting every person 
they meet: called scouring the streets. 


Scour. A co errand-boy at Oxford, called a gyp at 
Cambridge. a watchman ora watch. Cant. 


ScxacceD. Hanged. 
ScrRAGGY. Lean, bony. 
Scan.  Victuals, 
SCRAP. A villainous scheme or plan. He whiddles the whole 
scrap; he discovers the whole plan or scheme. | 
Scaarz. To get into a scrape ;. to be involved in a disagree- 
-able business. ! a K 
SCRAPER. A fiddler; also one who scrapes plates for mezzo- 
tinto prints. * 4 | "IE 
Scrarinc, A mode of expreesing dislike to a person, or ver- 
mon, practised at Oxford by the students, in scraping their 
feet against the ground during the preachment uently 
done to testiſy * disapprobation of a proctor, who has, 
been, as they think, too rigorous. WW 
Scratcu, Old Scratch ; the Devil: probably from the long 
and sharp claws with which he is frequently delineated, 
SCRATCH LaxD. Scotland. ü l 
Scnaxu PLATTER, or TayLon's Racour, Bread sopt in 
"the oil and vinegar in which cucumbers have been sliced. 
To Scaxw. To copulate. A female screw; a common pros- 
titute. To screw one up x to exact upon one in a bargain 
or reckoning. | | 
Scxew Jaws. A wry-mouthed man or woman, 
Scriy. A scrap or slip of paper. The cully freely blotted the 
scrip, and tipt me forty hogs; the man freely signed the 
bond, and gave me forty shillings.—Scrip is also a Change 
Alley phrase for the last loan or subscription. What does 
scrip go at for the next rescounters? what does scrip sell for 
delivered at the next day of settling? 


tices. 


Scroee, A farching. Cant. 


Scnta. A low mean ror bh wank in all sorts of dirty 
work, 


SCRUBBADO. The itch. 


Scot. A head ofa house, or master of a collage, at the uni- 
versities. 


SCULL, or SCULLER. A boat rowed by one man with a light 
kind of oar, called a scull; also a one-horse chaise or buggy. 
Scul. Tuarcurn. A peruke-maker. 


. Scum, The riff-raff, tag-rag and bobtail, or lowest order of 
the people. 
Scur. The tail of a hare or rabbit; also that of a woman. 
Scur rig. To scuttle off; to run away. To scuttle a ship; 
to make a hole in her bottom, i in order to sink her. 
Sea Cxan. A sailor. 


SEALER, or Saukzzx Wax. One ready to give bond and 
judgment for goods or money. 


SECRET. He bas been let into the secret; he has been be- 
ed at gaming or horse-racing. He or she is ia the grand 
secret; i. e. dead, 5 

SEEDY. Poor, pennyless, — exhausted. 

Sers. The eyes. See DavLIcurs. 

"SERAGLIO., A bawdy-house; the name of that part of the 
Great Turk's palace where the women are kept. 

Ser. A dead set; a concerted scheme to defraud a person by 
gaming, 

Sc7TEr. A bailiff's follower, who, like a setting dog, follows 


and points out the game ſor his master. Also sometimes an 
exciseman. 


ToSe rrir. To knock down or stun any one. We settled 
the cull by a stoter on his nob? we stunned the fellow by a 
blow on the head. 


SEVEN*SIDED AniMAL. A one-eyed man or woman, each 
having a right side and a left side, a fore side and a back side, 
an outside, an inside, and a blind side. 


Snassanoox. An ill- dressed shabby fellow ; also a mean- 
spirited person. | | 
Suarrsnunv. A gallon pot full of wine, with a cock. 


SCROBY., To be tipt the Scroby ; to be n RI 


To 


S H E 
To Saac. To copulate. He is but bad shag ; he is no ab 


woman's man. 


SHAG-BAG, Of SHAKE-BAG.,, A poor sneaking fellow, a man 
of no spirit; a term borrowed from the cock pit. 


Suakk. To shake one's elbow ; to game with dice. To 
shake a cloth in the wind; to be hanged in chains. 

Shallow PaTE. A simple ſellow. | Bs 

Su au. A cheat, or trick. To cut a sham; to cheat or de- 
ceive, Shams; false sleeves to put on over a dirty shirt, or 


false sleeves with ruffles to put over a plain one, Lo sham 
abram ; to counterfeit sickness. 


To Sua uni. To walk awkwardly, Shamble-legged ; one 
that walks wide, and shuffles about his ſeet. 


SHANKER, A venereal wart. 

Syanxks, Legs, or gams. 

S#axnks Nacgy, To ride sbanks naggy; to travel on foot, 
Scotch, 

Snanxon, A river in Irehud : persons dipped in that rivet 
are perfectly, and for ever, cured of bashfulness. 

Snares. To sbew one's sbapes; to be stript, or made peel, 
at the whipping-post. | 

Syaeeo, or SHAP, A hat: corruption of chapeau. Cant. 

Snank, A sbarper; perhaps from his preying upon any one 
he can lay hold of, Also a custom-house —_—_ tide- 


waiter, Sharks ; the first order of pickpockets. -street 
term, A. D. 1785. 


Suan. Subtle, acute, quick-witted ; also a pro cheat, 
in opposition to a flat, dupe, or gull. Sharp's the word and 
quick's the motion with him: said of any one very attentive 
to his own interest, and apt to take all advantages. Sharp 

set; hungry. 

Sunn. A cheat: one that lives by his wits. Sharpers' 
tools ; a fool and false dice. | 

Suavzx. A cunning shaver; a subtle fellow, one who trims 
close, an acute cheat. A young shaver; a boy. Sea term. 

Suavings. The clippings of money, 

Sur Housz. A house where the wife rules, or, as the term is, 
wears the breeches. | 

Sur Lion. Aghilling. L 

Sur Narr. A woman thief-catcher ;- aleo a bawd or 
pimp. 

Bb2 FSarrr's 
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Snerr's Hzap, Like a sheep's head, all jaw; saying of a 


talkative man or woman. 


Snezerisn. Bashful. A cheepish fellow ; a bashful or shame - 
faced fellow. To cast a sheep's eye at any thing; to look 
wishfully at it. 9 . | 

Suzrey's Ball. An execution. To dance at the sheriff's 
ball, and loll out one's tongue at the company; to be banged, 

or go to rest in a horse's night-cap, i.e, a halter. 


Suertry's HorzI. A prison. 

Saugntyy's Picture Frans. The gallows. 

To Suzrx, To evade or dizappoint ; to sherk one's duty. 
To Surry, To run away; sherry off. 


Sur rixd Batllasr, A term used by sailors, to signify sol- 


diers, passengers, or any landsmen on board. 


SuitLaI ZV. An oaken sapling, or cudgel; from a wood of 
that name famous for its oaks. Jr. , 


SHILLY-SHALLY. Irresolute. To stand shilly-shally : to he- 
sitate, or stand in doubt. 


Snixk. It shines like a shitten barn door. 


Sarty Suarz. Proper, as it ought to be. Sea phrase. 


Su- Sack. A dastardly fellow ; also a non-conformist. This 
appellation is said to have originated from the following 
story: — Aſter the restoration, the laws against the non- con- 

formists were extremely severe. They sometimes met in 
very obscure places: and there is a tradition that one of their 
1 were assembled in a barn, the rendezvous of 
a lader or tub, was suspended in a sack fixed to the beam. 
His discourse that day, being on the last Judgment, he par. 
ticularly attempted to deseribe the terrors of the wicked at 
the sounding of the trumpet; on which a trumpeter to a 
puppet-show, who bad taken refuge in that barn, and lay bid 
under the straw, sounded a charge. The congregation, 
struck with the utmost consternation, fled in an instant from 

the place, Jeaving their affrighted teacher to shift for himself. 
The effects of his terror are said to have appeared at the bot- 
tom of the sack, and to have occasioned that opprobrioug 

_ appellation by which the non-conformists were vulgarly dis. 

; tinguished. , * 
Su-r-N THROUGH ThE Tera. Vomiting. * ye, 
end 


» 


cars and other vagrants, where the preacher, for want of 
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friend, have you got a padlock on your a- 8e, that you sh-te 
through your ? vulgar address to one vomiting. 

S4YoD ALL ROUND. A parson who attends a funeral is said to 
be shod all round, when he receives a hat-band, gloves, and 
#carf: many shoeings being only partial, 

SHOEMAKER's STOCKs, New or strait shoes. I was in the 


shoemaker's stocks; i. e. had on a new pair of shoes that 
were too small for me, 


To Snootr. To go skulking about. 


To Snoor rut Car. To vomit from excess of liquor; called 
also catting, 
Snor. A prison. Shopped; confined, imprisoned. 
SHOPLIFTER. One that steals whilst pretending to purchase 
goods in a shop. 
SHORT-HEELED Wench. A girl apt to fall on her back. 
nor. To one's shot; to one's share of a reckoning, 
8 Shot ul wind and Lt home or clapped. 
SnoTTEN Herring, A thio meagre fellow. ; 
To ___ rur Tung. To be whipped at the cart's 
tail, | ; a 
Sno vrt. To be put to bed with a shovel; to be buridd. He 


or she was fed with a fire- shovel : a saying of a person with 
a large mouth, | 


SnouvtDer Crarerr, A bailiff, or member of the catch 
club. Shoulder-clapped ; arrested. 


SaovtDge Suan. A partner to a file. See File, 
SHRED, A taylor. 


Suniur. A little diminutive person. 


To Saurrix. To make use of false pretences, or unfair shifts, 
A shuffling fellow ; a slippery shifting fellow. 


$ay Cock. One who keeps within doors for fear of bailiffs,} 
Stex. Sixpence, | 


Sick as a Horse, Horses are said to be extremely sick at 
their stomachs, from being unable to relieve themselves by 
vomiting, Bracken, indeed, in his Farriery, | an in- 
stance of that evacuation being procured, but by a means 
which he says would make the Devil vomit. Such as may 
have occasion to administer an emetic either to the animal or 
the fiend, may consult his book for the recipe, 


Sor Pocxrr. He has as much need of a wife as a dog of a 
ride pocket; aid af a weak old debilitated man. He wants 
n 
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it as much 8s a dog does a side pocket; a simile used for vii 
who desires any thing by no means eren | 


SIDLEDY WRY. 


Crooked, 


SieN or a Hovst To Ler. 


a 's weeds. 


Fivt SutLLIxGs, 


The crown. 
The two crowns, 


Sion or THe Tex Suililings. 
Fir rr SarLLINGs. The three crowns. 


$Sitzxce. To silence a man; to knock him down, or stun 
him. Silence in the court, the car is pissing, a gird upon 
any one requiring silence unnecessarily. 


SiLENT FLuTE. See PeGo, SUGAR Srick, &c. 


Silk SNATCHERs. Thieves who snatch hoods or bonnets from 
persons walking in the streets. 


StMKk1x, A foolish fellow. 


Simox. Sixpence. Simple Simon; a . a silly fellow ; 
Simon Suck-egg, sold his wiſe for an addle duck egg. 


To Stur gu. To smile: to simper like a furmity kettle. 


$1MPLETON, Abbreviation of simple Tony, or Anthon 
foolish fellow, | g IF! 


Siur Urs. Physical herbs; also follies. He must go to Bat- 
- tersea to be cut for the simples—Battersea i is a place famous 
for its garden grounds, some of which were formerly appropri- 
ated to the growing of simples for apothecaries, who at a cer- 
tain season used to go down to select their stock for the ensu- 

jag year, at which time the gardeners were said to cut their 
simples; whence it became a popular Joke to advise young 
people to go to Battersea, at that time, to have their simples 
cut, or to be cut for the simples. 


To Six Swart, To be humbled, confounded, or abashed, 


to have little or nothing to say for one's self. 
SinGLE PEER. A person have but one eye. 
$1nGLETEN, A very foolish fellow; also a particular kind of 
nails, 


SINGLETON. A corkscrew, made by a famous cutler of that 

name, who lived in a place called Hell, in Dublin ; his 
screws are remarkable for their excellent temper. 

Sin Joux. The old title for a country parson : as Sir John of 
Wrotham, mentioned by Shakspeare. 


Sin Joux Banteycorn. Strong beer. 


Sin Loix. The sur, or upper loin, 


Sin Reverexce, Human excrement, a t— d. 
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Sin TrmoTHyY. One, who, from a desire of being the head 
of the company, pays the reckoning, or, as term is, 
stands squire. See SQUIRE, 

$tTTING BaETents. One who stays late in company, is aid 
to have his sitting breeches on, or that he will sit longer than 
a hen. a 

Six and ErcuT-eExNCE. An attorney, whose fee on several 
occasions is fixed at that sum. N 

Six and Ties, Whisky and small beer. Irish. 

Six Pouxper, A servant maid, from the wages fe 
given to maid servants, which was commonly six pounds, 

Sixxs. Small beer, formerly sold at six shillings the barrel. 

SixkSs Au p Sevens, Left at sixes and sevens; i. e. in confu- 


sion: commonly said of a room where the furniture, &c. is 
scattered about; or of a business left unsettled. | 


Stax or ALE, Half a pint. Size of bread and cheese; a 
certain quantity. Sizings ; Cambridge term for the college 
allowance from the buttery, called at Oxford battles. 6 


Sizex. A poor or inferior studend on the college establish- 
ment at Cambridge, called at Oxford a servitor. 


Sxew. A cup, or beggar's wooden dish. 

Sxxwvow, or ALL a Skrw. Crooked, inclining to one side. 

Skin. Ina bad skin; out of temper, in an ill humour. Thin- 
skinned ; touchy, peevish. | 

Sxix FLixT. An avaricious man or woman. 


Sxixx. To 8kink, is to wait on the company, ring the bell, 
stir the fire, and snuff the candles; the duty of the youngest 
officer in a military mess. See Boors. 


Sxixs. A tanner. 
Sxir Jacks, Youngsters that ride horses on sale, horse - dealers 


boys. Also a plaything made for children with the breast - 


bone of a goose. 
S$kiy KxxNEL. A footman, 


SxrePen; A barn, Cant,—Also the captain of a Dutch. 
vessel. | 

To Sir. To wheedle, Cant. 

SKriP, See Scrie, | | 

SKULKER. A soldier who by ſeigned sickness, or other pre- 
tences, evades his duty; à sailor who keeps below in time 
of danger; in the civil line, one who keeps out of the — 
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| nhanghe: work n.to be done. To skulk ; to hide one's 2elf, 
to avoid labour or duty. 

Sxy Bruz. Gin. | 

Sxy Farmers, Cheats who pretend they were farmers in the 
isle of Sky, or some other remote place, and were ruined by 
a flood, hurricane, or some such public C lamity; or else 

| _ sky farmers from their farms being in nubibus, in the 
ds.” 

Sx V ParLour, The garret, or upper story. 

SLaBBERING Bin, A parson or lawyer's band. | 

Stra. A slack-mettled fellow, one not ready to regent aa 
affront. 

SLAM. A trick; also a game at whist lost without scoring. 
one. To slam to a door; to shut it with violence. 

SLAMKIN. A female sloven, one whose clothes seem hung on 
with a pitch-fork, a careless tra pes. 

SLanc, Cant language. | 

SLAP-BANXG SHOP. A petty cook's shop where there is no 

- credit given, but what is had must be paid down with the 

ready slap-bang, i. e. immediately. This is a common ap» 


pellation for a night cellar frequented by thieves, and some> 
times for a stage coach or caravan. 


SrArbasn. Immediately, instantly, suddenly. 
SLasuER. A bullying riotous fellow. Irish. 
Star. Half a crown. Cant. { 
SrArz. A sheet. Cant, 


SLaTter's Pax. The gaol at Kingston in Jamaica: Slater is 
the deputy provost martial. | 


SLaTTERN. A woman sluttishly negligent in her dress. 


SLezeinG ParTNnER. A partner in a trade, or sbop, who 


lends his name and money, for which he receives a share of 
the profit, without doing any part of the business. | 


StzerY. Much worn; the cloth of your coat must be ex - 
tremely sleepy ; for it has not had a nap this long time. 


SLrEveLess EukAN D. A fools errand, in search of what it is 


impossible to find, 


Sricz, To take a shice; to intrigue, particularly with a mar» 


ried woman, because a slice of a cut loat is not missed. 
SL1eGiBa#T, See SCAPEGALLQWS.. 


SLiePERY 


S M A 


Suieeery Cuar. One on whom there can be no dependance, 
a shuffling fellow. 


SLiesLoPs, Tea, water-gruel, or any innocent beverage taken 
medicinally, 
SiiesLOPPING, Misnaming and misapplying any hard word; 


from the character of Mrs. Slipslop, in Fielding's Joseph 
Andrews. 


Stors. Wearing apparel and bedding used by seamen. 


SLOP SELLER, A dealer in those articles, who keeps a slop 
shop. 


Stouen. A stooping gait, a negligent slovenly fellow. To 
slouch; to hang down one's head. A slouched hat; a bat 
whose brims are let down. 


SLuBBER DE GuLLtioN, A dirty nasty fellow. 


Stu. A piece of lead of any shape, to be fired from a blun- 
derbuss. To fire a slug; to drink a dram. 

SLUG-4a-BED. A drone, one that cannot rise in the morn- 
ing. 

S.uvice your Gon, Take a hearty drink. 


Suu To slur is a method of cheating at dice; also to cast 
a reflection on any one's character, to scandalize. g 


Srusn. Greasy dish water, or the skimmings of a pot where 
fat meat has been boiled. 


Stusn BuckeT, A foul feeder, one that eats much greasy 
food. | 


Sry Boots. A cunning fellow, under the mask of simpli- 
city. | 


Suan, or Sn425.3D; Killed in battle. 


To Smack. To kiss. I had a smack at her muns; I kissed 
her mouth, To smack calves skin; to kiss the book, i. e. 
to take an oath. The queer cuffin bid me smack calves skin, 


but I only bussed my thumb; the justice bid me kiss the 
book, but | only kissed my thumb. 


SMACK SMOOTH, Level with the surface, every thing cut 
away. 5 


SMACKING Cove. A coachman. 


SMALL CLoTHEs. Breeches : a gird at the affected delicacy 
of the present age; a suit being called, coat, waistcoat, and 
articles, or small clothes. | 


SmarxT., Spruce, fine: as smart as a carrot new scraped. 
Ce SuAhr 
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Suatt Moxey. Money allowed to soldiers or sailors for 
the los of a limb, or other hurt received in the service. 


SMasn. Leg of mutton and smash; a leg of mutton and 
mashed turnips. Sea term. | 


To Smasn. To break; also to kick down stairs. Cant. 


SMEAR. A plasterer, 
Suranx Geir, A bribe. German. 
SMELLER. A nose. Smellers ; a cat's whiskers. 


SMELLING Curar. An orchard or garden; also a nosegay. 
Cant. 8.” 

SMELTs. Half guineas. Cant. . 

SMICKET. A smock, or woman's shift. 


Sunk. A finical spruce fellow. To smirk; to smile, or 
look pleasantly. 


SMITER. An arm. To smite one's tutor; to get money from 
him. Academic term. . 


SMITHFIELD BarGAln, A bargain whereby the purchaser 
is taken in. This is likewise frequently used to express 
matches or marriages Contracted solely on the score of in- 
terest, on one or both sides, where the fair sex are bought 
und sold like cattle in Smithfield, 


| SMOCK-FACED, Fair-faced. 
To Suokxk. Jo observe, to suspect. 
SuoKEA. A tobacconist. 
SMoKY. Curious, suspicious, inquisitive. 
Swoucn, Dried leaves of the ash tree, used by the smngglers 
for adulterating the black or bohea teas. | 
SMous. A German Jew, 
Suu. A nick name fora blacksmith ; also neat and spruce. 
SwuGGLING Ken. A bawdy-house. 
Jo Sursu. To snatch, or seize suddenly. | 
Surr. Bawdy. Smutty story; an indecent story. 
SN ACK. A share. To go snacks; to be partners. 
Io SxanBLE. To rifle or pluuder; also to kill. 
SNAarFiEr, A highway man. Snaffler of prancers; a horse. 


steuler. 1 
To SNAT TUR. To steal. To snaffle any one's poll; to steal 
his wig. | | 


SxAGGs, 


SN O 


Sxaccs. Large teeth : also snails. 
SNAKESMAN., See LiTTLE SNAKESMAN« 


Sxar Dracox. A christmas gambol; raisins and almonds 
being put into a bowl of brandy, and the candles extin- 
uished, the spirit is set on fire, and the company scramble * 
or the raisins. 


To Sxay Tut GLaze, To break shop windows, or show 
glasses. 


SNAPPERs, Pistols. * 
SwaPT, Taken, caught. 
SxaTca CLy, A thief who snatches women's pockets. 


SNEAK. A pilferer. Morning sneak; one who pilfers early 
in the morning, before it is light. Evening sneak; an even- 
ing pilferer. Upright sneak; one who steals pewter pots 
from the alehouse hoys employed to collect them. To go 

upon the sneak; to steal into — whose doors are care- 
lessly left open. Cant, 


SNEAKER, A small bowl. 

SNx RAK NG BUD. One that robs alone. 
SxgaksByY. A mean-spirited fellow, a sneaking cur. 
SxEERING, Jeering, flickering, laughing in scorn, 
Sx1CKER, A glandered home. 


To Sxicxxr, or Sx1GGter. To laugh privately, or in one's 
sleeve. . 


To Sxit.cu, To eye, or look at any thing attentively : the 

cull 8nilches. Cant. | a 

Sxip. A tailor, 

SWITCH. To turn snitch, or snitcher; to furn informer. 

To Sxire, To wipe, orslap. Snite his snitch; wipe his nose, 
i. e. give him a good knock. 

To Swivert. To cry, to throw the snot or snivel about. 
1 crying. A snivelling fellow; one that whines 

. or.complains, | | 

To Sxoacu. To speak through the nose, to snuffle. 


SxoB. A nick name for a shoemaker. 


To Sxoo0ze, or SxzoopGe. To sleep. To ooze with a 
mort; to sleep with a wench. Cant. 


SxouT, A hogshead. Cant. 


Sx0WB4LlLt. A jeering appellation for a negro. 
| Ce 2 To 
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To Sxun. To check, or rebuke. 
SN Degvit. A parson. | | 
SxvB Nosx. A short nose turned up at the end. 


SxupDGE. A thief who hides himself under a bed, in order to 
rob the house. 


Sxurr. To take snuff; to be offended. 

To Sxur rk. To speak through the nose. 

SNUFFLES, A cold in the head, attended with a running at 
the nose. 

SxUG. All's snug; all's quiet. 

To Soax. To drink. An old soaker; a dad, one that 
moistens his clay to make it stick together. 

Socket Moxty. A whore's fee, or hire: also money LY 
for a treat, by a married man caught in an intrigue. 

SorDien's BotTLE., A large one. 

SoLD1ER's MawnD. A pretended soldier, begging with a 
counterfeit wound, which he pretends to have received at 
some famous siege or battle. 

SOLDIERS PoOMATUM., A piece of tallow candle. 

SoLra. A parish clerk. . 

Solo Playtm A miserable perſormer on 5 instrument, 

_ who always plays alone, because no one will stay in the 
room to hear him. 

SoLoMon, The mass. Cant. 

Sox or PRATTLEMENT. A lawyer. 

Sox6. He changed his song: he altered his account or evi- 
dence. It was bought ſor an old song, i. e. very cheap. 


His morning and his evening song do not agree; he tells a 
different story. 


SoorE RKW. A joke upon the Dutch women, supposing that, 
by their constant use of stoves, which they place under their 
petticoats, they breed a kind of small animal in their bodies, 
called a sooterkin, of the size of a moe. which when ma- 
ture slips out. 

Sor. A bribe, A sop for Cerberus; a bribe for a porter, 
turnkey, or. gaoler. 


SorrEL, A yellowish red. Sorrel pate ; one having red hair. 
SorROW SHALL BE His Sops, He shall repent this. Sorrow 
by me; ; + coOmman expletive used by the preebyterians in 
Freland, 
* en 
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Sorry, Vile, mean, worthless. A sorry fellow, or hussy; 
a worthless man or woman. | 


Soss BRaxGLE. A slatternly wench. 
Sor Wer. Tobacco, 


Sour Cask. The body. He made a hole in his soul case; he 
wounded him. 


Sour DocTor, or Driver. A parson. 
SouNDERSs. A herd of swine. 

Sous. Not a souse; not a penny. French, 
Sousk Cnowx. A silly fellow. 

Souru Sea. Mountain, gin. 


Sow. A fat woman, He has got the wrong sow by the ear; 
wy mistakes his man. Drunk as David's sow; see David's 
ow. 


Sow's BauV. A sucking pig. 

Sow Cup. A female child. 

Sr abo. A sword. Spunish, 

SrAxisu. The Spanish; ready money. 
Sraxisu Coix. Fair words, and compliments. 
Se Axis Faccor., The sun, 

Sranisy Gour, The pox. 


$ranisn Pabtock. A kind of girdle contrived by jealous 
husbands of that nati8n, to gecure the chastity of their 
wives. 


Seaxtsu, or Kix or Sraix's, TRUMPETER, An ass when 
braying. 
Spanisn Worm, A nail: $ called by carpenters when they 


meet with one in a board they are sawing. 


Seaxxs, or SPANKERSs. Money; also blows with the open 
hand, | 


SrankiNG, Large. 

Seark, A spruce, trim, ot smart fellow. A man that is 
always thirsty, is said to have a spark in his throat. 

Srankisu. Fine, gay. e e 

Sean Blows, Blows given by cocks before they close, 


or, as the term is, mouth it; used figuratively for words 
previous to a quarrel. 


» 


Srarrow. Mumbling a sparrow; a cruel sport frequent! 
practised at wakes and fairs: for a «mall premium, a booby 
, having 


— 
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having his hands tied behind him, has the wing of a cock 
sparrow put into his mouth; with this hold, without any 
other assistance than the motion of his lips, be is to get the 
sparrow's head into his mouth: on attempting to do it, the 
bird defends itself surmisingly, frequently pecking the mum- 

- bler till his lips are covered with blood, and he is obliged 
to desist: to prevent the bird from getting away, he is 
fastened by a string to a button of the booby's coat. 


SpPARROW-MOUTHED. Wide-mouthed, like the mouth of a 
sparrow: it is said of such persons, that they do not hold 
their mouths by lease, but have it from year to year: i. e. 
from ear to ear. One whose mouth cannot be enlarged 
without removing their ears, and who when they yawn bave 
their heads half off. ; | 

Sraren Cocx. [Abbreviation of dizpatck cock.]J A hen just 
killed from the roost, or yard, and immediately skinned, 
split, and broiled : an Irisb dish upon any sudden occasion. 

To SrEAK Wiru. To rob. I spoke with the cull on the 
cherry- coloured prancer; I robbed the man on the black 
horse. Cant. 


Sexzcxzo Wirzn, A coloured handkerchief. . Cant, 


SelDER-SHANKED, Thin-legged, oe >. of; 

To Seirticark. To confound, silence, or dumbfound. 

Seit. .A small reward, or gift of money. | 

$e1.T. Thrown from a horse, or overturned in a carriage; 

pray, coachee, don't spill us. 5 

SpixDLE Suaxxs. Slender legs. 

To Sv1z1T away. To kiduap, or inveigle away. 

SeiriTUAL FLEsH BroKER, A parson. 

Srir. He is as like his father, as if he was spit out of his 
mouth; said of a child much resembling his father. 

Spir, A sword. | 2s 

SerT Fire. A violent, pettish, or passionate person. | 

Seticep. Married: an oinin 

2 Ag 3 e N m eg * 

Sr iir Caow. The sign of the spread eagle, which being re- 
presented-with two heads on one neck, gives it somewhat the 


ap ce of being split. 


SyLiT Causk. A lawyer. 
Seti Fiss. A grocer. 
$yoiL Inox. The nick name for a smith. 


Sron 
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Seo, PuppixG, A parson who preaches long sermons, keep- 
ing his congregation in church till the puddings are over 
done. 


To Sronr. To exhibit : as Jack Jehu sported a new gig 
yesterday: I shall sport a new suit next week. To sport or 
flash one's ivory; to she one's teeth. To sport timber: to 
keep one's outside door shut: this term is used in the inns of 
court to signify denying one's self. N. B. The word port 
Was in a great vogue ann. 1783 and 1784. 


Seuxcr. A thirsty fellow, a t drinker. To spunge; to 
eat and drink comm 3 ; a bailiff's 
lock-up- house, or repository, to which persons arrested are 
taken, till they find bail, or have spent all their money; a 
house where every species of fraud and extortion is practised, 
under the protection of the law. 


Sruxx. Rotten touchwood, or a kind of fungus prepared for 
tinder; figuratively, spirit, courage. 


Sevox Hax Dp. The right hand. 
To Srour. To rehearse theatrically, 


SeouTixnG Crus. A meeting of rf and mechanics to 
rehearse different characters in plays: thus forming recruits 
for the strolling companies. 


SeouTiING, Theatrical declamation. 


SerEAD EAGLE. A soldier tied to the halberts in order to be 
whipped : his attitude bearing some likeness to that figure, 
as painted on signs. | 

SpurxG-ANKLE WaAREHoust, Newgate, or any other gaol. 
Trish. 


Squan. A fat man or woman : from their likeness to a well- 
Stuffed couch, called also a 8quab. A new-hatched chicken. 


Square Tots, An old man: $quare-toed shoes were anciently 
worn in common, and long retained by old men. 


SQUEAK. A narrow escape, a chance: he had a squeak for 
his life. To squeak; to canſess, peach, or turn stag. They 
$queak beef upon us: they cry out thieves after us. Cant. 


SquraxerR. A bar boy; also a hastard or any other child. To 
stille the squeaker ; to murder a bastard, or throw it into the 
house. Organ pipes are like wise called squeakers. 

Toe squeukers are meltable ; the small pipes are silver. 


Cant. 


Squeeze Caan. A sour-looking, shrivelled, diminutive fel- 
low, 


SQUEEZE 


l 
1 
| 
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SQUEEESE Wax. A good-natured ſoolish fellow, ready to bes 

come security for another, under hand and zeal. SY 
Sqvercn. A fall. Formerly a bailiff caught in a barrack- 
d in Ireland, was liable by custom to have three tosses 
in a blanket, and a quelch; the squelch was given by let- 
ting go the corners of- the blanket; and suffering him to fall 
a ground. Squelch-gutted; fat, having a prominent 
Yo | 4 'S 3 
SquiB. A small satirical or political temporary jeu d'esprit, 
which, like the firework of 'that denomination, sparkles, 
bounces, stinks, and vanishes. Pe * 
Scummr-A-Prir rs. A squinting man or woman: said to be 
born in the middle of the week, and looking both ways for 


4 Sunday; or born in a hackney coach, and looking out of 


both windows ; fit for a cook, one eye in the pot, and the 

other up the chimney ; looking nine ways at once. 

Sauk or ALsaTl1a. A. weak profligate spendthriſt,. the 

Squire of the company; one who pays the whole reckoning, 

- or treats the company, called standing squire. Se 
Sgutgisn. Foolish. | A 


% nen 
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Suit. A prostitute: because she, like that animal, covers 


- 4 pu 
her back with her tail. Meretria corpore corpus ail. 4 Me», 
nagiana, ii. 128. das 

Squinkts, HoxTiNG, See HuxTinG, _ _ 1 


1 
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Sr. „Je turn stag; to impeach one's, conſederates roma 


„ 


herd of deer, who are said to turn their horns agziget any of 


their number who is hunted. 
q 45 yy . 1 FF = 4s 14 4% MM 3a 
To STAG. To find, discover, or observe. $14 947% 


Sra6armne Bos, wiTH ws YeLLow PunPs, A call just 
dropped, and unable to stand, killed for veal in Scotland: 
the hooſs of a young calf are yellow, nan 


STALL Wurmyer. A bastard. Cant. 


STALLIXG. Making or ordaining. Stalling to the rogue: an 
ancient ceremony of instituting a candidate into the society 
of rogues, somewhat similar to the creation of a herald at 
arms. It is thus described by Harman: The vpright wan 
taking a gage of bowse, i. e. a pot of strong driuk, pours it 

on the head of the rogue to be admitted; ay ing I, A. B. 
do stall thee, B. C. to the rogue; and from hencetorth it 
shall be lawſul for thee to cant tor thy living in all places. 


Sratlrine Ken, A broker's shop, or that of à receiver of 
stolen goods. Pavers be n e eee 


STALLION, 
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ratz lou. A man kept by an old lady ſor secret services. 
Srau Frrsn. To cant. Cant. 
STAMMEL, or STRAMMEL. A coarse 8 wench. 


STAMP. A particular manner of throwing the dice out of the 
box, by sinking it with violence against the table. 


STAMes. Legs. 


STAMPERs. Shoes. 
STAND-STILL, He was run to a stand-still; i. e. till he could 
no longer move. 

STar Gazer, A horse who throws up his head; = a 

hedge whore. 

To STarx THE GLaze. To break and rob a jeweller's show 
glass. Cant. 

STarcneD. Stiff, prim, formal, affected. 

STauinG QUarTER. An ox cheek, 

START, or Tus op STarT., Newgate : he is gone to the 
start, or the old start. Cant. 

STARTER. One who leaves a jolly company, a milksop : he 
is no starter, he will sit longer than a hen. 


Srazvr' zu, Ros'zu, AND Cutat'tx. Stroud, Rochester, 
and Chatham : so called by soldiers and sailors, aud not 
without good reason. 

Srarz. To lie in state; to be in bed with three harlots. 

Sravrarr. A taylor: from that article, and its coadjutor 

buckram, which make no small figure in the bills of those 

knights of the needle. 

. STzzL Bax. A needle, A steel bar — a taylor, stay- 


maker, or any other person using a need 


 STEEXKIRK., A muslin neckcloth carelessly put on, from the 
manner in which the French officers were their cravats when 
they returned from the battle of Steen kirk. 


STEerLE House, A name given to the church by Dis- 
senters. 


STePxEY. A decoction of raisins of the sun and lemons in 
conduit water, sweetened with sugar and bottled up. 

STzwepD Quaxen. Burnt rum with a piece of butter: an 
American remedy for a cold. 


© ST1cxs. Pops or pistols. Stow your sticks; hide your pistols 
Cant, See Pors. 


STick Fraus. A pair of gloves. 
| | D d Srirr- 
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Srirt- nun rb. Proud, stately. 
Srix nun. A niggard. 


Srixgo. Strong beer, or other liquor. 


Srianur Cur. A parting cup or glass, drank on botsebock 
by the petson taking leave. 


Srrren. A * name for a taylor; als a term for lying 
with a wo 


SriTEnBack. Song ale. 


ST1YER-CRAMPED. Needy, wanting money. A stiver is a 
Dutch coin, worth Ds what more than « penny sterling. 


STOCK. A good stock; i.e. of impudence. Stock and 
block; the whole: he has lost stock and block. _ 


Sock Drawers. Stockings. Cant, © 
STock JonBErs. Persons who gamble in Exchange Alley, 
by pretending to buy and sell the public funds, but e 
only betting that they will be at a certain price, at a pa 
cular time; possessing neither the stock pretended to be sold, 
nor money sufficient to make good the pay ments for which 
they contract; these gentlemen are known under the different 
appellations of ("ah 44 and lame ducks. * 
.STomacy Worm, The Stomach worm baus; ; ati hun- 


* 
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„ Two stone under weight, or wanting; nach. 
Stone doublet; a prison. Stone dead; dead as a — 


 Stoxe Jus. 8 or any other prison. — 
Sroxx Tavern. Ditto, 


| Sroor-xarrzus, or OvrkskErtüs or THE NEW Pavikerar, 


Persons set in the pillory. Cunt, | 1472 0 


Wo ks Horz Anzty. The nick name of the ier rendez- 


vous of the canting crew of beggars, gypsies, rn thieves. 
&c, &c. 


Srorxx. A great blow. Tip him a stoter in the" taltefing 


place; give im a blow under the left ear. 


SToue. A vessel to hold liquor: a vessel containing « tire, 
or half a pint, is so called at Cambridge. 


Brow. Stow you ; be silent, or hold your peace. Stow: your 
whidds and plant'em, for the cove of the ken.can cant'em : 
you have said enough, the man of the house understands 
you... | 


_ STRAIT-LACED. Precise, over nice, puritanical. 
_ $tzarT Warren r. A tight waistcoat, with long 1 


coming 


* *I 


over the hands, havi for binding them 
hin 4 45 back of the — eso waistcoats are 2 


mad houses for the management of lynatics when outrageous, 
STRAMMEL, See STAMMEL. 
STRaxnGEer, A guinea: 
STRANGLE Gooss., A poulterer. 
STrAePER, A large man or woman. 
STAeeinG, Lying with a woman, Cant. 
Sraaw. The good woman in the straw ; a lying-in-woman, 
His eyes draw straw ; his eyes are almost shut, or he is 


almost asleep: one eye draws straw, and t'other serves the | 
thatcher. 


STRETCHING, Hanging, He' stretch for it; hs will be 
| hanged for it. Also telling a great lie; be pens: 


STzIxe. Twenty shillings. Cant. 
STRIP ME NAKED... Gin. A 
 Stxpxz. To take a stroke; to take a bout with a woman. 


| STROLLERS, Itinerants of different kinds. Strolling mort; 
deggars or pedlars pretending to be widows. 


STROMMEL,. . Cant. 


x" 


STroxnG Max. lay the part of the strong map i. 2 
i . . to be et the can 


STroyD GurgxN. The aldermen and corporation | formerl met 
at the Castle in Fleet-lane. 7 5 
S run. A perriwig. Rum strum; a fine large wig. © Cant, 


| To Sraun. To have carnal knowledge of a woman; also to 
play badly on the harpsichord, or any other stringed instru- 

meat. A strummer of wire; a player on any t 
strung with wire. 

Saur. A barlot, 

STUB-FACED. Pitted with the small-pox: the devil run over 
his face with horse stubs (horse nails) in bis den. 

8 iT. Hold your tongue. Cant. 


STvLxo Ken. See STaLiting Ken, Cant, | 

Srun, The flower of fermenting wine, weed by vintoers to 
adulterate their wines. 

sryurs. Legs. To stir one's stumps; to walk ſast. 


= ND Brecans. The fifth and last of the most ancient 
| Dd 2 order 


S W A 
order el canters, beggars bet rater e ham mak. 
b. | 


SuccessrvillLy. Used by the vulgar for . "a 
Three or fourlandlords of this house have been ruined ouccess. 
fully by the number of soldiers quartered on them. Iris. 


Sven a RrASOON PisT My Goost, or My Gooss P18T. Sad 
when any one offers an absurd reason. 2 


Sucx. Strong liquor of any, sort. To suck the monkey ; zee 
Monxer. Sucky ; drun 


Svcxixs Cuicken, A 3 chicken. 


Suns. In the suds; in trouble, in a diagreeabedtution, or 
involved in some difficulty. 


. Socan Strick. The virile member. 


Sugar Sores, Toasted bread soaked in ale, emotions. with 
sugar, and grated nutmeg: it is eaten with cheese. 12 


SvurT-anD Croak. Good store of brandy, or or other eee 
liquor, let down gutter lane. : 


Sur kV. A one horse chaise, or carriage, capable of holding 
Aut one person: called by the French desobligeant. 5 * 


Sus. To have been in the sun; said of one chat is drunk. 
SUNBURNT. Clapped; also having many male children. J 
Sbxb AY 5 Man. One who goes abroad on 18 1 only, for 
"fear of arrexts. 
Sunxy Bax. A good ee 
SUNSHINE. Prosperity. | n db 10 
SUPERNACULUM. Good liquor, of which there is not . 
drop leſt sufficient to wet one's nail. 5 
Sur oven. A landlady of an inn, or hioxtess. | 7; * 
Svrveyor or THE Hicnways. One reeling druok.” — 
SURVEYOR OF THE PavenexT. One standing in the pillory. 


Sus. ren Cort. Hanged : persons who have deen hadged ae 
m er o books. 


SUSPENCE.. 'One in'a dead [mtu a Ly ust turyed 
"off; at the gallows. 7 9 


Sorin. A camp publican; also one thas plc gloves, 10. 
bacco boxes, and such small moveables. 14 


„ inen 


WABDERS. "The ace of hearts, 8 ebene a — 


of trumps, at whist ; also the Jubbesly seamen, put to wah 
12 clean the Ship. 


$2.0 
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Swad, or SWADKIN, A soldier. Cant. . - | * 7 of 441% 
To Swabprz. To beat with a stick. * 
SwADLERs. The tenth order of the canting tribe, 


S was. 


SWAGGER. To bully, brag, or boast; also to strut. Fes * 


Nr 
only rob, but beat, and often murder passengers. Cant. 
Swaddlers is also the Irish name for method ists. 
A shop. Rum swag; a sbop full of rich goods. 
ant. a a - 1 


Swaxnxzux. He keeps a swannery; i. e. all his geese are 


S 


WREATI NO. A mode of diminishing the gold coin, practized 


chiefly by the Jews, who corrode it with aqua regia. Sweat- 
ing was also a diversion practised by the bloods of the last 


century, who styled themselves Mobocks : these gentlemen 


lay in wait to surprise some person late in the night, when 


surrounding him, they with their swords pricked him in the 
Posteriors, which obliged him to be constantly turning 


round; this they continued till they thought him sufficiently 
sweated, _ | | - 


Swrrr. Easy to be imposed on, or taken in; also 


dexterous, clever. Sweet's your hand; said of one d ; 
rous at stealing. | 


Sweet Heart, A term applicable to either the mazculine or 


ſeminine gender, signifying a girl's lover, or a man's mis- 
tress ; derived from a sweet cake in the shape of a heart. 


SweeTxErs. Guinea dfoppers, cheats, sharpers. To sweetenz 


to decoy, or draw in. To be sweet upon; to coax, Wheeclle, 
court, or allure, He $eemed sweet upon that wenchz he 
seemed to court that girl. | ; 


Sweited Heap. A disorder to which horses are extrem E 


liable, particularly those of the subalterns of the army. This 
disorder is generally occagioned by remaining too long in one. 
livery-stable or inn, and often arises to that height that it 
preveats their coming out of the stable door. The most cer 
tain cure is the nnguentum aureum—not applied to the borse, 
but to the palm of the master of the inn or stable. N. B. 
Neither this disorder, nor its remedy is mentioned by either 
Bracken, Bartlet, or any of the modern writers on farriery, _ 


Swis, A hearty draught of liquor, od ds. 
$wicmgx., Thieves who travel the country under colour of 


+ buying old shoes, old clothes, &c. or selling brooms, mops, 
Kc. Cant. kf | th | : 
Id SWIII. Todriak greedily. 
Ws 


Sw1iLL 


S8 N 


Switu, Tus. A drunkard, a got. 

SWwWIunER. A counterfeit old j’ 

ToSwins. To be hanged. He will swing for it; be wil be 
hanged for it. | 

Swing Tait. A hog. 

To Swinos. To beat stoutiy. | 
WINGING. swin fellow a stout fellow. 

* : A ea be 4 lusty E. F Ei 18 wag 
SwinpLsz. One who obtains goods on a cred by fal pre- 


tences, and sells them for ready money at any price, in order 
to make up a purse. This name is derived from the Ger man 


— to totter, to be ready to fall ; these arts be- 


r ractized by persons an the totter, or just read 
— A mah rl tign 


Ce of every kind, 
Swirks. Purser's swipes ; small beer: RG board the 
"king's ships, where it is fyrnished by the purser. 
Swien Tait. A pheasant ; so called by treo 
game forthe poachers. 


To Swiyz, To copulate, . | Teo bas oadecaT 
SwivEL-EYED. Squinting. 04-444 58 Bid 
SwrzzLe. Drink, ar any brisk or windy liquor, In — 
- America, à mixture of spruce beer, rum and — 
called. The 17th regiment had a society ale 
Club, at Ticonderoga, % 90 . 
Swor, As exchange. 40 1 | pop” 
Srrsvek. Sixpence. ee HI Uo hat. * 
SYNTAX, A schoolmaster, | hate 


irate e Ho 208 +1 y4f 


* - * - „ 
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'Tazsr. An old maid : either from Tabitha, a formalan- 
-tiquated name; or else from a tabb cat, old maids 
-- often compared to cats. To drive Tab; to go out on a party 
of pleasure with a wife and family. 
Tact. Silence, hold your tongue. Tace is Latin for @ candle; 
Y a jocular admwnition to be g t on any subject. = 


Tackie, A mistress; also good clothes, The cull has tipt 
his tackle ram rigging ; ; the fellow has given his mistress good 

clothes. A man's tackle ; the genitals. 

AFFY, i. e. Davy. A general name for = Welchman, St. 
> David being the tutelar saint of Wales. ry; $ n the 
first of March, St. David's day. 

Tac-rac and Bor AI. An expression (meaning an em- 
= of low people, the mobility of all gorts, To tag after 
one like a tantoay 1 to follow one wherever one goes, just 
as St. Anthony i is p owed by his pig. 

Tau. A word. | 

Tax in, Imposed on, cheated. 


Tarr Tzrrrzs. Persons said to have been formerly bired to 
tell wonderful stories of giants and fairies, to lull their hearers 
to sleep. Talesman ; ho author of a stoty or report: IH tell 
you my tale, and my talesman. Tale bearers; mischief 
makers, incendiaries m famihes. 


Taut Boy, A bottle, or two-quart pot. 


Tatty Mex. Brokers that let out clothes to the women of 
the town. See Rannir Suckers, 


Taritrtywacs, or Tarrywacs. A man's testicles. 


Tame. To run tame about a house ; to live familiarly in a 
family with which one is upon a visit. Lame army; the city 
trained bands. 


Taxpe. A two-wheeled chaise, buggy, or noddy, drawn by 
two horses, one before the other ; that is, at length. 


Taxcier. A room in Newgate, where debtors were confined. 
hence called Tangerines. 


ANTADLIN Tart, A sirreverence, human excremeat. 
Tan- 


UL 8 


e 


Taurabns. Pet, or passion: madam was in her tantrums, 


 Taxrwivy. Away they went tantwivy; away the nt 
full speed. Tantwivy was 17 sound of the hunting horn 


full 75 or that of a post h 
Tae. . blow. A tap on the shoulder; an arrest. To 
to be the Py seducer : in allusion to a beer bar- 


no "For © tap a guinea, to get it changed. 


| Tarrpzs, Shoulder tappers ; bailiffs. ® 
Tart, Red, white, or blue tape; gin, or any « other spiritu- 
dus liquor. | a 
Tarrasu. Thick and bad beer. l 


Tan. Don't lose a — for a halſpenny worth of tar; tar is 
used to mark sheep. A jack tar; a sailor. 


"Tatanippre. A fib, or fality. 
"Taxrawtin: A coarse cloth tarred over; also, Fguratively, 


a sailor. 
Tenne and Fraruxkixe. A punishment lately inflicted 
by the good people of Boston on any person convicted, or 
suspected of loyalty : such delinquents being stripped naked, 
were daubed all over with tar, and nnn an 0s. A 
> 'hogahead of feathers, 9 
"Tarr. Sour, sharp, quick, pert. een 8109 8 1 Kere. 
Tartan. To catch a Tartar ; to attack one of auperior strength 
or abilities. This saying originated from a story of an Insb 
_ woldier in the Imperial service, who, in a battle against the 
Turks, called out to bis comrade that he had caught a Tar- 
tar. Bring him alon . 31 did he. He won't come,” 


| answered Paddy. en come along yourself," replied his 
comrade... * Ah, * cried he, bu 1, 54 won't let me. A 


Tartar is also an adept at any feat, or game: he is quite a 
Tartar at cricket, or billiards. * 
Tar. Tit ſor tat; an equivalent. | Ws” 


Tara. False dice. 

Tartza. A watch. To flash a tatler; to wear a er. a 

TATMONGER, One that uses ſalse dice. | 

TATTERDEMALLION, A ragged fellow, whose clothes hang 
all in tatters. 


Tattoo. A beat of the drum, or signal for soldiers to go to 
their quarters, and a direction to tbe sutlers to close the tap, 
and draw no more liquor for them: it is generally beat at 
nine in summer and eight in winter. The devil's yoo; 827 


T NN 


beating the foot against the ground, us done by pergons id. 


low im. 


Taw. ' A schoolboy's game, played with «mall round balls 


made of stone dust, called marbles. PII be one * your 
© taw presently.: a species of threat. 
Tiwpiy.” Gatish, gawdy with lace or staring and 
colours: a term said to be derived from the shrine and 


nt 


of St. Audrey (an Isle of Ely saintess), which for — Arp 


ceeded all ot thereabouts, 80 as to become prover 
whence any fine dressed man or woman was said eds. 
Audrey, od by contraction all tawdry. 


Tawer, beaten. 
TzyLs, See Tait, \ Ks 


Taus Daiwane, Thiows who.enatch 8 's awardy 
from their sides. He drew the cull's tail rumly ; he snatched 
. away tlie gentlemin's sword cleverly. 


Tai Lot, Nine tailors make a man; an ancient and common 
»*aying;! originating from the effeminacy of their em ployment ; 
or, as some have it, from nine tailors having been des 77 
one man i "according to others, from the speech of a woollen- 
drapet, meaning that the custom of nine tailors would make 
or enrich one man.— A London tailor rated to furnish half 

a man to the trained bands, asking how that could possibly 
i be done? was answered, By sending four journeymen and an 
Prentice. Put a tailor, a weaver, and a miller, into a Sack, 
hake them well, aud the first that puts out bis head is cer- 

- 4 chiek.— A tailor is frequently styled pricklonse, 
from eir assaults on those vermin whh their needles. +); | 


Taion Goos. An iron with which, whea re they 
press down the seams of clothes. " rn 


Tra Voidra. A chamber pot. „ en 
Tzacutrand. Ireland, Teaguelanders ; Irishmen. 
Traus, or Tus TaxKard. The drippings of liquor ou 5 


man 8 waistcoat, * * 


Tzppby my Gopsox. An addreai'ts a zope Simple fellow, 


or nysey. 


: 141 
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2 To nap the teize; o receive” x pete whipping: 


Trurtt Picktise. Pumping 2 baihff: a punisbment for= 
merly administered to any of that fratervity:cayght Wyo 
"their functions withiu the limits of the Temple, 


Tex Tots. See Baran or TEN Tors. PTY 
E e . Tex 


1 H 1 


Tiu in des. An usprer.; more than five. in the 
hundred being deemed usurious interest. 

Tua ur ar WIL. One 1 n n fetches, u 

ſtom the alehause. 

Tzxpxt Parnell, A — mien fearful of 45 least 
1 or drop of rein. As tender as Parnell, who 

ke her finger in a posset drink. 

Tznxett GextLe. A rich man. 

TzxmMacant, An outrageous scold; from Termagaates, a 
cruel Pagan, formerly represented in divers shows and enter- 
tainments, where being dressed d la t in long clothes, 
he was mistaken for a furious woman. 

Tuna FMA. An estate in land. 

Txy'r2n, A sixpence: from teston, a coin with « head 0n 

Trsvav PoxTion, A anda clap. 

Tranzs. He will not find out a way to set the Thames on 

7 fire; be will not make any wonderful discoveries, ' he i is no 
conjuror. 
arcu-oaAtToWe. A rogue, or man of bad character. 
Tarox. Intimate, They are as thick as two inkle-weavers, 


Thr. You are a thief and a murderer, au 2 
baboon and stole his face ; vulgar abuse wa! N 


Taue m A CanDLE. Part of the * — * or muff, which fall- 
Ang on the tallow, burns and melts it, and nee 
thus steals it away. 

Tir Taras. . ena al kinds ad- 
lains, in order to betray them, when they have commuted 

E N those crimes which entitle the persons taking them to 
deome reward, called blood money. , It is the business 

ol these thief takers to furnish subjects for a handsome « exe- 
cution, at the end of every sessions. 

TaincsranLe, Mr. Thingstable ; Mr. Constable: a ludi- 
ecrous affectation of delicacy in avoiding the pronunciation of 
_ the first.syllable in the title of that officer, which in sound 

bas some similarity to an indecent monosyllable. 3 

TaixcunBaon,, Mr. Tuingumbob; a vulgar address or nomi- 


nation to any person whose name is unknown, the same as 


Mr. What-d'ye-call'em, Thingumbobs ; testicles. 


"Taixping, A custom practised at the universities, where 

two-thirds of the original price is allowed by the upholsteters 

0 the student for houschold goods be them within 
e year, $2.4, FI = 


Tris» 
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Tarnrzexer, A shilling in Iceland, which there pages for 
Tuouonp. Like Lord Thomond's cocks, all on one side. 
Lord Thomond's cock feeder, an Irishman, being entrusted 
with some cocks which were matched for a considerable aum 
the night before the battle, shut them all together in one 
room, concluding, that as they were all on the aa me side. 
they would not disagree: the consequence was, they were 
most of them either killed or lamed before the morning. 


Tuouas. Man Thomas; a man's penis. | 


Pnorns, To be or sit upon thorns ; to be uneasy, impatient 
anxious for an event. | = 


Tuonssack. An old maid, | N 


Trorzoven Cuvrtcuman, A who goes in at oge door 
of a church, and out at the other, without stopping. 


Trozoven c00D-xaTURED WZucn. One who being asked 
to sit down, will lie down. 1 
Tuonouon G0 niMBLE. A looseness, a violent purging. 
Tuonxouen Couan, Coughing and breaking wind back- 
_ wards at the same time. 98 ; 
Tnonoven Srixon. To go thorough stitch; to stick at 
nothing, over shoes, over boots, Ty 
Taovoeur. What did thought do? lay in bed and” begh-t 
bimself, and thought he was up; reproof to any one wha ex- 
cCutes himself for any breach of positive orders, by pleading 
that he thought to the contrary. | * 
Taree ro on. He'is playing three to one, though sure to 
lose; said of one engaged in the amorous congress. 
Turrs-rexny Urzienr. A retailer of love, who for the 
2 GY Ins dispenses her favours standing against a 
wa 


_Tyxze-LecGrD Mart, or STOOL. The gallows, former]y 
consisting of three posts, over which were laid three transverse 
beams, This clumsy machine has * given place to an 
elegant contrivance, called the new drop, by which the use of 
that vulgar vehicle a cart, or mechanical instrument a ladder, 
is also avoided; the patients being left suspended by the 
dtopping down of that part of the floor on which they Mund. 

This invention was first made use of for a peer. See Dxor. 


T arte Tyutars, Half common ale, mixed with stale and 
Turzys. Threepence. | FEET: 
n E e 2 TaroTTLs. 


\ wy" 


— , rn. ey 


TaroTTLE. The throat, or gullet. | 5 


To Tuxzum. To play on any instrument stringed with wire, 
_A.thrummer of wire 3 a player on the spinnet, harpsichord, 
or guitar. e:- 008 f ut . ik , 


Tununs. Threepence. © © a — , 
Tauun. By rule of thumb: to do any thing by dint of prac- 
tice. To kiss one's thumb instead of the book; a vulgar ex- 
. peflient to avoid perjury in taking a false at. 
Tuuuuikixs. An instrument formerly used in Scotland, like 
a vice, to pinch the thumbs of persons accused of different 
crimes, in order to extort confession. 
Tuvur. A blow. This is better than a thump on the back 
with a stone; said on giving any one a drink of good liquor 
on a cold morning. Thatc , thistle, thunder, and thump ; 
words to the Irish, like the Shibboleth of the Hebrews. * 
Tuuurixs. Great: a thumping boy. 1 8 8 
Tawack. A great blow with a stick across the shoulders. 1 
Tis. A young lass. . 2 HF 
Tissv. A cat. | „ + BY 
Tin or rug Bor rav. A goose. Cantw—Saint Tibb's 
evening ; the evening of the last day, or day of judgment: 
bo will pay you on St. Libb's eve. Fu. 4 
Tick. To run o'tick : take up goods upon trust, to run in 
debt. Tick: a watch. See Sessions Papers. | 
Tickxte Text. A parson. | wy = 
TickLe Pixcukx. A thirty fellow, a ot. 
TickLt Tait, A rod, or schoolmagter, 
Tick aun. A licence. £2 ” 
Troy. Neat. . | 
Tirrivo. Fating or drinking out of meal time, disputing or 


/' falling out; also lying with a wench. A tiff of Toney; 5 
small bowl of punch. 4 = 


Tirsoav. Sixpence : so called from its formerly being the 
fate for crossing over from Gravesend to Tilbury fort. 
Tur. 'Totilt; to fight with a sword. To run full tilt 
against one; allusion to the ancient tilting with the lance. 
'Titres. Agword ga. WE A 
Tinu Wuisxy. A light one-borge chaise without a head, 
Tinpzrx Tos. A man with a wooden, leg. 


- 
* 
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TOA 
Tixv. Little. 


To Tir. To give or lend. Tip me your daddle; pive me 


r hand. Tip me a hog ; me a shilling. To tip the 
ion; to flatten - — the — and x the 
same time to extend his mouth with the fingers, thereby give 
ing him a sort of lion-like countenance. To tip the velvet; 
tonguing a woman. To tip all nine; to knock down all the 
nine pins at once, at the game of bowls or skittles : tipping, 
at these games, is slightly touching the tops of the pins with 
the bowl. Tip ; a draught : don't spoil his tip. m_ 
Tiz-rop. The best; perhaps from fruit, that growing at the 
top of the tree being generally the best, as partaking most of 
the sun. A tip-top workman ; the best, or most excellent 


a work man. 1 
Treyexary Fortune. Two town lands, stream's town, and 
* ballinocack; said of Irich women without fortune, 


Tirerr. Liquor. 


Tierrens, Sots who are continually sipping. 
Tirszy. Almost drunk. 


Tiniss. Dressing: perhaps abbreviation of aftiying. Tiring 
women, or women that used to * hair, 


Tir. A borse; A pretty little tit; a smart little girl. A tit, 
or tid bit; a delicate morsel. Tommy tit; a smart lively 
little fellow. | : 

Tir rox Tar. An equivalent. | 


To Tirtrzrn. To suppress a laugh. By | l 


TirTER-TATTER, One reeling, and ready to fall at the least 
touch; also the childish amusement of riding upon the two 
ends of a'plank, poised upon a prop underneath its centre, 
called also gee-saw. Perhaps tatter is a rustic pronunciation 


of totter, 
TirTTi.8-TATTLE, Idle discourse, scandal, women's talk, 
or small talk. | 5 Fr Tre 
Tir rr. A gentle hand gallop, or canter. 
Tizzy. Sixpence. 


Toar EAr U. A poor ſemale relation, an humble companion 
or reduced gentlewpman, in a great family, the standing butt, 
on whom all kinds of practical jokes are played off, and all 
ill humours vented. This appellation is derived from a 


mountebank's servant, on whom all experiments used to be 


made in public by the doctor, his master; among which was 
_ - the 


TOM 


the eatin — bayptecd ; Swallow- 
ing = Fo here figuratively meant — 
ting up with ins . 
taadds to the stom 
Toar. Toad in a hole; meat baked or boiled in pye crust. 
He or che its like a toad on a chopping-block ; a $aying of 
any one who sits ill on horseback. As much need of it as a 


toad of a side-pocket ; said of a person who desires any thing 
for which he has no real occasion. Mo"Te00 "of money ws a 


toad is of feathers, 
| Toasr, A health: — rag woman whose bealth is 
oſten drank by men. in of this term ſas k is d) 
was this: A e cold bath, one of her 
admirers out of gallantry drank some of the water; where- 
upon another of her * observed, he never drank in che 
morning, but he would kiss the toast, and 2 
saluted the lady. 
ToasTixG Iron, or Cuxrstr Toasr ER. A sword. 
Tosacco. A plant, once in great estimation as a medicine: 
* Tobacco fie 
al make you well if you be sick. 
| Tobaceo hic 
| 1F you be well will make you 5iek. 
Toppy.” Originally the juice of the cocoa tree, and afterwards 
rum, water, sugar, and nutmeg. 
Tops. Beat all to a todge ; nid of any thing beat to tank. 
Tot. A coat. Cant. | 
TogGtmans, A cloak, Cant. 
Tokzx. The plague ; also the venereal disease. She tipped 
him the token; she gave him a clap or pox. | 
Tor, or Tor Do. A sword; from Spanish swords made at 
Toledo, which place was famous for word blades, of an ex- 
traordinary temper. 


Tol Tawprum, Totalk tol tawdrum ; ; a term used by ladies 
to signify talking a little looeely, making use of double en- 


tendres, 


Totisax Ric. A species of cheat carried on by a woman, 
assuming the character of a dumb and deaf conjurer. 1 


Ton T—pmax, A night man, one who nn 
houses. 
Touten. romplag girls who 7 , who _ the amusements used 

by boys, — 


- 


Tou 


TOR 


Tou or Berau. The game as abram man. 

Tou Cory, A simple fellow. ky 

Ton Loxc. A tiresome story teller. I den Tom 
— ies carrier; said of any thing tht as bees long ex: 
pect 

Tou Taunus. A dwarf, a little hop-o*-my-thumb. 


Towuny. Soft Tommy, or white tommy; bread. is 40 2 
by sailors, to distinguish it from biscuit. 


To-Mozzow COME NEVER, When two Sundays come tage- 
ther; never. 


Toneus. Tongue enough for two sets of teeth: of a 
talkative persun. As old as my tongue, and a older 
than my teeth; a dovetail in answer to the question, How 


old are you? Tongue pad; a scold, or nimble-tongued per · 


vn. 
Toxr. A silly fellow, or ninny, A mere tony; a sim- 
pleton. 


Too. 3 — a cat's paw. 
See Cat's Paw, 


Tooru Moste. Chewing. 


To Tor. To cheat, or trick; also to insult: he thought to 
have topped upon me. Top; ; the signal among taylors for 


- 8nuthng the candles; he who last pronounces that 2 


obliged to get up and perform the operation. 

Tor Diver. A lover of women, An old tp divers one 
who has loved old hat in his time. 

Tor Heavy, Drunk. 

Tor Lieurs. The eyes, Blast your top lights. See 8 

Tor Sit. He paid his debts at Portsmouth with the top-sail ; 
i. e. he went to sea and left them unpaid, So soldiers are 
said to pay off their scores with the drum; that is, by march- 
ing away. 

Tora. One that loves his bottle, a soaker. See To Soak. 

Tayrping FeirLow. One at the top or head of his profession. 

Torre Cuxar. The gallows. Cant. 

Toprixc Cove. The hangman. Cant. 

Torrixd Man, A rich man. 

Porvy-TuRVY.: The top side the other way-; i. e. the 


wrong side upwards : some explain it the top side turf 
_ torf being always laid the wrong side upwards, 


To RCHEcUL, Bumſodder. | 
* | h Tor- 


—äE  — —— — — — — 
* — 
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Tomeexror or :Catorut,s A fiddle ... 
Tory. An advocate er bebte süd 1 
also an Irish vagabond, 122 — 29 
Toss Por. A drunkard, — 
Toss orr. Manual pollution. | r * 
Torrv-rADED. Giddy, bair-brained. 1 
Toren. To tooch; to get money from any one; aldo'to 
arrest. Touched in the wind; broken-winded. Touched 
in the head; insane, crazy. To touch up a woman ; to have 
carnal knowledge of her. Touch bone and whistle ; any 
one having broken wind backwards, according to the . 
law, may be pinched by any of the company on ws 
touched bone (i.e. his teeth) and whistled. 


Tovon Bom von Lock. See Bun r... 
Tour. A look- out house, or eminence. ws 


Tourix6. [From tueri, to look about.] Publicans fore- 
stalling guests, or meeting them on the road, and hegging 
their custom: also thieves or smugglers looking out to see 
that the coast is clear. Touting . the bar — a © #8 he 


house. 


Tow Row. A grenadlier. The tow row aid a ach or 
society of the grenadier officers of the line. 


| Tower. Anoaken towel, a cudgel. To rub one down wich 
an oaken towel; to beat or cudgel him. 


Tower. Clipped money : they have been round the" tower 
with it. Cant. 


"To Tower. To overlook, to rise aloft as in a high wer. 


Tower HILL Pra Y. A slap on the face, and a kick on the 
breech. 


Town. A woman of the town; a prostitute. To be on the 
town ; to live by prostitution. 


Tow Butt. A common whoremaster. To e 
bull; to cry or bellow aloud. 


1 To Taack. To go. Track up the dancers; go up fairs 


ö Cant. 

| Trapixc Jusricrs: Broken mechanics, discharged foot 
men, and other low fellows, smuggled into the commission 
! 


14 of the peace, who subsist by tomenting disputes, granting 
#1 warrants, and otherwise retailing justice: to the, honour of 

11 the present times, these nuisances are by no means $0 com- 
v1 mon as formerly, | : 
"Trans 
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TaansLators, Sellers of old mended shoes and boots, be- 
tween coblers and shoemakers. 


To TraxsMocrarpuyy or — To ** up, 
vamp, or alter. 


To TaANsN EAR. To come up with any body. 

TranTErR, See CROCKER, 

Tzae. To understand trap; er ee eee 
Taarsticks. Thin legs, gambs : from the sticks wi width 
- boys play at trap- ball. 

Traes. Constables and thief-takers. Cant. 

To Trxarax, To inveigle, or ensnare. 

Trares. A slatternly woman, a careless sluttish woman. 


TzaveLLer. To tip the traveller; to tell wonderful stories, 
to romance. 


Txavgriing Piguet, A mode of amusing mo, prac- 
. tised. by two persons riding in a carriage, each reckoning 
. his game the persons or animals that pass by on the 
idle next them, according to the following estimation: 


A parson riding a grey — with blue furniture; game. 
An old woman under a e; ditto, Wa: 
A cat looking out of a _ 60. 
A man, woman, and child, in a buggy; 40 
A man with a woman behind him; 30. 
A flock of sheep; 20. 
A ditto of geese; 10. 
A postchaise ; 5. 
A. ho an; K... 
A I woman walking; 1. 
Tray Tait. An ancient game like Scotch bop, played on 


pavement marked out with chalk into different compart- 
meats. 


Trexcurr Car. The square cap worn by the collegians, at 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 


Txexcuer Max. A stout trencher man; one who has a 
. appetite, or, as the term is, plays a good knife and 
ork. 429 


Tarswixs. Threepence. 
Tan. A prison: perhaps from tribulation. 
Taickuu Leis. A quirk or quibble in the law. 


Tals. The point at which schoolboys stand to shoot their 


— at taw ; also the spot whence bowlers deliver the 
wl 
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To Tate 17. To play truant. To lay a man trigging; to 


knock him down. 
TrxricnyMATE. An idle female companion. 
Tei. State, dress. In a sad trim; dirty.— Also spruce or 
fine: a trim fellow. 
Tai TRAM. Like master, like man. 
TrxinminNG, Cheating, changing side, or beating. I'll trim 
bis jacket; I'll chresh him. Lo be trimmed; to be shaved: 
PII just step and get trimmed. | 
Tarsz. To hang; also Tyburn. 
Taixcun TRAxGUm., A whim, or maggot. 
Tanis. Hanging. 
Taixxgrs. Toys, bawbles, or nicknacks, 


Tar. A short voynge or journey, a false step or stumble, an 

error in the tongue, a bastard. She has made a trip; she 
has had a bastar 

Tre. The belly, or guts. Mr. Double Tripe; a fat man. 
Tripes and trullibubs; the entrails: also a jeering appella- 
tion for a fat man. 

To Torr. To loiter or saunter about. 

FroLtLy LOLLY. Coarse lace once much in fashion. 


TroLLoe, A lusty coarse $luttish woman. 2 
Taoor ER. Half. a- crown. You will die the death of a trooper's 


horse, that is, with toe shoes on; « jocular method of 
telling any one he will be hanged. | | 

TroT. An old trot; a decrepit old woman. A dog trot; a 
gentle pace. | 

TroTTERs, Feet. To shake one's trotters at Bilby's ball, 


where the sheriff pays the fidlers ; perhaps the Bilboes ball, 
i. e. the ball of fetters ; fetters and stocks were anciently 


called the bilboes. 
To Trovxce., To punish by course of law. | 
Truck. To exchange, swop, or barter ; also a wheel such 
as ships' guns are placed upon. 
Tax Briroxs, This honourable corporation held their an- 
, nual feast at the Three Kings, in the Minories, Oct. 29, 
1745, being lord mayor's day. | Br 
Taue. A dirty puzzle, an ordinary sorry woman. | 
- TxuLtL. A soldier or a tinker's trull; a soldier or tinker's ſe- 
male compauion.— Guteli, or trull;, are spirits like women, 
which shew great kindness to men, and hereof it is that we 
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call light women Trulls. Randle Holms's Academy of Ar- 
mory. | 3 6 


Taunrrav. An old whore, or goods of no value: rub- 


Trauner. To sound one's own trumpet; to praise one's 


self. 

TruUMPETEr. The King of Spain's trumpeter; a braying 
ass. His trumpeter is dead, he is therefore forced to sound 
his own trumpet. He would make an excellent trumpeter, 

| rn has a strong breath: said of one having a fetid 


Trumes. To be put to one's trumps; to be in difficulties, or 
put to one's $hifts, Something may turn up trumps ; some- 
thing lucky may happen. All his cards are trumps; he is 
extremely fortunate. 


TruxDLERs, Peas. 


Tauxx. A nose. How fares your old trunk? does your nose 
still stand fast? an allusion to the proboscis or trunk of an 
elephant. To shove a trunk; to introduce one's self unasked 
into any place or company. Trunk-maker like; more noise 
than work. | 


Trxusry Trxozax, or Tausry TrouT., A true friend. 
TzavxixncG, See TrixinG. \ 

Tv Quogue. The mother of all saints. 

Tus Trwumeer. A presbyterian parson. 


TucxtD ur. Hanged. A tucker up to an old bachelor or 


widower ; a supposed mistress. | 
Torr HuxTer. An university parasite, one who courts the 
acquaintance of nobility, whose caps are adorned with a 
gold tuft. 


TumBLEer, A cart; also a sharper employed to draw in 
; 22 to game; likewise a posture master, or rope- dancer. 
o shove the tumbler, or perhaps tumbril; to be whipt at 
the cart's tail. 
To Tuxg. To beat: his father tuned him delightfally : per- 
haps from fetching a tune out of the person beaten, or from 
a comparison, with the disagreeable sounds of instruments 


when tuning. 
Tor. A ram; figuratively, a cuckold. 


Tur RoxxixG. A rural sport practised at wakes and fairs in 
Derbyshire: a ram, whose tail is well soaped and greased, is 
f F f 2 turned 
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turned out to the multitude; any one that can take him by 
the tail, and hold him fast, is to bave him for his own. 


T—D. There were four t—ds for dinner ; stir t—d, hold t—d, 
tread t—d, and mus-t—d; to wit, a hog's face, feet, and 
chitterlings, with mustard. He will never sh—e a seaman's 
t—d; i. e. be will never make a good seaman. | 


Tunr. On the turf; persons who keep running horses, or 
attend and bet at horse races, are said to be on the turf. 


Tonk. A cruel, hard-hearted man. Turkish treatment; bar- 


barous usage. Taurkish shore; Lambeth, Southwark, and 
Rotherhithe side of the Thames. 


TurktEy MgrcnanT. A poulterer. 
TurxcoaT. One who has changed his party from interested 


motives. 
TurxIP-pPATED. White or fair haired. 
Tonxeice Max, A parson ; because the clergy collect their 
tolls at our entrance into and exit from the world. 
Tosx1ix. A country carter or ploughman. 
Tuzzy-Muzzy. The mouosyllable. 


Twappit. Perplexity, confusion, or any thing else: a fa- 


— term that lor a while succeeded that of bore. See 
ORE. N 
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TwaxGgy, or STANGEY. A north country name for a 
taylor. | 

Tweacve, In a great tweague; in a great passion. Twea- 
guey ; peevish, passionate. 

To Tweakx. To pull : to tweak any one's nose. 

TwsLver. A chilling. | 

TwipDLE-Dippies. Testicles. 

TwippLe-roore. An effeminate looking fellow. 


To Twis. To observe. Twig the cull, he is peery ; observe 
the fellow, he is watching us. Also to disengage, snap 
asunder, or break off. 'To twig the darbies ; to knock off 


the irons. 

Twisr. A mixture of half tea and half coffee; likewise brandy, 
heer, and eggs. A good twist; a good appetite. To twist 
it down apace ; to eat heartily. 

TwisTED. Executed, hanged. 


To Twir. To reproach a penon, or remind him of favours 
conferred. | 


TwirTEs. 


7 
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Twirren. All ina twitter; in a fright. © Twittering is also 
the note of some small birds, such as the robin, &c. 

Twirroc. Two. Cant. 

Two nAax DED PuT. The amorous congress. 


Two THritves BEATING A RoGue. A man beating his hands 
against his sides to warm himself in cold weather; called also 
ting the Booby, and Cuffing Jonas. 


Two ro Our Suor. A pawn-broker's; alluding to the 


three blue balls, the sign of that trade; or perhaps to its 


being two to one that the goods pledged are never re- 
deemed. 


Two-uAN DED. Great. A two-handed fellow or wench ; a 


great strapping man or woman. Two-handed put; the 


amorous congress. 
Tyr. A neckcloth. 


'TyBurx Buosom, A young thief or piekpocket, who in 


time will ripen into fruit borne by the deadly never green. 


TyBurn TrieperT, A halter: see Latimer's sermon before 
Edward VI. A.D. 1549. 


Tyrus Tor, or Foreroe. A wig with the foretop combed 


over the eyes in a knowing style: such being much worn 
by the gentlemen pads, scamps, divers, and other knowing 


hands. 


Tyxr. A dog, also a Clown: a Yorkshire ty ke. 
TyxxVv. See Tixgy. 


: . 


A hs 
* Frolics, wild rambles. 


V aix-GLOKIOUs, or OsTExTATIOus Max, One who boasts 
without reason, or, as the canters say, pisses more than he 
drinks, | 

VaLexTine, The first woman seen by a man, or man geen 
by a woman on St, Valentine's day, the 14th of February, 

when 
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when it is said every bird chuses his mate ſor the enguing 


year. 

To Vane, To pawn any thing. I'll vamp it, and tip you 
the cole; I'll pawn it, and give you the money. Also to 
refit, new dress, or rub up old hats, shoes, or other wearing 

apparel; likewise to put new feet to old boots. 


Vamrens, Stockings. 
VAN. Madam Van; sce Mabpan. 


. Van-Nzcs. Miss or Mrs. Van-neck ; a woman with large 


breasts; a bushel bubby. 
Varpy. To give one's vardy; i. e. verdict or opinion. 


VarLeTs. Now rogues and rascals, formerly yeomen's ser- 
vants. 


VauLTinG School. A bawdy-house; also an academy where 
vaulting and other manly exercises are taught. 


VeLver. To tip the velvet; to put one's tongue into a 
woman's mouth. To be upon velvet ; to have the best of 
a bet or match. To the little gentleman in velvet, i. e. the 
mole that threw up the hill that caused Crop (King Wil- 

liam's horse) to stumble; a toast frequently drank by the 
tories and catholics in Ireland. Ef ein 

VtxERABLE MoxosYLLABLE. Pudendum mulicbre. 


Verxoxlans, The gentlemen belonging to this honourable 
society held their meeting ar the Rose Tavern, in Cheap- 
side. |; 

VessEL or Payer, Half a quarter of a sheet. 

Vicar or Baay. See Bray. 


Vice ADMIRAL or THE Narrow Seas. A drunken man 
that pisses under the table into his companions” shoes. 


VicTUALLtinG Orrick. The stomach. 


VixcenT's Law. The art, of cheating at cards, composed of 
the following associates: bankers, those who play booty; 
the gripe, he that betteth ; and the person cheated, who is 

styled the vincent; the gains acquired, termage. 

Vixecar. A name given to the person who with a whip in 
his hand, and a hat held before his eyes, keeps the ring clear, 

: 8 and cudgel-playing ; also, in cant terms, 
a . 


Vixen, A termagant; also a she fox, who, when sbe has 
cubs, is remarkably fierce. | 
Ts 
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To Vowrr. A gamester who does not immediately pay his 
losings, is said to vowel the winner, by repeating the vowels 
I. O. U. or 1 from giving his note for the money 

f according to the Irish form, where the acknowledgment. of 
the debt is expressed by the letters I. O. U. which, the um 
and name of the debtor being added, is deemed a sufficient 
security among gentlemen, 


Uxciz, Mine uncle's; a necessary house. He is gone to 
visit his uncle ; saying of one who leaves his wife soon after 
marriage. It like wise means a pawnbroker's ; + 47 pawned 
are frequently said to be at * uncle's, or up in la- 
vender. 


UnpersTRAPPER., An inferior 10 any office, ot department. 

UxrorTunaTE GENTLEMEN, The horse guards, who thus 
named themselves in Germany, where a general officer seeing 
them very awkward in buadling up their forage, asked what 
the devil they were; to which some of them answered, un- 
fortunate gentlemen, 

Nn Women, Prostitutes; so termed by the vir- 
tuous and compassionate of their own sex. 


Uxcrarerut Max. A parson, who at least once a week 
abuses his best benefactor, i. e. the devil. 


UxGuExTUM AUREUM. A bribe. 

Unicorn. A coach drawn by three horses. 

Unticxed Con. A rude uncouth young fellow. 

Unnicctd. Undressed, or stripped. Unrig the drab; strip 
the wench. 


UxTrxuss. To untruss a point; to let down one's breeches in 
order to eate one's self. Breeches were formerly. tied with 
1 which till * were distributed to the 2 every 

hit Monday by the church wardens of most of the parishes 
in London, under the denomination of tags: these tags 


were worsteds of different colours twisted up to a size some- 


what thicker than packthread, and tagged at both ends with 
tin. Laces were at the same time given to the girls, 


UxTw1isrep. Undone, ruined, done up. 
UnwasneDd Bawpry. Rank bawdry. 


Ur To rurm Gosry, To be a match for one who attempts 
to cheat or deceive ; to be on a footing, or in the secret. III 
be up with him ; I will repay him in kind. 

Urniiis. Falze dice that run high. | 

Urrzr BexJaMin, A great coat, Cat, 

; Ureyen 
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Urrzn Sronv, or Gau RET. Figuratively used to signify the 
bead. His upper story or garrets are unfurnished ; i. e. he 
is an empty or foolish fellow. 


Uzeing Brock. [Called in some counties a leaping stock, 
in others a jossing block.] Steps for mounting a horse. He 

its like a toad on a jossing block; said of one who sits un- 
gracefully on horseback. 


Urrisn. Testy, apt to take offence. 


Urxzxicut. Go upright; a word used by shoemakers, taylors, 
andi their servants, when any money is given to make them 
drink, and signifies, Bring it all out in liquor, though the 
donor intended less, and expects change, or some of his 
money, to be returned, Three-penny upright. See Tyner 
PENNY UPkIGUT. 

Urziour Max. An upright man $ignifies the chief or prin- 
cipal of a crew. The vilest, stoutest rogue in the pack is 
2 chosen to this post, and has the sole right to the 

rst night's lodging with the dells, who afterwards are used in 

. common among the whole fraternity. He carries a short 

_ truncheon in his hand, which be calls his filchman, and has 

a larger share than ordinary in whatsoever is gotten in the 
Society. He often travels in company with thirty or forty 
males and females, abram men, and others, over whom he 

Presides arbitrarily. Sometimes the women and children 
who are unable to travel, or fatigued, are by turns carried 
in panuiers, by an uss or two, or by some poor jades procured 
for that purpose. foo! 

UrsrarTs. Persons lately raised to honours and riches from 


mean stations. 
Uzcnin. A child, a little fellow ; also a hedgehog. 


Ukrixar or The PLantTs, Ireland; so called from the fle- 
quent rains in that island. 


UszpD ur. Killed: a military saying, originating from a mes- 
sage sent by the late General Guise, on the expedition 
at Carthagena, where he desired the commander in chief to 
order him some more grenadiers, for those he had were all 
used up. ö 
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WIELR. Foot wabler; a contemptuous term for a foot 
soldier, frequently used by those of the cavalry. 


Wacur. The brethren of this society held their meetings at 
the Bell, in Mincing-lane. | 
To Waopite. To go like a duck. To waddle out of Cha 
Alley as a lame duck; a term for one who has not been able 
to pay his gaming debts, called his differences, on the Stock 
Exchange, and therefore absents himself from it. 


Was. An arch frolicsome fellow. R 
Wasn. Arch, gamesome, frolicsome. 


Wacgox Lay. Waiting in the street to rob waggons goi 
out or coming into town, both commonly happening © the 
dark. 


Waerau. A lewd woman. 


Warrs. Musicians of the lower order, who in most towns 
-play under the windows of the chief inhabitants at midnight, 
a short time before Christmas, for which they collect a 

. christmas-box from house to house. They are said to derive 
their name of waits, from being always in waiting to cele- 
brate weddings aud other joyous. events happening within 
their district. | 

Ware. A country feast, commonly on the anniversary of the 
tutelar saint of the village, that is, the saint to whom the 
parish church is dedicated. Also a custom of watching the 
dead, called Late Wake, ir use both in Ireland and Wales, 
where the corpse being deposited under a table, with a plate 

of salt on its breast, the table is covered with liquor of all 
sorts; and the guests, particularly the younger part of them, 
amuse themselves with all kinds of pastimes and recreations : 
the consequence is generally more than replacing the de- 
parted friend, 


WarLxinG Conxtrt. An ensign of foot. 


WarxixnG PouLTERER, One who steals fowls, and hawks 
them from door to door. 
WaLKkixG STATIONER, A hawker of pamphlets, &c. 
WarkinG THE PLanx. A mode of destroying devoted per- 
ons or othcers in a mutiny on ship-board, by blindfolding 
Ggzg them, 
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them, and obliging them to walk on a plank laid laid over the 
Ship's side; by this means, ag the mutineers suppose, avoid- 
ing the penalty of murder, 

WarxixG ur AGAINST THE Watt. To run up a score, 
which in alehouses is commonly recorded with chalk on the 
walls of the bar. * 5 

WALL. To walk or crawl up the wall: to be scored up at a 
public house. Wall- eyed; having an eye with little or no 
sight, all white like a plaistered wall. 

WarTOowisn. Mavkish, ill-tasted. 

To Way. To copulate. If she won't wap for a winne, let 
her trive for a make ; if she won't lie with a man for a penny, 
let ber hang for a halfpenny. Mort wap-a-pace; a woman 
of experience, or very expert at the sport. | „ 

WAPPER-EYED. Sore- eyed. * 

Ware. A woman's ware; her commodit y. 

Warm, Rich, in good circumstances. To warm, or give a 
man a Warming; to beat him. See CyAreD. ; 

WaRMiNG-PAN. A large old-fashioned watch. A Scotch 
warming-pan ; a female bedfellow, x,. 

Wanrztx, One that is security for goods, taken up on credit 
by extravagant young gentlemen, Cunny warren ; a gitl's 
boarding-school, also a bawdy-house, *. ee 

Wien. Paint for the face, or cosmetic water. Hog wash; 
thick and bad beer. ** 

Wasy. An infected prostitute, who like a wasp carries a sting 
in her tail, 

Wasrisn. Peevish, spiteſul. 

Wasrz. House of waste; a tavern or alehouse where idle 
people waste both their time and money. | 

Warn. His chops watered at it; helonged earnestly for it. 
To, watch his waters; to keep a strict watch on auy one's 
actions. In hot water; in trouble, engaged in disputes,. 

WATER BEWITCHED. Very weak punch or beer. | 

Wart. One that robs ships in the river Thames. 


WaTERY-HEADED. Apt to shed tears. | 
Wert Scricer. A doctor who prescribes from inspecting 


the water of his patients. See Piss Prkoruer, 
WarTTLEs, Ears. Cant, 
Wraz A—z. A one-horse chaise. 


Weasti- 
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Weser ach. Thin, meagre - faced. Weasel - gutted: thin- 
bodied: a weagel is a thih long elender animal, with a Sharp 
face. | 

Webbiso. The ing of a necessary house, particularly 
in London. You have been at an Irish wedding, where 
black eyes are given instead of favours; saying to one who 

bas a black eye. | | 

WevGe, Silver plate, because melied by the receivers of stolen 
goods into wedges. Cant. 

Weevring Ckoss, To come home by weeping-cross ; to re- 

pent. 

Werren Comp, The thumb and four fingers. 

Wirten Fippte. The itch. See Scorcu Fipors. 


Werren Maes, Like a Welch mile, long and narrow, His 
story is like a Welch mile, long and tedious, 


Wericu Ranstr. Ii. e. a Welch rare bit.] Bread and cheese 
toasted. See Ranmir.,—The Welch are said to be so remark- 
ably fond of cheese, that in cases of difficulty their midwives 
apply a piece of roasted cheese to the junna vite, to attract 
and entice the young Taffy, who on smelling it makes most 
vigorous efforts to come forth. 


Wrsrumsr Ex Weppixo, A match between a whore and a 
rogue. 

Wer Panrsox. One who moistens his clay freely, in order to 

make it stick together. 

Wer Quaxtr. One of that sect who has no objection to the 

spirit derived from wine. | 

Wuacx. A share of a booty obtained by fraud. A paddy 
whack ; a stout brawny Irishman. 1 

WHaHarePER, A large man or woman. 


Wurd. A sharper. To cut a wheedle; to decoy. by 


fawning or insinuation. Cant, 


WHEELBAND IN THE Nick, Regular drinking over the leſt 
thumb, | "4 


Wuezte, An impudent whelp; a saucy boy. 234 


Wurnras. To follow'a whereas; to become a bankrupt, to 

ure among princes and potentates : the notice given in the 

azette that a commission of bankruptcy is issued out against 

any trader, always beginning with the word whereas. He 
will soon march in the rear of a whereas. rials 
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Wurr. | draught, commonly white wine, sup- 
posed to whet or sharpen the appetite. 

WuersToNe's Park. A lane between Holborn and Lin- 
coln's-inn Fields, formerly famed for being the resort of 
women of the town, | 


Warns. Words. Cant. 


To Warippie. To tell or discover. He whiddles : he peaches. 
He whiddles the whole scrap; he discovers all he knows. 
The cull whiddled because they would not tip him a snack; 
the fellow peached because they would not give him a share. 
They whiddle beef, and we must brush; they cry out thieves, 
and we must make off. Cant. 


WuippLes., An informer, or one that betrays the secrets of 

the gang. | 

Wulrrrrs. A relaxation of the scrotum. 

WutrFLErs. Ancient name for. fiſers; also persons at the 
universities who examine candidates for degrees. A. whif- 
"fling cur; a small yelping cur. | 

WarilcLAanD. Scotland. * 

Wurz, or WHinDLe. A low cry. 

To Warxe. To complain, 

WumyYarD. A sword. 


o Ware Tye Cock. A piece of sport practised at wakes, 
horse-races, and fairs in Leicestersbire: a cock being tied or 
fastened into a hat or basket, half a dozen carters blindfolded, 
and-armed with their cart whips,are placed round it, who, 
after being turned thrice about, begin to whip the cock, 
_ which if any one strikes so as to make it cry out, it becomes 
"his property ; the joke is, that instead of whipping the cock 
they flog each other heartily. 
Wuie Jacks. The tenth order of the cauting crew, rogves, 
who having learned a few sea terms, beg with counterfeit 
passes, pretending to be sailors shipwrecked on the neigh- 
bouring coast, and on their way to the port from wheace 
they sailed, N | 
To Wu orr. To run away, to drink off greedily, to snatch. 
He whipped away from home, went to the ale-house, where 
he whipped oft a full tankard, aud coming back whipped off 
a ſellow's hat from his bead. WIT ouen 
Wual?P-BELLY VENGEASCE,'or pinch-gut vengeance, of which 
he that gets the most bas the worst share. Weak or sour 
beer. | : PALE | F 
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WuHrPPER-SNAPPER. A diminutive fellow, 

WurysxiRE, Lorkshire. 

Wnuirsrra. A sharp or subtle fellow. 

Wurer SYLLAaBUB. A flimsy, * discourse or treative 
without solidity. 

WurrLYGIGs. Texticles. 

Wan. - A little inconsiderable impertinent fellow. 

WunskKEeR, A great li- 

Wiser SPLITTER. A man of intrigue. 

Wulskix. A shallow brown drinking bowl. 

Warsxy, A malt spirit much drank in Ireland; also a one- 
horse chaise. See Tim Walsk v. 

WursTLE. The throat. To wet one's whistle; to drink. 


WaisTriIxNG Suor. Rooms in the King's Bench prison where 
drams are privately sold. 


WurT, li. e. Whittington's.] Newgate. Cant. — Five rum- 
padders are rubbed in the darkmans out of the whit, and are 
— into the deuseaville; five highwaymen broke out of 

— in the night, and are gone into the country. 


Wulrr Frarneg. He bas a white feather ; he is a coward : 
an allusion to a game cock, where having a white feather is 
a proof he is not of the true game breed. 


 WarTe-LiveERED. Cowardly, malicious. 


Waite Lis. A barmless lie, one not told with a malicious 
intent, a lie told to reconcile people at variance. 

Wulrg SerzEANT. A man fetched from the tavern or ale- 
bouse by his wiſe, is said to be arrested by the white ser- 
jeant. 


Wulrr SWELLING, A woman big with child is said to have 
a white swelling. 


Wuire Tarr. Geneva. 
Wurre Woot. Geneva. 


WuirecuaPet. Whitechapel portion; two smocks, and 
what nature gave, Whitechapel breed ; fat, ragged, and 
Saucy : see ST, Girrs's Bar ED. M bitechapel beau; one 
who dresses with a needle and thread, and undresses with a 
knife, To play at whist Whitechapel fashion; i. e. aces 
and kings first. ; 


WurlTrEecuaPet PrRovixce, A club or brotherhood under 
the goyerument of a pretor, 


Wulrs- 
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WurrzwasxeD. One who has taken the benefit of an act of 
insolvency, to defraud his creditors, is said to have been 
white ed. | 4 | 
98 A follower of George Whitfield, a Method- 


WurTaeRr-Go-YE. A wife; wives being zometimes apt to 
question their husbands whither they are going. 

WurTTiNGTON's Colleces, Newgate : built or repaired by 
the famous Lord Mayor of that name. 

Wrore's Binp. A debauched fellow, the largest of all birds. 

He sings more like a whore's bird than a canary bird; said 
of one who has a 8trong manly voice. 

Wnonxz's Curse. A piece of gold coin, value five sbillings 
and threepence, frequently given to women of the town by 
such as professed always to give gold, and who before the in- 
troduction of those pieces always gave half a guinea, 

Wnonx's KiTLIxG, or WrHokz's Sox, A bastard. 

WHrORE-MONGER. A man that keeps more than one mistress. 
A country gentleman who — female friend, being re- 
proved b parson of the parish, and styled a whore- mon- 
Cervland the yerton whether token © © in his house; 

And being answered in the affirmative, * Pray, says he, does 
© that one cheese make you a cheese-monger? 

Wuore-eiye, The penis. 4% $19.4 1497 

Wurow-BALL. A milk-maid: from their frequent use of the 

word whow, to make the cow stand still in milking. Ball js 


"the supposed name of the cow. 
Wisst. Bad drink. 7 | 
Wistine's Wiren. The four of clubs: from one James 
Wibling, who in the reign of King James I, grew rich by 
private gaming, and was po observed to have that 
card, and never to lose a game but when he had it not. 
WickeT. A casement; also a little door. _ 
Wipow's Weeps. Mourning clothes of a peculiar fashion, 
denoting ber state. A grass widow; a discarded mistress. 
A widow bewitched; a woman whose husband is abroad, 
. aud $aid, but not certainly known, to be dead. F 
Wirz in Waren Colours. A mistress, or concubine : 
Water colours being, like their engagements, easily effaced, 
or dissolved. | N | : 
Wicaxxowns, A man wearing a large wig. 
"Wiczpy. Mr. Wigsby ; a man wearing a wig, 
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Wirn Roguts, Rogues trained up to stealing ſrom their 


Wiro Squirt. A looseness. 1 "HF 
W1LD-coosr Crast. A tedious uncertain pursuit, ke the 
following a flock of wild geese, who are remarkably shy. 

WiLLine Tir, A free horse, ora coming girl. 


Wirrow. Poor, and of no reputation. To wear the willow ; 
to be abandoned by a lover or mistress. 


Win, A penny. 

To Win. To steal. The cull has won a couple of rum glia 
sticks; the fellow has stolen a pair of fine candlesticks.. 

Wixp. To raise the wind; to procure money. 

Wixpratr. A legacy, or any accidental accession of pro- 
Perty. 

WinDMILLs IN THE Heap. Foolish projects, 

Wixpow Pezperx. A collector of the window tax. 

Wixpwanrp PassaGe, One who uses or navigates the wind- 
ward passage ; a sodomite. 

Wixpy. Foolich, A windy fellow ; a simple fellow. 

Waxx. To tip one the wink; to give a signal hy winking 
the eye. 

WinxinGs, Plunder, goods, or . a. 

WixTer Cricket. A taylor. 


Winter's Day. He is like a winter's days short and 


dirty. 


Wirz. A blow, or reproach. I'll give you a wipe on the 
2 That story gave him a fine wipe. Also a handker- 


Wirz. A handkerchief. Cant. 


Wieer Drawer. A pickpocket, one who steals handker- 
chieſs. He drew a broad, narrow, cam, or specked wiper ; 
he picked a pocket of a broad, narrow, cambrick, or co- 
loured handkerchief. 


To Winzpnaw, To lengthen out or extend any book, letter, 


or dizgcourse.. 


_ As wise as Waltham's calf, that ran nine miles to suck 
a bull. n 


Wizz Mex or GoTuan. Gotham is a village in Notting- 


Dameure ; ; its magistrates are said to have attempted 9 | 
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lu a cuckow: 4 bush, called the cuckow's bush, is still 
shewn in support of the tradition. A thousand other ridi- 
culous stories are told of the men of Gotham. 


Wire. A foolish conceited fellow. 

Wiszacre's Halt. Gresham college. 

Wir. He has as much wit as three folks, two fools and a 
; madman. 


Wirenkz. Silver. Witcher bubber ; a silver bowl. Wit- 
cher tilter ; a silver-hilted sword. Witcher cully ; a silver- 
smith. 


To Wosz. To boil, Pot wobbler; one who boils a 
pot. 


Wore in THE BrEasT. An extraordinary mode of imposition, 
sometimes practised in the country by strolling women, who 
have the knack of counterfeiting extreme pain, pretending to 
have a small animal called a wolf in their breasts, which is 
continually gnawing them. 


Worry iN THE STOMACH, A monstrous or canine appe- 
tite. | 

Woop. Ina wood; bewildered, in a maze, in a peck of 
| troubles, puzzled, or at a loss what course to take in any 
business. To look over the wood; to ascend the pulpit, 
to preach : I shall look over the wood at St. James's on Sunday 
next. To look through the wood; to stand in the pillory. _ 


Woon Peckzr. A bystander, who bets whilst another 
Plays. 
Woopcockx. A taylor with a long bill. 


Woopex Hapstas. A coffin. A man who dies in prison is 
said to go out with a wooden habeas. He went out with a 
wooden habeas, i.e. his coffin. | 


Woopex Horse. To ride the wooden horse, was a military 
punishment formerly in use. This horse consisted of two or 
more planks, about eight feet long, lixed together so as to 
form a sharp ridge or angle, which answered to the body ot 
the horse. It was supported by four posts, about six ſeet long, 
for legs. A bead, neck, and tail, rudely cut in wood, were 
added, which completed the appearance of a horse. On this 
sharp ridge del:uquents were movnted, with their hands tied 
behind them ; and to steady them (as it was said), and lest the 
horse should kick them off, one or more firelocks were tied 
to each leg. In this situation they were sometimes condemn- 
ed to sit an hour or two; but at length it having been found 
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to injure the soldiers materially, and sometimes to rupture 
them, it was left off about the time of the accession of King 
George I. A wooden horse was standing in the parade at 
Portsmouth as late as the year 17 50. 


Woopzx Ruyy. The pillory. See Nonway NECKCLOTH. 
Woopex SurkTouT. A coffin, | 


Woman or THE Towsx, or Woman or PLreagurt. A 
prostitute. 


Wonax AND KER Huszaxp. A married couple, where the 
woman is bigger than her husband. 


Woman's Coxsciexnce, Never satisfied. 


Woman or ALL Work, Sometimes applied to a female ser- 
vant, who refuses none of her master's commands. 


. WomsBLeTY CropT. The indisposition of a drunkard after 
a debauch. See Croesick, 


Woor.BirD, A sheep. Cant. 


Woor GaTHERrING, Your wits are gone a wool gathering; 
saying to an absent man, one in a reverie, or absorbed in 
thought. 


Woortitey Crows, A soſt-headed fellow. 


Worn GruBrers, Verbal critics, and also persons who use 
hard words in common discourse. 


Word PrckER. A punster, one who plays upon words. 


Word or MouTn. To drink by word of mouth; i. e. out of 
the bowl or bottle instead of a glass. 


WorLtD. All the world and his wife; every body, a great 
company. | 

Worm. To worm out; to obtain the knowledge of a secret 
by craft, also to undermine or supplant. He is gone to the 


diet of worms; he is dead and buried, or gone to Rot-his- 
bone, 


Wray Rascat. A red cloak, called also a roquelaire. 


Wraer ur Is Warm FLanxtt. Drunk with $pirituous 
liquors. He was wrapt up in the tail of his mother's smock; 
saying of any one remarkable for his success with the ladies. 
To be wrapt up in any one ; to have a good opinion of him, 
or to be under his influence. { 

Wrinkle. A wrinkle-bellied whore; one who has had a 
number of bastards: child bearing leaves wrinkles in a 
woman's belly. To take the wrinkles out of any one's 
belly; to fill it out by a hearty meal. You have one 
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wrinkle more in your a-se; i.e. you have one piece of 
knowledge more than you had, every fresh piece of know- 


ledge being supposed by the vulgar naturalists to add a 


wrinkle to that part. 


Way Movurth anD 4 Pisztxn Pars or Bas. Hang- 


ing. 


Wzy Neck Day. Hanging day. 
Wyn. See Wix. 


X awrmwyr. The name of Socrates wife : now used 
Signify a shrew or scolding wife. | 


. 


TAR 
Y arriiNG. Eating. Cant. 


| To Yau. To eat or stuff heartily. 


VAxxEV, or Yaxxey Doopte, A booby, or country 
lout : a name given to the New England men in North 


America. 
 YarmouTn Caron. A red herring : Yarmouth is a famous 


place for curing herrings. 
Yan» 
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Yaruovurn Coacu. A kind of low two-wheeled cart drawn 
by one horse, not much unlike an Irish car. 

Yarmovurn PY. A pye made of herrin — ly spiced, 
which the city of Norwich is by charter to present 
annually to the king. 

Yarxum. Milk. Cant. 

Yea AND Nay Max, A quaker, a simple fellow, one who 
can only answer yes or no. 

YsLLow. To look yellow; to be jealous. I happened to 
call on Mr. Green, who was out : on coming home, and 
finding me with his wife, he began to look confounded blue, 
and was, I thought, a little yellow. 

Yeritow Belly. A native of the Fens of Lincolnshire: an 
allusion to the eels caught there. 

'YELLow Boys, Guineas, 

YeLLow Car. The golden lion, © noteQ brothel in the Strand, 
$0 named by the ladies who frequented it. 

To Vir. To cry out. Yelper; à town cryer, also one apt 
to make great complaints on trifling occasions. 
rer. A contraction of yesterday. ; 


Yokep. Married. A yoke; the quantum of labour perform- 
ed at one spell by husbandmen, the days work being divided 
in summer into three yokes. Kentizh term. 


YorxsHireE Tyvkxke. A Yorksbire clown. To come York- 
hire over any one: to cheat him. 


To Yowr. To cry aloud, or howl. 
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Z x. Crooked like the letter Z. He is a mere zad, or 
perhaps zed; a description of a very crooked or deformed 
person. 

Zaxv. The jester, jack pudding, or merry Andrew, 10 
mountebank. 


ZEDLAND. ' 
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Zibtanp. Great part of the west country, where the letter 
Z is substituted for 8; as zee for see, zun for sun, &c. &c. 
This pre vails through the counties of Devonshire, Dorset- 


shire, and Somersetshire. 
Zuxrs. Frost or frozen. Zneesy weather; frosty weather. 
Zuuz. The same as znees, 


Zoc, or Soc. A blow. I gid him a zoc; I gave hima blow. 
West country. 


Zovuca, or SLouck, A slovenly ungenteel man, one who 
has a stoop in his gait, A slouched hat; a hat with its brims 
let down, or uncocked. 


Zouxps., An exclamation, an abbreviation of God's wounds. 
Zucks. A withered stump of a tree. 


